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DISRAELTS BID FOR OFFICE. 


R. DISRAELI retains the excellences as well as the 
defects of an almost extinct generation. If he is 
mysterious on subjects which are universally understood, 
and if he uniformly misapprehends the popular feeling 
which he wishes to court, he retains the good old spirit of 
pugnacity, and he is laudably exempt from any affectation 
of benevolent candour to an opponent. In the House of 
Commons he is fortunately matched with an adversary 
whose sentiments might still be expressed in a question and 
answer which appeared in Punch several years ago :—“ Does 
Mr. G. hate Mr.D? No; but he dislikes him as much as so 
good aman can.” On Thursday, the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER was prepared to strain his conscientious mildness for 
the purpose of repelling an expected attack from his habitual 
assailant. After the conclusion of Sir Starrorp Nortu- 
core’s speech, the question was put by the SpEAKER before 
Mr. GLapstTonE unwillingly rose to defend his Manchester 
address. It would have been far more agreeable to have 
secured the last word, and to have covered a moderately 
successful apology by a brilliant attempt at retaliation ; but, as 
it happened, Mr. Disra£E.l, by reserving his speech, consulted 
the dramatic interest of the debate, for the final reply on the 
foreign policy of England was delivered by Lord PaLmEr- 
STON with incomparable effect. In the preliminary financial 
dispute, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore had in some respects 
the best of the argument. He compelled Mr. GLapstone 
to disavow his theory that the House and the country 
are primarily responsible for expenditure, .and his 
implied assumption that the Cabinet, as a body, is more 
extravagant than the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEeQueR. It 
was necessary to fall back on the conventional excuse that 
the present crisis is exceptional, and Mr. GLapsTone actu- 
ally announced that Sir Rosert Pret, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have contentedly acquiesced in a deficit. 
As Mr. Disrart afterwards remarked with the acuteness 
of hostility, Mr. GLapstone himself originally proposed to 
carry on the Russian war without the aid of a loan. The 
application of capital to current outlay in the course of the last 
two years offered the most striking contrast to the pedantic 
strictness of 1854. The defence of the Budget of 1861, 
which was founded on the possession of a surplus, was met 
by a still more conclusive answer. There would have been 
no estimated surplus if all the Government engagements 
had been met, and the result showed that there was, in fact, 
no surplus whatever. Mr. GLApsTONE understands finance 
far better than this rival, but the extemporaneous ingenuity 
of his theories and excuses often exposes him to confutation 
on particular points. His recent measures, however ques- 
tionable, admit of a more effective vindication than the shift- 
ing apologies of their versatile author. 

The main debate was a surprise to the House and to the 
Government. It had been generally reported that Mr. 
DisraELI intended to criticise the Manchester speech, and 
Mr. GLapsToneE was evidently disappointed when the attack 
was delivered by Sir 5. Norrucote, who, if he is a less 
formidable opponent, is also far less vulnerable. As the 
contest proceeded it was found that the financial assault was 
merely a feint, and that it was Mr. Disrarti’s main purpose 
to bid for office by delivering a political and diplomatic 
confession of faith. Before the Easter recess, he had pre- 
pared the way by a not unsuccessful duel with Mr. Giap- 
STONE, and it was not his interest to discuss in further detail 
a Budget which he had found it impossible to resist. 
Having repudiated with lofty contempt all desire to notice 
any out-of-door proceedings, Mr. Disrkaxti proceeded to 
deliver all the sarcasms which seemed available against 
Mr. Giapstonz’s Manchester speech. Having thus fol- 
lowed up Sir S. Norrncore’s attack, he proceeded 


to show how a change of Government would gratify the 
wishes of every floating and undecided section in the 
House. It is not Mr. Disraeni’s habit to rely on 
general sentiment or on abstract reason, nor does he address 
himself either to safe supporters or to irreconcileable ene- 
mies. As the unpolled voters concentrate on themselves 
the attention of candidates and agents at three o’clock on the 
polling day, so Mr. Bricut, Sir G. Bowyer, and the Irish 
members form the audience which the leader of the Opposition 
really desires to convince. ‘The Ministerial majority is narrow, 
and it is thought that a score of votes would tilt the scale in 
the opposite direction. The calculation is founded on an 
erroneous assumption, for both the great parties include 
moderate politicians whose votes may be determined either 
way by a political measure which they approve, or still 
more certainly by a party alliance which they distrust. Mr. 
Bricut himself commands more negative than positive 
votes, and his energetic support might not improbably de- 
feat the most hopeful attempt to overthrow a Minister. The 
political Roman Catholics exercise a still more repellent 
influence on questions in which their special prejudices are 
involved ; but, of all associates in the enterprise which Mr. 
DisRakEvt is undertaking, the most unprofitable is a foreign 
Sovereign. A confidential knowledge of French secrets, 
whether genuine or pretended, is the worst possible recom- 
mendation to any candidate for public favour. 

The peroration addressed to the advocates of reduced 
expenditure formed a curious illustration of the purpose 
and character of the speech. It was necessary to com- 
pliment Mr. Coppen, and at the same time to reassure the 
large section of the House which by no means adopts the 
conclusions of the author of the Three Panics. . Dis- 
RAELI, accordingly, explained that he supported the Vo- 
lunteers and the Channel fleet, that he had no intention of 
abandoning the Colonies, and that he was not disposed to 
abolish the maritime rights of belligerents. As none of 
these questions are at present practically open to discussion, 
there was no risk in taking the popular side, as there was 
no danger of alienating the professed economists. Mr. 
Coxppen and his friends, if they trust Mr. Disrarw, will be 
abundantly satisfied by the proposal to disarm and to main- 
tain unbroken peace by a deferential alliance with France. - 
Sir G. Bowyer, again, and Mr. Macurre cannot expect 
Mr. DisRakELi to avow religious sympathies which might 
disturb the numerous members of the Opposition who voted 
a few days ago against Maynooth. They are quite 
contented with the defence of the French occupation of 
Rome, and with the distinction between the independence of 
the Pore and his temporal power. A year ago, indeed, 
Lord Dersy declared that the maintenance of the Pore as 
an Italian Sovereign was a cardinal principle of English 
policy. Mr. Disrak.t is content to argue that the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See is incompatible with the residence of 
the Pore in the dominions of any temporal sovereign. 
Lord Patmerston replied by the only suitable criticism 
when he repeated the word “independence” with a shrug 
of the shoulder or a twitch of the elbow, which excited the 
sympathetic applause of the House. There was a highly 
characteristic absurdity in Mr. Disraxzua’s confident asser- 
tion that England would never tolerate the translation of the 
Holy See to France. Such an arrangement is in itself 
highly improbable; but if the Hmperor Naro thought 
fit to establish the Pore at Avignon or at St. Cloud, no 
sensible English statesman would raise the smallest diffi- 


conciliate. The only sympathies which he failed to touch 
were those of the House of Commons and the country. I 
is impossible for the acutest intellect to understand a feel- 
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ing which it has never experienced. It is evident that 
Mr. Disraeti has not discovered that the good-will of 
‘England to Italy is entirely disinterested and pure. It 
is idle to prove at length that Lord CLArENnpon, half-a- 
dogen years ago, shared the supercilious dislike of diplomacy 
to changes which then seemed imaginary. Lord Russe. 
afterwards thought that two Italian kingdoms would be 
better than one, but the English nation has heartily adopted 
the results which were achieved by one whom Mr. Disrar1t 
judiciously designates as “a person called Gartpatpt.” As 
Lord Patmerston observed, his speech expressed no feel- 
ing for the interests of the Italian people, and no better 
proof can be given that Mr. Disraext has not appreciated or 
realized to himself the state of universal opinion. There is 
only one national persuasion which it is still more imprudent 
to disregard ; and it is strange that a veteran tactician, in his 
eager pursuit of office, should urge upon the English Govern- 
ment the expediency of regulating its foreign policy exclu- 
sively by the wishes of France. ‘The suggestion was more 
offensive, as it was apparently made under French inspira- 
tion ; for the allegation that Lord Lyons and M. Mercier 
are at variance, if it was founded on any authority what- 
ever, must have come from Paris. Secrets may, perhaps, as 
Mr. Disraext said, not always be kept at Washington, but 
this particular secret has never been betrayed or invented 
by any American official or journalist. On the whole, the 
speech is the most imprudent of many similar experiments. 
Mr. Disraetr’s bid for office is now before the country, and 
it amounts to disarmament, abject servility, and desertion of 
the cause of Italy. It is not surprising that Lord Patmer- 
STON replied in a tone of exulting triumph. 


ITALY. 


AN one who did not remember that gratitude means 
the expectation of favours to come might be a little 
puzzled by the appearance of the letter which the King of 
Iray has addressed to the Emreror. It is true that the 
moment at which he wrote was one that might have justified 
an outburst of friendly feeling and self-gratulation. The 
success of the visit which the Kine has paid to Naples has 
been so extraordinary that it is not astonishing he should 
ask all his friends to notice it. There has not been a 
single blot on the sun of his triumph. All has been bright, 
and happy, and promising. The favourite theory of the 
reactionists—that the Piedmontese first buy their vic- 
tories, and then abuse them with every aggravation of 
wanton cruelty—can scarcely last any longer after a whole 
population has joined in making the Kine’s coming an 
occasion of public and domestic rejoicing, and has paid a 
sincere tribute of thanks to the rulers who do their utmost 
to save their country from the brigands of the Ecclesiastical 
Provinces. This is a great source of satisfaction to all the 
friends of Italy, but it seems scarcely necessary for a Sove- 
reign to write an autograph letter to say that his subjects 
like him. Still less can the mere presence of the French 
fleet be a basis for so much gratitude. We should scarcely 
expect Victor Emmanvet to write himself to thank 
the Queen for permitting the men on board the por- 
tion of our Mediterranean fleet stationed at Naples to 
welcome him in their Sunday clothes. These are only 
the ordinary courtesies of friendly sovereigns. The Kina’s 
gratitude is, we may be sure, prospective. His great 
friend and patron is going to do something more for him, 
The Kina hopes that he is going to give him Rome. For 
some weeks past there has been a growing impression that 
the evacuation of Rome by the French is near at hand. It 
is difficult to account for this feeling. There seems no 

recise reason why the French should be thought to be more 
fikely to go now than they were half a year ago. But the 
impression that they are going gains ground. ‘Ihe Emperor 
appears to think General Goron has stood the Porr’s friend 
long enough, and his successor might not feel an equal 
repugnance to let the Italians have their way. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’s recent speech was received by the French official 
press with a strange acquiescent silence ; and we can hardly 
suppose VictoR EMMANUEL could write such a letter as 
he has written unless he knew it would be acceptable, 
France and Europe are being rapidly accustomed to the idea 
that Rome must belong to Italy; and when this is effected, 
the actual withdrawal of the troops will seem a very simple 
thing. 

The Emperor, if he does withdraw his troops, will, it 
must be admitted, have made a handsome profit out of the 


would continue to exercise a certain amount of pressure over 
the Holy See, and he would have a strategical position in the 
peninsula that would diminish the prospect of a strong united 
Italy some day turning against the author of its fortunes, 
But the pressure cxeledl over the Pontifical Cabinet ig 
not worth much. It has been abundantly proved that the 
Pore is ready to do him all the harm he can, and enjoys 
administering a moral slap in the face to his protector. A 
certain amount of influence France must always have at 
Rome, because she is the greatest and most ready to fight 
of Catholic nations; but the mere presence of the French 
troops at Rome does not enable France to command any- 
thing more. Possibly, some compensation may be asked for 
the loss of the strategical position; although it would be 
rather scandalous if the Emperor were to demand too 
directly a reward for not keeping his troops in the heart of a 
friendly country. But even if the evacuation of Rome were 
any loss to him, he would much more than make up for it 
by the advantage at home which it would bring him, and 
which he has already secured in part by the course he has 
taken. He has accustomed France to see that the priests can 
be safely defied, and he has exposed to the world the weak 
ness of the Legitimist party. And he has also achieved a 
success which probably gives him even greater pleasure, 
The Constitutional party in France, headed by MM. Guizor 
and Turers, were at once his most bitter and most formi- 


were much the ablest men in France, and also because the 
had to a great extent the sympathy of England. They have 
always defended the occupation of Rome, and lately they 
have insisted on it more than ever. They have invented a 
special theory in its honour. They say—and the view is 
very plausible —that the Church is the only antagonist to the 
crushing, overwhelming power of the State, and that Rome 
is thus the last bulwark of Continental freedom. It is a 
perpetual ccunterpoise to democratic Imperialism, and the 
only one that continues always the same. If the retention 
of Rome were a mere matter of theory, this would be a very 
pretty theory, although it is rather too obviously accommo- 
dated to the special case of modern France. In Italy itself 
there are no signs of the Church being wanted to check the 
State. But, at any rate, whether the theory is a good or a 
bad one, there is the same objection to it that lies against 
maintaining the temporal power in order to give a 
local habitation to Catholicism. The practical daily 
sufferings caused by the occupation of Rome and the 
forcible maintenance of the Ecclesiastical Government, 
are too overwhelming to let theories have any place at all. It 
is as monstrous to ask the Romans to endure the Porr’s 
rule in order that a remote influence of a salutary kind may 
operate on the minds of French electors, as it is to demand 
that they shall be wretchedly governed in order to make thé 
machinery of Catholicism work smoothly. Europe has pro- 
nounced against the dogma of the Constitutionalists just as 
it has pronounced against the dogma of the Legitimists, 
England especially is with the Emrzror in this matter; 
and it is he, if he withdraws the troops, and not his old 
opponents, who has engaged our sympathies. He could have 
held his own against them probably, even if he had nothing 
but the sword to trust to. But it is at the same time very 
satisfactory to him to have cleared them out of his way so 
easily, and to have destroyed, at least for the time, their political 
connection with England. Here we have most of us comé 
to the conclusion that, in fact, the Papal Government is 4 
monstrous and glaring abuse, and we are for the man who 
will get rid of theories, and apply a practical remedy to a 
practical evil. 


Light has also dawned on Italy within the last few days 
from a quarter where there is generally a darkness of the 
kind that makes itself felt. Count Recuvere has announced 
that Austria must henceforth adopt a new policy. She must 
abandon her dearly-loved dream of intermixing in the affairs 
of all her neighbours. In Italy, it is expressly stated, Austria 
must occupy a purely defensive position. This is indeed 
a change from the days—so near in time, so far in the 
sequence of events—when Austria proclaimed it as a necessity 
of her existence that she should make all Italy, from the 
Alps to the Straits of Messina, act solely according to her 
pleasure. Austria now stands on her good behaviour. She 
abandons the exiled Dukes; she has nothing to do with the 
King of Naruzs; she will let the Pope take care of himself; 
she renounces all secret visions of reeonquering Lombardy. 
We may be sure that much must have happened to damp 
the pride of Austria,andmany Cabinet battles must have been 


transaction. It is true that,if he kept an army there, he 


fought, before so great an alteration of policy could have 


dable enemies. They were formidable, both because they 
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been formally announced. The Emperor has been spending 
weeks this spring with his Italian army, andrumour says that 


how the beautiful country that he saw lying at his feet from 
the outposts of Verona could be once more won back. 
He has had to give up this, as many other men have 
had to give up the objects of their dearest affections and 
brightest visions, owing to a “cursed want of tin.” He 
must let Cousin Amy go, as he cannot afford to keep her. 
Luckily, he has sensible friends, who put this to him 
candidly, and who, directly they get him to see the truth, 
take care to record his acknowledgment, The Italians 
have everything to gain by this announcement, They will 
not trust it enough to relax their preparations for war, but 
they can use it as an assurance to the world that the Popg 
is now left, so far as Austria is concerned, to their protec- 
tion. The French can scarcely stay as guardians of an 
important post against an Austrian attack—an excuse fre- 
quently offered for their stay at Rome — when the Austrians 
have pledged themselves not to make any attack at all, It 
may hereafter render it more difficult for the Italians to 
break the peace of the world in order to gain Venetia, 
if Austria is believed to be merely occupied in defending 
herself ; but, for the moment, the great object of Italian 
effort is not Venice, but Rome, and by promising to stay 
quietly at home the Austrians have removed one considerable 
obstacle out of the way of the Italians to their capital. 

Italy has also had another piece of luck this week. She 
has for a long time been enjoying the moral support of 
England. Itis this support that has carried her through 
the trying times which followed the peace of Villafranca — 
which has given her leisure and courage to tranquillize the 
Southern Provinces, and has cheered her with the reasonable 
anticipation of soon giving life and happiness to the Roman 
tags and winning a capital for herself. Whether it has 

en by the show of force, or by wisdom in council, or by 
any other means, that this has been done, the fact is ine 
disputable, The support of England has been the sheet- 
anchor of Italy since the Austrian war, That Italians 
know this, and delight to own it, has been abundantly 
shown by the enthusiastic welcome with which they have 
received, on his way to Naples, the man who has been 
the most zealous and conspicuous instrument of England in 
the bestowal of this support. Sir James Hupson has amply 
deserved the tribute of gratitude that has been so lavishly 
we him, On the continuance of this moral support of 

ngland the Italian cause is still greatly dependent. Every 
day makes it easier for Italy to stand alone, but she is 
yet too young, and has to front difficulties too great, to be 
quite sure of her footing if her friends desert her. It is 
no secret that the leaders of the English party which may 
any day come into office would like to desert her if they 
dared, A large proportion of the private members of the 
party would wish to show their sympathy with the happiness 
and liberty of Italy, but they must go with their leaders ; 
and it is not the opposition of its followers, but a fear of 
the country that would prevent a Conservative Cabinet 
from doing what it could to damage Italy. So strong, 
however, is the feeling in England for the Italian cause, that 
it is only at the eleventh hour, when silence had become im- 
possible, that Mr. Disraezi has ventured to select the ground 
on which he would arrange his opposition to Italy, It was a 
choice of difficulties. He could scarcely, at this time of day, 
avow, what is to some extent the truth, that the Conserva- 
tive party dislike Italy for the precise reason that Italy is 
the enemy of Austria, and of the despotism and military 
tyranny which Austria represents. ‘To have occupied a 
definite position on the Roman question would have em- 
broiled him either with his Protestant or his Papal sup- 
porters. His ingenuity, however, suggested to him a third 
ine which he might adopt, and if the Italians had prayed 
night and day they could never have dreamt of asking that 
an ill-wisher might select a line so wonderfully favourable 
to them. Mr, Disraett’s last discovery in politics — his 
final statement of the Conservative policy with regard to 
Italy —is that England ought simply to think as France 
thinks, to act as France acts, to damp the Italians if the 
Exprror wishes them discouraged, and to keep the Porg 
at Rome as long as any single object of the EmrzRor’s ambi- 
tion may, by any possibility, be served by things staying as 
they are. The Italians ought to mark with the whitest of 
chalk the day on which the withdrawal of the support of 
England has been inseparably connected, by the man most 
anxious to withdraw it, with the tamest and meanest 


subserviency to Louis 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMPROMISE. 


GQHEER weariness appears to have disposed the House of 
Commons to accept the least respectable of all the edu- 
cational schemes that have been submitted to it, The Old 
Code was liberal and considerate — the New Code was violent 
and doctrinaire, But the hybrid, shapeless monster which 
has arisen from the ashes of both, has no definite character 
that can be attached to its name, It is rather a fortuitous 
concurrence of clauses than a scheme, It effects none of 
the objects of the New Code, and remedies none of the 
defects of the old one. It does not apply any test of effi- 
ciency to the labours of the schoolmasters, and it takes no 
step to aid the districts which have been hitherto passed by 
as too poor for assistance, Its only effect is to leave the 
system of Privy Council grants in a condition of such 
deplorable confusion that some further change will be, 
within a very brief period, a matter of necessity. Mr. 
Lowe has dealt with the education of the people 
much in the way in which the Board of Works have 
dealt in recent years with ‘the site of the new Foreign 
Office. Prevented from building upon it a structure exactly 
to his mind, he has contented himself with pulling down 
the old edifice and getting rid of the materials. He trusts 
that the unsightly mass of ruin and rubbish which he leaves 
behind will be a useful argument for any future scheme of 
reconstruction he may propose. All the old institutions 
which cumbered the ground, and which were a bar to the 
realization of his theories, have either been destroyed or 
fatally damaged. ‘The pupil-teacher system has been shat- 
tered with one blow. The certificates, which haye attracted 
a large body of competent men to fill the place of the 
battered dame or worn-out soldier of old times, have 
lost their money value, and are now an empty form. The 
Training Colleges, deprived of pupils and prizes, will crumble 
away rapidly; and then but few of the distinctive features of 
the old Privy Council system will be left. But nothing has 
been provided by the wisdom of the House of Commons to 
fill its place. It has simply extracted the efficient principle 
out of both the old system and the new proposal, and the resi- 
duum that remains from each after this process it has combined 
together, and accepted as a new scheme, Under the old 
system, the certificate of the master was the guarantee that 
the Privy Council grant was well applied, and that the 
education of the children was adequate. Under the Revised 
Code, it was sought to obtain the same guarantee by the 
examination of the individual children, The House of 
Commons has made the certificate “honorary,” and the 
examination simply formal, It is obvious that such a settle- 
ment of the controversy can only be transient, and it is 
equally obvious that it was never intended by its authors to 
be anything else. The benefit which Mr, Lowe hopes to 
reap from it is that, when next he assails the principle of 
State aid, he will find fewer enemies to resist him, and will 
be able to point to a complete disorganization as a justifica- 
tion for his interference. 

It is curjous to trace in the debate the feelings which 
induced the House of Commons to acquiesce in so unsatis+ 
factory a proposal. As far as the first part of the debate 
went, while Mr. WaLPoLe’s resolutions were nominally under 
discussion, the only ground for yielding appears to have been a 
languid indisposition to continue fighting. No one spoke 
absolutely in favour of the new Minute, Every one had 
objections, more or less serious, to urge against it, But the 
spirit of indifference which has seized upon the Legisla- 
ture was too strong for them to combat. ‘The abstruse details 
of the Privy Council system were not calculated to wake 
the House of Commons from its deep repose. Mr, Lowe 
had the great advantage that it devolved upon his opponents 
to begin. It wasas impossible for them to reverse an admi- 
nistrative act which had the foree of law as it would have 
been for him to pass it in the shape of a Bill, But a later 

riod of the eyening revealed that there were other feel- 
ings at work in procuring a reception so unwontedly favour- 
able for the Vick-Presipent. The certificated schoolmasters 
appear to have provoked the animosity which has prevailed 
against the Privy Council system. Mr. Water's proposal, 
that the monopoly which they have enjoyed under the old 
Minutes should be utterly abolished, would not have been 
listened to under ordinary circumstances. It was a breach 
of the engagement upon the faith of which the masters had 
selected their vocation, and it was doubly harsh to men who 
had already been very mercilessly treated. In its ordinary 
mood the Ct which consoled the proctors with a quarter 
of a million would haye shrunk from inflicting this injustice. 


—— 


Financially, the proposal was still more suspicious. It 
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would have pitchforked all the dames’ schools in England 
upon the Education Estimate at once. It gave up the soli- 
tary security which the State still exacts as the condition of 
its grant; and it would have assuredly presented Mr. Giap- 
STONE with a deficiency even larger than those to which 
he is used. But yet it was only by a very narrow ma- 
jority that the resolution was defeated ; and the country 
gentlemen voted with Mr. Watrer in large numbers. This 
division makes it clear from what quarter a great part of the 
hostility to the old system has arisen. ‘The certificated 
master, with his ambiguous position, pretentious education, 
and resolution to be valued at least at his just price, has 
entered deeply into the soul of the squires. Many a parochial 
grudge against some uppish busybody fresh from the Train- 
ing College was resented in that division. 

It is evident that the compromise which has buried this 
uninviting topic for the present is only an armistice for the 
session. ‘There are many indications that the war between 
the partisans of the present half-Voluntary system and the 
Voluntaries pure and simple is not at an end. Mr. 
Watter’s resolution missed victory too narrowly to be 
definitively abandoned. The Times has recommenced, without 
loss of time, the task of decrying what the last twenty years 
have achieved. It is evident, from an article which it 
published upon Thursday, that the attack is not only to be 
resumed next year, but is to take a wider range. The 
doctrine which, by a strange perversion of terms, is called 
free-trade in education, has as yet only received a limited 
development. The system of “bounties and protection” 
under which education is said to suffer has only been 
partially denounced. Hitherto, the only interference 
with the legitimate law of supply and demand that has been 
assailed is the interference of the State. ‘ But if the supply 
of education is to be deemed a fit subject for the application 
of the axioms of political economy, it is obvious that private 
benevolence furnishes a stimulus to that supply quite 
as irregular and unnatural as the benevolence of the 
State. Such free-trade in education will not be at- 
tained until the supply of teaching, both in quantity and 
quality, is regulated precisely by the price which the 
parents are willing to pay for it. In the course of his 
speeches, Mr. Lowe made no demonstration against this 
private “system of bounties and protection.” He went 
no further than to intimate that he thought that the libe- 
rality with which the clergy had been induced to contribute 
under the existing system was a positive evil. But now 
the Times has unmasked its batteries against this last rem- 
nant of protection. It reverts, in language of regretful 
admiration, to the old days when the dame’s school con- 
stituted the only popular education. It sneers bitterly at 
all that has been effected since, and hints that the efforts 
of those who have worked and spent so largely in the cause 
have been so liberally repaid by the popularity they have 
earned that no gratitude for their services is due from us 
now. This is a surer and deadlier method of attack than 
any other that could have been adopted. It will fit 
in admirably well with the temper of mind in which 
the Revised Code will have left the managers. Their na- 
tural disgust at the fickle policy of the Council Office is 
likely enough to extend to the cause in which the Council 
encouraged them to engage. A taunt judiciously levelled 
at the moment when this mood is upon them will admirably 
second their economical inclinations ; and if these feelings 
are diligently cultivated during the ensuing recess, the 
spring will find them ready to lay down their arms at the 
first summons of Mr. Lowe. It may perbaps seem hard, at 
first sight, that all the fruits of five-and-twenty years’ 
fighting against prejudice and illiberality should be sacrificed 
at one blow to humour the theoretic fancies of a single 
philosopher. But eager educationists may take comfort 
from the reflection that they are not alone in their mis- 
fortune. It is the fate of our generation to be the victim 
of reconstructions. We have built our fleet anew once, and 
are just on the point of doing so again; and a far less 
interval than a quarter of a century has elapsed between 
the two reconstructions. And they may also derive con- 
solation from the thought that Mr. Lowe's structure, what- 
ever it may be, will not be more permanent than that over 
which they are mourning at this moment. A few ycars 
hence, he will, in his turn, be acting the part Sir J. K. 
SHUTTLEWoRTH is acting now, and despairingly appealing to 
the Opposition of the day to defend his progeny from some 
new theorist, more self-confident, more ignorant, and more 
combative even than himself. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


ee Federal Government has so effectually suppressed 
all information respecting the recent progress of the war, 
that it can only be asserted that the invading armies have 
gained no advantage since the reduction of Fort Pulaski, 
It is reported that General Burnswe has been defeated at 
Newbern, and it is known that the Union forces have 
evacuated Jacksonsville, in Florida. Commodore Foorr igs 
supposed to be bombarding Fort Wright, otherwise called 
Fort Pillow; but General Porr, who cooperated in the 
capture of Island No. 10, has left the banks of the Missis- 
sippi to reinforce General Hatirck in the neighbourhood 
of Corinth. General M’CLeEtvan still lies in front of the 
works of Yorktown, waiting, perhaps, for the advance of 
Banks and M’Dow.e tt by the inland road from Washington 
to Richmond. For the purpose of defeating the secrecy 
attempted by the Federal Government, and of correcting 
the mendacity of the New York journals, the friends or 
agents of the Confederate Government have judiciously 
established a weekly paper in London under the title of 
the Index ; but although a Southern feeling naturally gives a 
different colour to events, no definite information as to the 
conduct of the campaign seems to have reached England from 
any quarter. All accounts, however, coincide in represent- 
ing the resolution of the South to be immutably fixed, and, 
if the statement can be trusted, no further proof is necessary 
of the impossibility of subjugation. The firmness and energy 
of the Confederate Government contrasts strangely with 
the absence of desperate resolution on the part of the troops. 
The severest critic of American military proceedings must 
admit that the armies on both sides display a rapid intel- 
ligence in knowing when they are beaten. At Pittsburg, 
on the 6th of April, whole Federal regiments ran away, 
refused to fight, or allowed themselves to be captured ; and 
Fort Pulaski resembled Fort Sumter, by surrendering on 
the same day of the year after an equally bloodless defence. 


deserved compliment, by declaring that it was impossible to 
stand such a fire and to live; but as he and his troops re- 
mained for a short time in the fort without losing a single 


tively harmless. The capture of Island No. 10 was effected 
with an equal regard to the personal safety of both parties ; 
and if the works of Yorktown are ever stormed, it will 
perhaps appear that a desperate enterprise has been accom- 
plished without any serious casualty. 

The armies will learn how to fight as the war goes on, 
and there is, unfortunately, at present, no prospect of peace, 
The Northern population will perhaps not even be brought 
to their senses by the impending collapse of the finances. 
The recklessness of the Government and Congress becomes 
every day more conspicuous; and the postponement of 
general bankruptcy, though it will aggravate the eventual 
catastrophe, seems to give additional impulse to their extra- 
vagance. It has been repeatedly shown that an expenditure 
of 250,000,000l. is out of all proportion to an assumed 
revenue of 30,000,000/., and now it appears that even the 
insufficient taxes which were projected have not been sanc- 
tioned by the Senate. It is even doubted whether any Tax 
Bill will be passed, and in the meantime the public creditors 
have no security but a general pledge which Congress has 
thus far been unwilling to redeem. The Government has 
at this moment scarcely income enough to meet the ordinary 
expenses of civil administration in time of peace, and it has 
certainly not afarthing of revenue to apply either to the outlay 
of the war or to the payment of interest on a National Debt 
already involving a charge of 14,000,000/. a-year. Federal 
journalists, whose utter ignorance on this question comes tothe 
| aid of their habitual audacity, are never tired of repeating 
that England supported the burdens of the French war by 
the aid of a paper currency. The objection to the fiscal 


pended cash payments, but that it has never even attempted 
to establish a reasonable proportion between its liabilities 
and its revenue. Interest, as well as expenditure, is paid 
out of loans, and the process of borrowing without paying 
must sooner or later come to an end. At the worst period, 
the English Government raised a larger sum by taxes than 
by loans ; and in the fifth or sixth year of the war Mr. Pitt 
acknowledged the error he had committed in not having 
imposed still larger taxes at the beginning. From that time 
the revenue was brought to a level at which it would almost 
have sufficed to meet the cost of the war, if the debt had 


not previously been unduly increased. The citizens of the 


The commandant of the garrison paid the enemy an un- * 


life, the terrible cannonade would seem to have been compara- | 


policy of the Federal Government is not that it has sus- 
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United States, on the other hand, have, up to the present 
moment, shrunk from the sacrifice of contributing a single 
dollar to the enterprise which they describe in bombastic 
terms of enthusiasm. The Morrixt Tariff, which has greatly 
reduced the Customs revenue, is the solitary fiscal record of 
Northern patriotism or smartness. 

It is not surprising that the pertinacious good faith of 
England is rewarded only by obloquy and stupid animosity. 
When the French Minister at Washington visits the Con- 
federate capital, the New York papers gravely announce 
that he has gone to look after the safety of some tobacco 
which has been purchased for his Government. In some 
versions, the mission is said to be preparatory to a termina- 
tion of the civil contest, and to an alliance between France 
and the re-United States for immediate war with England. 
If Lord Lyons had taken a journey to Richmond, it is easy 
to imagine the clamour which would have been excited by 
his perfidious interposition. M. Mercier’s visit may pro- 
bably have_led to no political results, but it was certainly not 
suggested by a concern for tobacco. It is again rumoured, 
with much probability, that the Emperor Napotron has 
urged the English Government to take some step for termi- 
nating hostilities, or for putting an end to the blockade ; but, 
even if the report is true, the neutrality of England will not 
be broken, nor is it probable that France will act alone. The 
terrible distress which threatens Lancashire might furnish a 

lausible pretext for interference, and the objection which 
is founded on the technical rights of belligerents will 
not perpetually be thought conclusive; but Englishmen, 
notwithstanding the scandalous conduct of American poli- 
ticians, still prefer a great sacrifice to any wrongful act, and 
they perceive that a practical protest against the annihilation 
of the cotton trade would at present be premature. However 

robable may be the general belief that the conquest of the 
Bouth is impossible, it has not yet been verified by actual ex- 
perience. The Federal States declare that they can restore 
the Union by force, and at the end of twelve months it is 
too soon to say that they have failed. Foreign recogni- 
tion and protection of the seceded States would furnish the 
North with an invaluable excuse for want of success. It 
would always be asserted and believed that English jealousy 
had prevented the re-establishment of the Union, and the 
attempt, even if it were compulsorily deferred, would never 
be finally abandoned. For the sake of a doubtful ae 
England would incur the cost and danger of a war with the 
North, while the domestic quarrel would only be suspended 
or adjourned. It is better to dispense with cotton than to 
engage in an undertaking which might lead to many em- 
barrassing complications. 

Sooner or later it will become necessary to ise the 
Confederacy, and it is absurd to suppose that the blockade 
will be recognised for ever. A measure which may be ex- 
cusable-as an incident of active war would become intoler- 
able if it were employed as a permanent mode of hostility or 
vengeance. By as much as the value of cotton goods 
exceeds double the cost of the raw material, the loss of 
European manufacturers is greater than that of the Southern 
planters; and the consumers, who have a greater interest in 
the question than the cotton growers and the millowners 
together, are mulcted in all parts of the world without any 
fault of their own. Neutral Powers must respect a legal 
blockade, but any State may relieve itself from the obliga- 
tion by ceasing to be neutral. Many wars have been 
founded on slighter grounds than the starvation of whole 
classes by the act of the enemy. The cotton manufacture 
concerns the principal European Governments quiteas nearly 
as the condition of Holstein or of Greece; and when it has 
been decided that the Confederate States are independent, 
no third Power will long be allowed to exclude a recognised 
State from all intercourse with the rest of the world. The 
Government of Washington, legally representing the former 
Union, is fairly entitled to demand a reasonable interval for 
the experiment of reconquest. It may not be possible to 
adjust the terms of a compromise until the comparative 
strength of the contending parties has been sufficiently 
tried. It is not for foreigners to determine whether the 
Border States shall belong to the Northern or to the Southern 
Republic. Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia itself, may 
perhaps be held by force, like Maryland, notwithstand- 
ing their strong sympathies with the neighbouring Slave 
States. The campaign has hitherto been virtually a 
fight for a frontier, and the struggle may be considered 
legitimate, because it is unavoidable. Total subjugation 
also is perfectly regular and proper, if only it proves to 
be practicable. The perpetual stoppage of the export of 
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MAYNOOTH. 


J pes easy to laugh at Mr. WHattey, who, with a little 

more ability and a somewhat higher position in the: 
House, would become a tolerable ‘butt. Probably the 111! 
members who supported his Maynooth motion consider that: 
they have a right to participate in the joke. Not one of 
them, with the respectable exception of Mr. Newpxearr, | 
had courage enough to support their spokesman; and yet! 
even the unconscious buffoonery of caricatured intolerance: 
is less censurable than a servile and mercenary vote given | 
in defiance of conscientious conviction. More than half 

the minority would deeply regret the repeal of the Act of 

1845, although they feel themselves at liberty to purchase! 
by a dishonest act the support of the stupidest portion of 
their constituents, including many as insincere as them- 

selves. The Maynooth pledge is imposed on candidates in | 
ordinary boroughs by some active little faction which may ' 
possess, or claim, the power of turning the election, and the | 
promise to give a corrupt vote in the House is quite as. 
immoral as the old-fashioned payment of a ten-pound note ' 
for a tortoise-shell cat. Yet Mr. WHaL.ey’s followers would ' 
do well to consider the meanness of throwing on their 

opponents the responsibility both of carrying out the opinions ) 
which are common to both parties, and of defying the 

resentment of real or pretended zealots for Protestantism. 

The enlightened men of the world who walk into 

the lobby with Mr. Wuattey, and then laugh at. 
his fanaticism at their clubs, are really thrusting: 
honester politicians forward to discharge the duties which | 
they are afraid to perform, and even to acknowledge. It. 
has been paradoxically asserted that an ostentatious pro- 

fession of morality and religion destroys all sense of right 

and wrong; but it might be more truly said that, wherever | 
public questions are supposed to turn on conscientious 

scruples, conscience, for the most part, dictates that course. 
of action which is popularly denounced as secular or irre- 
ligious. In England, there is always something to be got by’ 
pretended bigotry; while the larger and sounder part of the - 
community, though it dislikes sectarian agitation, is too 

indolent to take active measures against hypocrites and 

enthusiasts. Even the strongest advocates of No-P. 

have learned to be ashamed of the Maynooth squabble, but 

they wish to reduce their creed to an obvious absurdity 

before they finally desert it. Mr. Waatter makes the 

cause which he worthily represents as ridiculous as possible, 

when he loudly affirms that the Roman Catholic religion 

recommends theft and homicide. His absurdities may per- 

haps be useful in exploding an obsolete controversy, but 
the country will owe no gratitude to the members who 

countenanced by their presence and by their votes the 

belief that Maynooth was still a proper topic for the 
consideration of Parliament. 

It would not be difficult to devise more plausible reasons 
than Mr. WHatey’s for an unjust and inexpedient deci- 
sion; but, as the members of the minority abstained from 
putting forward sophisms of their own, they must be con- 
sidered to have adopted the nonsense of their leader. Mr. 
NewvecatTeE alone contributed an unexpected argument to 
the side of Protestantism by quoting the authority of that 
eminent political divine, the late Mr. Hume. might 
have been expected that the celebrated economist would - 
vote against a Parliamentary grant for any purpose what- 
ever, but he appears, in fact, to have adopted the rational 
opinion that it was useless to make Maynooth the excuse 
for an annual religious quarrel. It is strange that Mr. 
Home should have informed Mr. Newpraars that, at some 
future time, it would be n “once more to draw the 
“ claymore, and take to the hill side.” The claymore, gladius 
major, though the name has been made familiar by Scorr’s. 
novels, is scarcely the national weapon of Englishmen, nor 
is it easy to understand how a grave county member could 
take to the hill side and the kilt on the level meadows of 


decently-dressed Warwickshire. When Mr. Hume’s Arma- . 


geddon really impends, zealous Protestants will perhaps 
think it judicious to garrison Mr. WHALLEy’s tower on the 
borders of Wales, where there are hill sides in plenty, if 
not Highland claymores. They will not fail to remember 
that, in the awful crisis of the Papal aggression, they were 
exhorted with not less appropriateness and good sense to 
follow Dorcas or TaprtHa to some metaphorical river-side. 
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nality, even in folly, is by no means easy’to attain. 
Mr. Wuattey and offensively; but 
he is, after all, as rational and as courteous as Archbishop’ 
MacHatsg, or the Archbishop of TouLouse, or, with re- 
verence be it spoken, as the Porz himself. If it is alleged 
in a Parliamentary speech that the Roman Catholic creed 
is the negation of the Ten Commandments, a Papal Allo- 
cution, not long since, contained the equally astounding 
proposition that the promotion of Italian unity involved 
@ denial of the immortality of the soul. In both cases, the 
speaker merely intended to express his own hatred against 
theological opponents whom he was unfortunately unable 
toburn. The Archbishop of TouLouse proposed ‘to cele- 
brate the anniversary of a massacre of Protestants in 

isely the same spirit which would probably induce Mr. 
Goatner to applaud the execution of Bishop Fisarr or of 


Sir Tuomas More. The humbler bigot has, however, at least’ 


the excuse that he has no better method of thrusting him- 
self into a kind of notoriety. Archbishops and Supreme 
Pontiffs, if their motives are less personal, are perhaps more 
thoroughly sincere in their intolerance. It may also be re- 
marked that Mr. WHaLLey would only doom to temporal 
spoliation and eternal perdition those who profess a religious 
persuasion different from his own. The Pops, with less 
excuse, curses several millions of orthodox Catholics on the 
express ground of their political heresies. 

The Irish members may claim some credit’ for their re- 
ception of a challenge which would have furnished a fair 
pretext for hostile demonstrations. The red flag was waved 
and flapped before their faces, but they steadily refused to 
shut their eyes and charge. Instead of drowning poor Mr. 
Wuattey’s eloquence with laughter and ironical cheers, 
crafty conspirators would have listened ‘in gloomy silence, 
until the reporters had taken down every foolish insult which 
could have been directed against the Romish Church. The 
Roman Catholic members, much to their eredit, concurred 
with the body of the ‘House in treating an absurd attack 
on their principles with the contempt which it deserved. 
Not one of their number took the trouble to deny that, in his 
religious capacity, he was a potential murderer or thief. 
The silent commentary on the Anti-Maynooth agitation 
would have been more complete if Sir Rosert Peet had 
not thought it necessary to express official disapproval of 
the motion, not without his customary allusions to the 
memory of his father. Sixteen years have passed since 
the Maynooth Act gave Mr. Disraexi his first opportunity 
of presenting himself as the mouthpiece of the Conservative 
maicontentsof the day. He has since courted, with alternate 
blandishments, the enemies of Maynooth and the devoted 
adherents of the Popgr’s temporal power. By this time he 
has probably satisfied himself that nothing more is to be got 
by countenaneing a purposeless No-Popery agitation. He 
must regard as a happy accident the transfer of the Pro- 
testant leadership from his own ally, Mr. Spooner, to a pro- 
fessed member of the Liberal party, yet it may be prudent to 
observe that corrupt bargains with minor sects and factions 
add nothing to the strength of a political chief. Fanatic 
for fanatic, the country would prefer Mr. Wuatuey himself 
toan Ultramontane nominee of Irish priests, and a Ministry 
which relied on either form of sectarianism would incur 
almost equal contempt and hostility. Society at large is by 
no means disposed to give up its peaceable pursuits to 
brandish the claymore on either side of the hill. 

The practical advantage of the Maynooth grant has little to 
do with the question. In principle and in theory it is right 
that the education of a needy clergy sheuld be promoted 
at the public expense. At the time when the grant was 
first voted, Groree III. himself was willing to concur with 
Mr. Pitt in providing a system of payment for the Irish 
priesthood. tis most unfortunate that the project failed 
through its connexion with the larger subject of political 
emancipation. A salaried clergy would probably have been 
comparatively’ loyal, but there is no reason why the modest 
endowment of Muynooth should affect political opinions. 
The clergy are recruited from the class of small farmers and 
tradesmen, which is but moderately well affected to the English 
Government, and they pass into the ranks of a hierarchy 
devoted to its own corporate aggrandizement, and owning, 
as Mr. WHat might urge, a foreign allegiance. They are 
not at all more seditious because they have learned a little 
Latin and a good deal of dogmatic theology at Maynooth. 
A still lower education would diminish their self- 
and make them, if possible, still more docile tools of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, The only mode of disarming sacer- 
dotal enmity to eivil society is to:make clergymen, if pos- 


‘sible, gentlemen, and in any case ordinary menibers: of ‘the 
community. The adoption of Mr. Prrt’s ‘plan would, 
‘certain extent, have modified the owe of ‘the Trish 
|priests ; and even the’ ‘grant to Mayn ‘is~ probabl 
‘beneficial, as far ‘as effect. The No-Popery, 
agitators, who quote against Maynooth students the para- 
doxical metaphysics of casuistical speculators, do'the un- 
polished young Irishmen undeserved honour, as well:as 
great injustice. A Welsh dissenting preacher splits more 
theological hairs every Sunday than a parish priest from 
Maynooth in the whole course of his life. The precepts of! 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland are traditional anid 
simple, and on the whole they are probably consistent with 
sound morality. Many Calvinistic dogmas are quite as 
startling as the crudest extraets from Peter Dens, and yet: 
it would be utterly unjust to charge Presbyterians or fol- 
lowers of WuttT¥igLp with immoral doctrines and practices.) 
It was not Sancnez or Escosar who set the Longford! 
priests to work at the late election, but the: te zeabi 
which is naturally strongest in the democracy of a great: 
association. The'way to counteract’ the troublesome activity 
of the priests is not'to inflict upon them a great injustice, 
which would in no degree diminish ‘their capacity for mis« 
chief. 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


"pH general anxiety created through Europe by the ill- 
ness of the King of the BELGIANS may serve to remind 
us of the very remarkable place.occupied by that monarch 
in the State system of the Western world. The importance 
attached to this life, now prolonged through more than the 
usual term, is not completely accounted for by the personal 
characteristics of the man himself. Nobody ever supposed 
Leoprotp the First to possess very extraordinary abilities; 
and he has been notoriously deficient in some of the virtues 
which distinguished the only member of his house who can 
be compared with him—the lamented Prince Consort of 
England. But the fact remains that, at the head of the 
very Benjamin of European kingdoms, he has weighed as 
heavily in the councils of the world as the most powerful 
Sovereigns of his time; and his death, when he is taken 
away, will be felt as the loss of one considerable guarantee 
of peace and order. 

There may seem irony in the praise if the Princes of 
the House of Saxe Cosoure are complimented on thoroughly 
understanding the position to which so many of them have 
been called. Despots and demagogues have equally poured 
their sarcasms on constitutional monarchy. It was notori- 
ously the habit of the late Czar Nicuoras of Russia, when 
a particularly democratic American presented himself at 
Court, to find a common ground of political conversation in. 
ridicule of constitutional kings. “My system I know,” said 
His Masesry, “and your system I know; but what are these?” 
But this is the disparagement of superficial observers. The 
stir now going on in all the old despotisms of the Continent 
shows that the importunity of facts has forced sovereigns and 
courts into something like a conviction of the truth that 
constitutional kings who deal fairly with their subjects may 
enjoy as much of the luxury of actual power as autocrats, 
and a great deal more of the luxury of security. The factis 
that a nation, when it is once sure that its sovereign will 
bow to its will when decidedly expressed, is apt to leave him 
to manage the largest part of its government just as he 
pleases. This is, of course, less true of our own tham of other 
constitutional countries; and yet the state of politics im 
England at the present moment affords striking evidence how 
very far from a nullity is the monarch even in the comé 
munity which has been longest accustomed to direct its owt 
affairs. On the Continent, where old habits of submission 
have everywhere left marks behind, the freest countries wish 
and expect that their king will let his influence be felt. Com- 
pare the King of the Beierans with any’ German monarch 
governing a country of equal size. The Elector of Huss# 
is just as much controlled at home as LEopotp, for the dea 
opposition of a bureaucracy is just as powerful as the active 
resistanee of a Chamber. Leopoxp, if he pleases, can drill 
his army as often, and insist on as rigorous an etiquette im 
his Court. The om advantage which a German 
absolute ptinee enjoys is that he is not obli to 
hear his people’s He is not, however, less. 
aware of their sentiments; and the Elector of Hesse 
knows just as well that his subjects curse him as the 
King of the Brteians that his people has given hia 
its affections. Qn the other hand, in foreign politics; the 
proper sphere of princes, the little German tyrant is nothing, - 
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while the constitutional ruler can make himself heard in the 
most critical emergencies. One helplessly sways about from 
an Austrian alliance to a Prussian, from a Prussian; to an 
Austrian — the other keeps his little kingdom almost as free 
from foreign influence as France or Great Britain. The 
King of the Bercians has now for years been proving 
something which the majority of European sovereigns are 
just beginning to understand—that the monarch who rules a 
great country by the help of a great army is in the long run 
not more powerful than the ruler of a little state who can 
command the willing allegiance of every man whom it 
includes. 

That Belgium — which, when constituted a separate king- 
dom, was regarded by statesmen as the certain prey of 
France —should be in considerably less danger of being 
absorbed’ than Rhenish Prussia, is a circumstance mainly 
owing to King Lroroxn’s steadfast faith in carrying out 
the pledges he gave when he accepted the Crown. Every- 
body perceives the result and its cause. The security of 
the Belgians lies in the entire absence of any pretext for 
aggression. Even the ridiculous appeal to universal suf- 
frage would be felt too impudent a device to be applied to 
them. They are so notoriously contented with their condition, 
that the combination of the sword and the ballot-box, which 
menaces so many little States, could not possibly be brought 
tobear against them. If King Lzopotp had only conducted 
himself as the Sovereign has done whose position is most like 
his own, and if Belgium had been governed as Greece has been 

verned, the “ Belgian question” would now be the great 

anger and embarrassment of the day. We are indebted for 
the absence of any such difficulty to the fact that Lropotp 
is a much abler and more sagacious man than Orno. The 
loyalty of the King of the Bexerans to his people has been 
dictated by good sense so striking as almost to amount to 
genius. This high quality he has exhibted on many 
occasions. The few critical periods in the short 
history of the Belgian State uniformly found the Kine 
equal to the difficulty. When the French Republic 
was proclaimed, and the French Minister of the INTERIOR 
secretly organised an invasion of his territories, the 
energy with which King Lzoroxp’s Government repelled 
the attack was not more conspicuous than the tact 
with which it avoided giving unnecessary offence by 
its remonstrances. When the Empire of Naroreon III. 
succeeded, it seemed at first to threaten both Belgium and 
her King. The new autocrat took up the succession of a 
monarch who had ruled over Belgium as an integral part 
of France, and the chief objects of his aversion were the 
House of Or.eans, and all connected with it. Yet Lroroitp 
not only conjured away the danger, but actually suc- 
ceeded, without ceasing to show the utmost consideration 
for his unlucky relatives, in obtaining as much influence 
over the mind of the Emperor of the Frenou as is exercised 
by any man living. The contest between Napotwon and 
Austria, with which the King of the Bererans had closely 
connected himself, was not of a nature to be averted by; 
advice or diplomacy; but many subsequent . misunder- 
standings are said to have been cleared up by his 
intervention, and not a few difficulties which have tempo- 
rarily disturbed the friendly relations between this country 
and France are equally believed to have been solved by his 
ever-ready mediation. Indeed, in foreign affairs the King 
of the Bexeians has long been regarded as the universal 
cemaker. At home, the line he had chalked. out for 
imself was-'so simple and so steadily followed, that the occa- 
sions have been rare on which his sagacity could be displayed. 
Once only he was placed in a real difficulty. A: Ministry 
belonging to the Catholic and Conservative party was in 
power, and commanded a Parliamentary majority. Some un- 
popular measures irritated the people of Brussels, and barri- 
cades were erected in the streets. The course taken by 
King Leororp was characteristic. He dispersed’ the revolt 
and protected the Chamber ; but he immediately dissolved it. 
The country, he said, must decide between the deputies and 
the population of the capital. 

It is to be hoped that, if his life is not prolonged, his wise 
example has been long enough before his son to have formed 
his character. The situation of that prince is somewhat dif- 
ferent from his father’s, in that he is a devout Catholic, and for 
that reason tempted to lean towards one of the Belgian par- 
ties rather than the other. But it may be that he has 
learned that the real strength of his father has arisen from 
his alliance, not with a faction, however powerful, but with 
a whole people. 


THE NEGRO DIFFICULTY. 


R. F. BLAIR, of Missouri, lately propounded in the 
House of Representatives the novel and suggestive 
theory that the Southern difficulty turned on negroes rather 
than on slaves. He asserted that the bitterest enemies of 
the Union were not the great slaveholders, but the mass of 
the white population, which dreaded the competition and 
social equality of liberated negroes. It would be easy to 
point out the political inferences which must. be drawn from 
an admission directly at variance with all the conventional 
assumptions of Federal speakers and writers ; but Mr. Brarr, 
who represents the views of the PRESIDENT, was perfectly jus- 
tified in arguing that it was useless to proclaim general 
emancipation. He recommended that Congress should en- 
courage the settlement of coloured emigrants in some suit- 
able district on the borders of Mexico; and he intimated an 
opinion that even forcible deportation might be justifiable if 
it proved to be expedient. Mr, Liycoxn,.some time since, 
proposed the adoption of a similar policy; and, as a supple- 
mentary measure, he has lately, for the first time, recognised 
Hayti and Liberia. It is probably through official influence 
that a petition has lately been presented to the Senate from 
persons calling themselves coloured citizens of the United 
States, praying for colonization in Central America. As 
the PresipENT. favours the scheme, and as the repugnance of 
the Northern population to negroes. and mulattoes seems 
every. day to become more decided, the petition will proba- 
bly meet with favourable consideration. It is only remark- 
able that the victims of social prejudice should voluntarily 
promote the wishes of their persecutors, but their interfe- 
rence is perhaps little more spontaneous than a vote by uni- 
versal suffrage for the annexation of Savoy or San Domingo, 
or for the election of an Austrian King in Mexico. Subject 
races sometimes hope to alleviate their condition by flatter- 
ing their oppressors, and the humiliation of the negro in the 
Northern States of America is too complete and hopeless 
to allow the cultivation of any proud or rebellious spirit. In 
the West, statutes have been especially directed against the 
coloured population, but in the. Atlantic States their ex- 
clusion from political and social equality is not even sanc- 
tioned by law. It is taken for granted that. coloured persons 
are not to exercise the privilege of voting which forms so im- 
portant a part of the right and duty of free citizens, They 
are excluded from the polling booth by a tacit understand- 
ing, as rigorously as from the public railway carriage, and 
two or three years ago a Secretary of State announced with 
impunity that coloured Americans would not be protected 
in foreign countries by Federal passports. The poor “co- 
“loured citizens” affect an excusable patriotism in their 
petition to the Senate, and perhaps they are scarcely aware 
of their own insincerity when they profess a desire to serve 
the United States in the tropics by promoting American 
trade in the Pacific. ‘The Israelites might as well have de- 
clared that they only crossed the Red Sea and the desert in 
the hope of facilitating commercial intercourse between 
Thebes and Memphis and the Phoenician cities on the 
Syrian coast. 

If the coloured inhabitants of the North really wish to 
emigrate, they may easily improve their condition. It may 
be doubted whether they have sufficient vigour and public 
spirit to organize a new community, but Hayti is tolerabl 
tranquil, and greatly in want of labour, and in the English 
West India islands the outcasts of New York may become 
lawyers and Members of Assembly. The numerous fugi- 
tives who now crowd the Federal camps on the frontier 
might with great advantage be transferred to a suitable 
climate, inhabited by a kindred and friendly community. 
No intolerable expense would be incurred in dealing with 
either class of emigrants, and the Federal Government would 
be released from responsibility as soon as the transfer was 
effected: There is no use in arguing against the deep-rooted 
antipathy with which the Northern American regards the 
negro. Englishmen have never mixed rics with inferior 
races, and the constitution of society in the United States is 
eminently unfavourable to a tolerant and cousiderate libe- 
rality. Although the forcible deportation of coloured freemen 
would be in the highest d tyrannical, ard unjust, the 
Government may perhaps claim a right to dispose of the 
slaves who have been liberated by its military operations ; 
and for all who are willing to leave the States, and for the 
emancipated negroes on the frontier, homes may be found 
in the West Indies or in Africa, without any new or costly 
experiment. It is only when the removal of the Southern 
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that the project becomes at the same time impracticable and 
inhuman. 
None but the most raving and unprincipled Abolitionists 
wish to sacrifice the Southern Americans to the slaves, and 
even at the present time it is doubtful whether a Federal 
majority could be found, in the contingency of reunion, to 
support negro emancipation. On the very eve of the war, 
Mr. Apams, with the approval of a large portion of the 
Republican party, proposed in the House of Representatives 
to give the Slave States a veto on all changes in the exist- 
ing law of slavery. The Democrats, who never affected 
any sympathy with abolition, are still numerous and power- 
ful, and if a compromise were under negotiation, their in- 
- fluence would be irresistible. Nevertheless, a large and 
_ increasing party wishes to take the opportunity of the war 
to put an end to an institution which is a national incumbrance 
and disgrace; and Mr. Lincotn represents a prevailing sen- 
timent when he proposes, first to buy up the slaves, and then 
to get rid of the freedmen. Some projectors have talked wildly 
of sweeping the whole coloured population into the peninsula 
of Florida, where the Federal Government might, by the aid 
of its naval power, be able to govern and protect a dependent 
Republic. Others have speculated on Western Africa, Cen- 
tral America, or, like Mr. Biarr, on Southern Texas, as if it 
were possible in modern times to transport four millions of 
people to a new country, and at the same time to deprive a 
vast and fertile region of its entire labouring population. 
The expense of the attempt would be a secondary objection, 
and money is at this moment not regarded in the Northern 
_ States as an exhaustible commodity. The most remarkable 
_ feature in a chimerical scheme is the deep conviction which 
it implies, that coloured men, no longer, slaves, cannot live 
side by side with their former masters. If the assumption 
is admitted, foreigners can only infer that slavery must last 
for ever, or that the South must be reduced to a wilderness. 
The greatness of the difficulty might at least suggest modesty 
and toleration to the more clamorous advocates of emanci- 
pation. The domestic institutions of the Confederate States 
_ are not, as Southern rhetoricians have often declared, patri- 
archal, benevolent, and almost divine; but, as they unfor- 
tunately exist, some alternative must be substituted if they 
are to be abolished by force. 
The slaveowners have now the opportunity of conciliating 
the universal respect and good will of mankind, by devising 
some tenable plan which may provide for the gradual ex- 
tinction of slavery. They understand their own affairs 
better than any stranger, and they are also familiar with the 
character of the negroes. The task which they might un- 
dertake has been accomplished in the greater part of Con- 
tinental Europe, within modern recollection, and an 
experiment somewhat of the same kind is at this moment 
_ proceeding in Russia. It is true that the proprietor has 
_ often been ruined by losing the services of his bondsmen 
without receiving a pecuniary equivalent; but negro slaves, 
without hereditary rights or external support, have not the 
same facilities for resistance as serfs of the same race or 
colour with their masters, relying on the favour of a 
powerful Government. It might be possible to retain a 
system of forced labour, and yet to substitute legal 
authority for the caprice of the master. The negroes 
of the South are further removed from equality with their 
owners than the labouring population of England, after 
the abolition of serfage, from the nobility and gentry; and 
it is better for the negroes themselves that they should be 
the cultivators of the soil than that they should become, like 
their Northern kindred, a degraded anfl vagabond caste, 
among a coarse and jealous community of petty freeholders 
who require little hired labour. There would be no injus- 
tice in forcing the negroes to work until they could be trusted 
to labour of their own accord in return for reasonable 
wages. Coloured men work hard in Barbadoes, because 
_ they have no other livelihood, and if they refuse to work in 
. Jamaica, the causes of their idleness are perfectly intelli- 
ible. Some slaveholders have allowed their negroes holi- 
y time, with wages if they chose to work instead of idling ; 
and they have afterwards encouraged them to buy their 
freedom out of their accumulated savings. Some machinery 
of the kind might perhaps be employed in preparing the 
way for emancipation ; but the great facility for secure legis- 
lation would be found in the absolute control of the proprietor 
over the temporary and permanent conditions of freedom. 
Slave-labour is undoubtedly wasteful, although it is better 
than none. Four millions of working people, who could 
never rise above the condition of labourers, might assuredly 
be regulated by better laws than those of absolute servitude. 


If the Confederate Congress, with the consent of its con- 
stituents, were to effect, or even to promise, so beneficial a 
revolution, the Northern enemy would be left without a 
pretext for invasion. Europe, while it detests slavery, feels 
but moderate enthusiasm for those extreme constitutional 
rights which form the Federalist excuse for the war. 


TURKEY. 

Wwuen a firm or a Company gets into difficulties, the 

approved modern specific is to put its affairs into the 
hands of an accountant, and get a trustworthy report of 
its financial condition, showing the extent of its liabilities 
and the resources which it for future improve- 
ment. Armed with a favourable document of this kind, it 
finds creditors reasonable, the market open, and every 
opportunity of retrieving its affairs. What Messrs. Batt 
and QuitTER have done on a small scale for many private 
establishments, Mr. Foster and Lord Hosart have 
effected with the most signal success for the Turkish 
Empire. Before the Report which they made at the end of 
last year, Turkey, notwithstanding the real wealth of the 
country, had less credit than some European States which 
are actually on the verge of bankruptcy. There had been 
no very alarming deficits, and none that might not easily be 
filled up; but there had for a long time been a dearth of 
ready money to meet current expenses, and it had been 
found impracticable to obtain a loan abroad even on the 
most ruinous terms. The English Commissioners effect an 
instantaneous cure. The magical report is sent in; and, 
even before its contents are at all generally known, Turkish 
Scrip becomes the favourite investment of the Stock 
Exchange, and an almost unlimited amount of money is 
tendered to relieve the SuLTAN’s embarrassments. 

The Report itself, which has now been printed, amply 
justifies the confidence which has been placed in the re- 
sources of Turkey, if only we may assume that a business-like 
machinery for the administration of the finances is capable 
of being set efficiently to work in the latitude of Constan- 
tinople. ‘The broad conclusions to be drawn from the Report 
are that the resources of the Ottoman Empire bear a much 
higher ratio to its liabilities than those of almost any other 
Continental country, and that the extreme difficulty and 
distress by which the SutTan has been so long embarrassed 
has been caused partly by the extravagance of the Court, 
but to a much greater extent by the incredible mismanage- 
ment by which the wealth of one of the richest countries 
in the world has been diverted into the pockets of farmers 
of taxes, corrupt officials, and all the host of plunderers 
who always prey upon a Government which has not 
learned the simplest rules of financial business. It may 
shock some of our English financial reformers very 
much to hear it, but the truth seems to be that Turkey has 
been perishing for want of red tape. It had no Finance 
Minister—at least, no Minister with any control over the 
expenditure, or any means of estimating beforehand what it 
was likely to be, or even of ascertaining, except by the in- 
tensity of the pressure of creditors, what was the amount of 
liabilities from time to time incurred. And not only was 
there no Chancellor of the Exchequer, but there were no 
accounts. Each department drew what it could get from 
the public chest, and provided for the rest of its demands 
either by leaving them outstanding, or by issuing documents 
called serghis, which were practically equivalent to the 
1.0.U.’s which form the currency of the gaming-table. The 
only accounts which were kept were certain books where 
the daily receipts and payments were entered in one mass; 
and the sole information which they gave was the amount of 
the balance remaining each evening in the hands of the 
department. Even this is too favourable a representation, 
for, as no distinction was made between paper and coin, not- 
withstanding the enormous difference in value which often 
existed between metallic and caime money, the very balances 
were little more than unmeaning figures. A department 
which knew nothing of its own expenditure could not re- 
turn much information to a central Ministry ; but the little 
that, with such a system, could have been done to introduce 
some general control was carefully omitted, and no Minister 
ever inquired for, nor did any subordinate de; t ever 
report, the amount of the serghis or other obligations which 
might be accumulating by millions without any controlling 
authority having the least information of what was going 
on. The solitary exception to the general rule of confu- 
sion is the best illustration that can be given of its extent 
and cause. The Custom House, it seems, has’ a ‘system 
accounts, as we understand the term, but it was found ime 
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ible to bring about this great reform without importing 
Egypt some Coptic accountants to superintend the 
business. The Turks do not know what account-keeping 
means; and the only wonder is that a nation in this primi- 
tive state of commercial simplicity should have been able to 
muddle on as well as it has done. The obvious remedy 
which the Commissioners suggest is the importation of 
foreigners who do comprehend the mysterious art; and un- 
less some such means be taken to introduce at least a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of business, Turkey must continue to 
exhibit the symptoms of that familiar character in private 
life—the rich man who is always in want of money. 

In such an atmosphere, corruption could not but abound ; 
and though the subject is delicately touched by the Com- 
missioners, as became friendly advisers of a foreign Sovereign, 
there is evidently much more that they could have said upon 
the topic. Itis not asserted that Turkish judges take bribes, 
but we are told that “ the administrators of justice are exposed 
“to temptations to accept extra-official remuneration which 
“cannot fail to bias their judgments” — perhaps as pretty a 
periphrasis for a very ugly proceeding as the ingenuity of a 
Commissioner ever invented. In the collection of the revenue, 
to say that it is for the most part raised through the inter- 
vention of a hierarchy of farmers of the taxes is only another 
form of saying that the people and the Government are hand- 
somely plundered; and some rough calculations given in the 
Report appear toshow thatthe Government is rather fortunate 
if it receives two-thirds of the taxation which the people 
have to pay. The Turkish Admiralty is described as the 
very worst of all the departments, which will perhaps not be 
thought surprising. The effective expenditure bears a still 
lower proportion to the cost of the Board than is the case in 
England ; and some notion of the extent to which the favourites 
of the Court live upon the public resources may be gathered 
from the fact that the Capudan Pasha, the First Lord of 
Turkey, has had his salary raised from 10,0001. to 13,000. 
a-year. And yet, in spite of the hopeless confusion which 
has reigned in almost every department, the whole accumu- 
lated debt of the empire is under 40,000,000/1., and the 
revenue is capable of being raised to a point sufficient to 
ensure a surplus without depriving Turkey of the privilege 
of being one of the most lightly taxed countries in the 
world. Who can wonder that ambitious neighbours should 
have coveted the possession of a land which not even the 
worst mismanagement could bring into serious or permanent 
difficulties ? 

The Report contains many practical suggestions, some 
of which would seem, by the financial document issued 
by the Grand Vizier on the eve of the loan, to 
have been adopted, or to be in course of adoption, by 
the Porte. The mere publication of a regular financial 
statement, on the European model, is an earnest of a 
general administrative reform; and, unless national and 
religious prejudices stand in the way, there is some proba- 
bility that a business-like system will be gradually intro- 
duced into the bureaus of Constantinople. The mischievous 
plan of farming the taxes is already being exchanged, to a 
certain extent, for direct collection. The currency will, it 
may be hoped, be put on a sounder basis with the proceeds 
of the present loan; and certain modifications of taxation 
have been announced, in accordance with some of the sugges- 
tions contained in the Report of the English Commissioners. 
The grand resource on which they relied for equalizing, at 
one stroke, the revenue and the expenditure, was the com- 
mutation into freehold of “vakouf” property, which is held 
of the mosques by a tenure very like that which prevailed 
in England in Norman times —a fee simple conditional on 
the existence of lineal heirs. It is shown clearly enough 
that both the religious bodies, who hold the reversion, and 
the owners of the land, would be largely benefited ¥ an 
enfranchisement which would still leave a revenue of from 
two to three millions sterling available for the State. But, 
as might have been anticipated, religious prejudices have 
proved too strong for so bold a measure, and no hint of its 
adoption has yet been given. Without snatching at this 
tempting resource, the Turkish Government seems to have 
abundant means for establishing itself on a sound financial 
basis, if it do but succeed in rooting out the corruption and 
have been the sole causes of all its 


, ALLEGED FACTS. 

[RE author of one of those essays, full of hard and original 
thought on stiff subjects, which form so curious a slice in 

the pudding of the Cornhill Magazine, has lately started a subject 


which is full of interest in itself and of great importance at this 
particular time. He asks why we should or should not believe in 
the stories we hear of spirit-rapping. Any one who takes the trouble 
to reflect on this question for five minutes will find it full of diffi- 
culty. It is only a part of the larger question — What alleged facts 
are we to receive when there is an im ility, as it seems to 
us, in their being true? Weare insensibly determining, every day, 
questions involving some amount of improbability, and we feel 
various degrees of hesitation according to the difference in degree 
of the improbability ; but it requires some little attention to what 
is going on in our minds in order to form a notion of what these 
degrees of hesitation and improbability are. If we did not permit 
ourselves to accept a certain amount of improbability on very 
simple evidence, we could not get on at all in daily life; and our 
confusion would be equally great if we did not allow a certain 
amount of improbability to keep our belief in suspense, or even to 
produce disbelief. But we soon come upon cases which are not so 
easily disposed of. In the same number of the Cornhill, for 
example, we find a statement made by the publishers to the effect 
that the circulation of that periodical is, on an average, more 
than eighty thousand. This statement is inserted in answer to a 
remark made in some other periodical, that it was very improbable 
that a magazine had any circulation approaching such a figure. 
Here the improbability may be said to be at once got rid of by 
the evidence. We know that it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that publishers holding the position of Messrs. Smith and Elder 
would tell a deliberate fulsehood in print, and therefore their 
statement is accepted at once as deciding the point in issue. 
An allegation has a value of its own, simply because it is alleged. 
The case would be different, of course, if the allegation were a 
matter of business. We donot believe the stories of enormous 
gooseberries and showers of which figure in country news- 
papers, because we know that are a put in to fill up 
space. But if we did not know this, we should not hesitate about 
the stories themselves, because the facts alleged are within the 
limits of the marvellous with which we are familiar. Supposing, 
however, the fact alleged was that a shower of frogs had fallen in 
France, and that the frogs were marked with a tricolor pattern. 
Here we get to an amount of improbability that is startling. The 
mere aliegation would go for nothing. But we should be pre- 
pared to hear evidence about it. Ifa great many eminent natu- 
ralists said that the frogs were marked in this way, we should 
believe them. This brings us to the final stage of improbability. 
Supposing six persons of good reputation, and accustomed to 
examine facts scientifically, agree in asserting they saw a table 
rise to the ceiling under circumstances precluding the possibility 
of imposture, are we to believe them or not? And if we believe 
a we also to believe that spirits have been the motive 
cause 

We must carefully distinguish between facts and theories about 
them. Spirit-rapping is only a theory to account for certain 
alleged facts. A chair may go up to the ceiling, but it does not 
follow that spirits move it. A noise is heard under a table, and 
this noise is re’ There is a succession of raps. This, how- 
ever, does not bring us nearer spirits than one rap would do. But 
then the alleged facts do not stop here. It is said that these raps 
succeed each other in such a way that they are found exactly to 
accord with the hypothesis that these successive numbers represent 
letters of the alphabet set together so as to make English words. 
Further, that the time interposed between the periods at which 
they occur is the same time which would be to elapse if 
the words were answers to —s which are mel as a matter 
of fact by the exhibitors. Lastly, there is a certain degree of re- 
levancy between the answer and the question. That this relevancy 
is very great or uniform the spirit-rappers scarcely pretend; but 
they allege there is a sufficient degree of relevancy to connect the 
question and the answer. The hypothesis is that a mind acting in 
the same way as a human mind is at work, and that this mind is 
the cause of the noise heard. This hypothesis involves two im- 

robabilities — first, that there are minds like human minds, but not 
Leleagiag to living men, which communicate with the minds of 
living men ; and, secondly, that matter can be acted on, so that noise 
is produced, by a mind or spirit. The question is whether, the 
facts being admitted, these improbabilities are so great that the 
hypothesis ought fairly to be rejected. 

Experience is the sole reason why we consider either of these 
improbabilities as existing. We cannot say that there is any ante- 
a unlikelihood that spirits, or minds resembling human minds, 
would communicate with man. In order to communicate, they 
must be like human minds. If we have evidence of anything, we 
have evidence that the human mind is not capable of imagining or 
of embracing anything that is not of the same kind as that 
which exists in the human mind. But why should there not be 
minds like our own, or having the power of assimilating themselves 
to ours, which should communicate with us? If the minds of de- 
ceased men exist, there are such minds, and these minds might 
surely act on our minds. To do so, however, they must ei 
act by a method purely and consciously mental, pr by a method 
a sly extertal to cur or by srnal. 
That is, we must either have the thought come into our minds 
that other minds are acting on us, or there must be an appearance 
deluding our senses and projected from the mind itself, or lastly, 
there must be something external which our senses can detect. It 
seems to be admitted that, in the first two cases, the mind would be 
inca of detecting whether the impression produced on it was 

by the action of another mind, or came from the mind 
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‘the hypothesis ‘that another mind 
the facts would exactly correspond with 
if/our mind itself were alone at work. 
Therefore, the only cases in which the question of the action of 
other minds on our minds is fairly — are those in _ it is 
something is submitted’ to our’ senses. re’ is 
either something seen or something heard. When the thing is 
seen, as it must take’some shape, we need not be surprised it 
should take the shape of a man and appear as what is usually 
called a. ghost. If it) is heard, it may as well be a succession of 
raps as anything else. 

It might; however, be objected that, as everything submitted to 
our senses is:material, these appearances must be material — the 
ghost must displace a certain amount of air, the raps must impel 
the vibrations of sound —and that we have no other instance in 
which a spirit.or mind not embodied can exercise an influence 
over matter. A-man raps with his hand. What does the spirit 
rap with? If a ghost occupies a certain amount of space, w 
does the occupying matter come from, and where does it go to? 
There is t weight in this objection. For we are justified by 
a very wide induction in saying that the world of things is so 
constructed that nothing stands isolated, and that there is a cer- 
tain congruity and similarity between all phenomena. Matter 
coming and. going in this way is at variance with an experience 
that may be called almost universal. But, as it bappens, our 
. experience is not quite universal. There is one piece of ex- 
perience —one fact that, though not submitted as a fact to our 
senses, is accepted as the necessary consequence of other admitted 
sensual facts; and this fact presents exactly the same difficulties 
as the bodily appearance of gbesta and the raps of the spirits. The 
majority of seientific men think, quite apart from what they learn 
from revelation, that the ies of the animal kingdom have been 
created by single pairs at distinct periods of time. Let us set before 
our mind exactly what must have happened. We know from geo- 
logy that new species have been created when there was a surface 
of the earth something like that we see now. Let us, for example, 
suppose a racoon the animal created, and a grass field the scene of 
creation. ‘The two parent racoons must have’come into the field 
or arisen from it exactly as the ghost is supposed to come into a 
room. They must suddenly have displaced a certain amount of 
air, and pressed with a certain weight on the soil. They must 
have had a beginning answering in every respect to the incoming 
of the ghost. Matter must have been set in motion or acted on by 
something not material. The more we consider the point, the 
more we shall see that this creation of new species is, in its relation 
to what we know of the laws of matter, exactly like the bodily 
presence of the ghost or the setting in motion of the waves of 
sound by the raps. 

Although, however, the preliminary objection to the hypothesis 
of the action of spirits on matter may not be fatal, great force is 
ordinarily felt to reside in the objection drawn from the conse- 
quences of admitting the hypothesis. The author of the article in 
the Cornhill dwells much on this. He says that if spirits move 
aatter, and move it in such a way as to overcome material obstacles, 
and yet to imitate the disposition of matter by human beings to 
whom these obstacles were not presented, there will be an end of 
all certainty in human transactions. If we lose our watch and 
immediately find it in a stranger’s pocket, we conclude this person 
has stolen it. But if spirits are once proved to move watches 
about, how can we be certain it was not a spirit that’ moved the 
watch, in this case, from our pocket into that of the sup 
thief? Sometimes the fact that the consequences: anticipated 
do not follow from the alleged facts, is used as an 
argument against the truth of these alleged facets. For 
example, clairvoyance is denied because it is assumed that a 
clairvoyant, if he possessed the faculty at all, could read 
the number of a particular bank-note, and it has been proved 
that this cannot be done. If the note could be read, obviously 
there could be no such things as written secrets in the world, 
and so a shock would be given to our confidence in the 
oudinesy working of society. Human life would be quite al- 
tered if notes were moved into pockets by spirits, and all secrets 
were discovered by clairvoyants. That this argument has great 
weight is indisputable. But it may be observed that all tales of 
the marvellous which have any pretension to credibility have this 
feature in common, that they really leave human’lile as they found 
it. It might have happened that things simply monstrous would 
have been attested by that kind of primd-facie evidence which 
must exist before we take the trouble to examine into the truth of 
alleged wonders, Asa matter of fact, this is not.so. The clair- 
-voyant-and the spirit-rapper confessedly do nothing that alters 
human life. Ghosts make no real difference. They are avowedly 
somehow vy within limits which prevent their disorganizing 
ee the consequences supposed to be probable that 
would threaten to alter human life are tically avoided. 
If a chair goes to the ceiling, why should not St. Paul's go up like 
a balloon? To say that the former makes no difference to us, while 
the latter would make life in London impossible, offers no real 
account ofthe matter, but it brings the supposed {act into accord- 
ance with a great number of other facts in so far as they have this 
feature in common, that somehow human life is not disturbed. A 
person who heard for the first time of steam, electricity, and 
magnetism, might suppose that the application of these furces 
would revolutiynize the world. Practically, we find that the way 
the world poes on is substantially the same as before the existence 
of these forces was suspected, ‘That spirits should move matter, 


itself. We-could never 
because all 


and yet never move it so as to alter the relations: in which“men 
stand to each other in ordinary life, may be an illogical assumption, 
but it is not one, that’is wholly destitute of support from : 

It so happens, however, that the hypothesis of the action of 

irits on matter is open to a peculiar and a most grave objection, 

he history of mankind shows that this is an hypothesis to which men 
in every age have freely resorted — that, the greater the ignorance, 
the greater is the proneness to adopt it—and that, in a vast number 
of instances, it has ‘been proved to be absurd and has been ‘aban- 
doned. Mythology, and especially Greek maytuologys was nothi 
but the lavish employment of this hypothesis. Every part: 
matter, every conspicuous object, every conspicuous force, was 
supposed to owe its origin and its continuance to a separate being, 
like a man, only invisible. Apollo guided the sun. Flora 
brought the flowers. Ceres gave the crops. In the middle ages, 
every curious configuration of rocks was the Devil's Dyke or 
Punchbowl]. Fairies made the rings on the grass. Witches and 
wizards summoned the storm and the thunder-cloud. ‘The his 
of human has been the history of the abandonment of 
such supposed interventions. It is now said that we have a new 
set of facts previously unknown, and immediately the old hypo- 
thesis is revived, and it is supposed that these facts must be pro- 
duced by the agency of man-like spirits. As experience has 
shown us that this hypothesis is always the first impulse of igno- 
rance, we may reasonably be on our guard against it. And it so 
happens that there is in the hypothesis of spiri rePping a’ prodi- 
gality of the supposed intervention of spirits which has a parallel 
in the prolific fertility: of mythology, and only there. If the 
manifestations are not quite what was expected, the theory is set 
up that one set of spirits are pulling one way, and another set 
another way. A whole set of spirits has even been invented whosé 
one task is supposed to be that of annoying and tricking other spirits. 
Under another shape, we have again the gods that favour Troy 

hting against those that favour Greece — the bad and the good 
fairies — the friendly and unfriendly magicians of the middle ages 
and of the East. An hypothesis that repeats a familiar error in 
an aggravated but still familiar form must indeed be strongly sup- 
ported by facts to be admitted as credible. 

Still, we may perhaps acknowledge that the hypothesis on 
which spirit-rapping rests is not one that we can reject without 
inquiry. It is not absolutely unsupported or incredible. And this 
is worth noticing, because all alleged facts, when alleged on the 
basis of evidence that is not perfectly contemptible, are ar- 
ranged instinctively on some hypothesis which is not wholly 
absurd, for the reason that these alleged facts are themselves, as 
we have said, subject to the limitation that they do not seriously 
disturb human lite; and, therefore, no hypothesis travelling out of 
what the mind can connect with human life is necessary. And if 
the facts are established, we must arrange them on’ the best 
hypothesis we can, unless we are conteat to own that no credible 
hypothesis can be formed. Nor ought we to reject any sensual 
facts whatever, if supported by good evidence. We want, in the 
case of a very unusual and new phenomenon, to get evidence which 
will exclude the hypotheses of imposture and unconscious self- 
deception. But, if these are excluded, we must not hesitate to 
trust our senses, or the senses of those whose evidence would, 
according to the general results of human experience, be con- 
sidered satisfactory. We cannot exactly lay down rules 
as to what must be the amount and kind of evidence, but 
we can immediately picture to ourselves what evidence would 
reasonably satisfy us. Supposing Professors Faraday, Owen, 
and ‘Tyndall were to state that, under circumstances which to 
their minds excluded the possibility of a trick, on several 
occasions, all of them being present at the same time, they had seen 
a chair mount up to the ceiling, or had heard raps in succession 
answering to letters of the alphabet arranged in English words, 
to doubt the fact would be as great a blow: to the confidence ne- 
cessary for human transactions as to suppose that spirits take 
watches out of one pocket and put them into another. If the 
facts were admitted, the hypothesis accounting for them by the in- 
tervention of spirits would be worth examining, although its | 
connection with the history of human error would make it one 
the last we should admit. At present, however, there‘are no facts 
in spirit-rapping to go upon. The most that can be said is that 
facts are alleged in a way and of a kind that make it a curious 
point to know what the true facts really are. No man of scientific 
reputation, or accustomed to examine legal evidence, ever saw 
a chair mount, or heard raps, under circumstances that, to his 
satisfaction and that of other M sree, similarly trained, excluded 
the possibility of imposture or illusion. Until this happens, we may 
reasonably leave spirit-rapping out of all serious calcalation. 


BETHELL ON THE BEAUTIFUL. 


poste dinners are, by common-custom and consent, Saturnalias 
of humbug. They constitute the only one occasion upon which 
Englishmen think it not only !awful but obligatory to say what they 
do not think. On ordinary occasions, a man is thought the worse 
of by his neighbours for professing feelings which he does not ex- 
perience, or making compliments in which. he obviously does not 
believe. But at a public dinner everything is excusable. A s; 

is thought unmannerly who does not use all the superlatives at his 
command to profess the intensity of his gratitude for a courtesy 
which is a matter of course, and which does not indicate the slightest 


good-will on the part of those who pay it. Whena great personage: 
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who has been dragged to the dinner very much against his will, tells 
the assembled guests that “-he cannot find words to express how 
deeply he feels the honour they have done him”’ by sipping a glass 
of sherry to. his- health, they know perfectly well that he is talking 
humbug, and he knows.that they know it. But humbug is the pre- 
siding deity of this,species. of entertainment; and the popular 
morality readily condones even the fattest and most unctuous offer- 
ings upon his shrine. Every occasion has its peculiar dialect ; and 
hyperbolical gratitude and compliment is the dialect of an after- 
dinner speech. The grandee, who is in reality only engaged in 
mentally ing the misutes which separate him from the mo- 
ment when it will be decent for him to slip away, is as much bound 
to profess his unbounded delight at the invitation he has received, 
and his unspeakable gratitude for the honour which has brought 
him upen;his.Jegs, as a Chinaman is bound to express his thanks 
after he has been subjected to the bamboo. 

These being the conditions under which an after-dinner speech 
is composed, it might seem hypercritical to comment upon its 
meaning, But even the universal requisition of a certain amount 
of humbug leaves. a considerable play to individual idiosyncracies, 
According to their tastes, some give less, and some. give more than 
the required contribution, With some, the veil that covers, it is 
delicate and graceful—with others, it is coarsely transparent, It is 
curious that the professors whose skill is greatest in this art of 
polite imposture are very seldom those whose experience in it has 
been greatest. It is one of the rare cases in which practice does 
not make perfect. The humbug, like the poet, is born, not made ; 
but unlike the poet, his powers do not grow with use. The reason 

pears to be that no man can antecedently guess the gullibility, or, 
at all events, the complaisance of his fellow-emen. A man who has 
ataste and a gift for social imposture does not venture far at first. 
In his, early efforts, he instinctively presumes that his hearers are 
nearly as alive to the hollowness of his phrases as he is himself; 
and he ventures forward doubtingly, cnpecens at each sentence to 
find that he has, gone too far. But his youthful modesty wears off 
with age. The stronger his superlatives, the more shameless his 
pretence to emotions it is impossible he should feel, the more he 
finds his audience cheer. He comes only gradually to the convic- 
tion that he cannot be.too prodigal in the blarncy which is the 
chief ingredient of a good after-dinner speech, and that he cannot 
make his. budget of professions too large for his auditory to swallow. 
They are pertectly aware of the value of what he says; but still it 
is pleasing to them that he should push his flattery of their import-- 
ance to the utmost possible extent, and they. encourage him to do 
so. A veteran returner of thanks is more acceptable to a veteran 
audience of attendants at public dinners, because he has learned to 
enunciate with brazen confidence phrases which a neophyte 
aa not utter without visibly blushing or laughing out loud at 

self. 

It was.no doubt owing to this salutary case-hardening of ex- 
perience that the Lord Chancellor was able, at the Royal Academy 
dinner, without betraying either of those symptoms. of , mental 
emotion, to lecture the Royal Academicians, upon the worship of 
the beautiful. One of the great charms of Lord Westbury’s 
character has always been the frank heartiness with which he is 
wont to throw himself into the subject with which it may be his 
lot to deal. If he has to lecture on religion, he is full to the brim 
of Evangelical texts and Evangelical phraseology, his admiration 
for which it would have been impossible to trace in any other phase 
of his career. His statements of facts, or his citations from. autho- 
rities, though they have occasionally the misfortune. of being 
diametrically opposed to the hard reality, are always framed with 
a roundness and.a fulness of detail which show that for the 
moment he has heartily made themhisown. So it appears to have 
been on the night of the Royal Academy dinner. He-was, not 
satisfied with the platitudes in which others expressed their sym- 
pathy for art, or their admiration of this particular exhibition, He 
threw himself, with utter sel{-abandonmeat, into his subject. For 
the moment, he ceased to be the hard-headed lawyer with a reputed 
leaning to the least. ideal conception of his professional duties. He 
became the hierophant of art-mysteries, the denouncer of utilita- 
tianism — in his own words, the worshipper of the beautiful. He 
spoke as if he intended it to be believed that his own hankerings 
had always been after the ideal, and that his’ fastidious soul had 
ever shrunk from the grovelling realism of his profession. Whether 
he succeeded in impressing any of his legal brethren who were pre- 
sent with the belief that this was the true key to his character, we are 
of course unable to say. But even if they took aless charitable view 
of his enthusiasm, the Chancellor's impassioned utterances are still 
worthy of attention. If his own convictions are not. so definite, 
nor of so old a standing as his words would lead us to conclude, 
it is at least certain, from his having professed them, that he believes 
in their existence in other people's minds, 

The doctrine which he selected to preach, as the best return he 
could make for the hospitality of the Academy, was one. which is 
widely spread among influential persons, and has given cause to 
a great deal of fruitless exertion as well as fruitless expenditure. 
He laid down that, in proportion as nature had disqualified us, as a, 
nation, for the cultivation of a taste in art, we ought to devote: 
more time and labour to its artificial production, The national dis- 
inclination to the beautiful may be taken as an admitted fact. Si 
monumentum queris circumspice, is the simple answer which any: 
truthful Lontioner must give to patriotic scepticism upon this point, 
The explanation must be left to ethnologists and metaphysicians. 


other countries to which each. of these conditions attac yet. 
which are free from that i adoration of the ugly which. 
prevails ourselves, But the fact being indisputably so, the 


of design has been erected, and nothing has been spared which 
money can do to disseminate good taste among the masses, As 
far as we have gone at present, the results have not been 
mising. Foreign designs still drive our own, out of the 
our public monuments are beyond all comparison the ugliest 
in the world; the colossal building which has been just com- 
pleted under the supervision of some of our leading connoisseurs 
is the laughing-stock of the whole world for its incomparable 
hideousness ; and public opinion is still so careless upon such 
questions, that our new Administrative Palace is to be handed. over 
to the caprice of an old man of seventy-seven, whose architectural 
taste was formed upon the model of the National Gallery. But 
these transient failures do not discourage the manufacturers of good 
taste. They pursue with unabated energy the enterprise of making 
the English people an esthetic people par ordre supérieure. Pro- 
phecies are unsafe, and therefore we will not confidently predict 
that their money and labour will be thrown away. But.there are 
two discouraging considerations which ought to damp their expecta- 
tions of success. One is, that no nation that has been remarkeble 
for “ worship of the beautiful” ever arrived at it by such means. 
Neither Italy nor Greece. rejoiced ina School of Design ; nor did 
they emplo' i wy for the direct purpose of disseminating 
taste, an age of self-consciousness and self-dissection in 
respect to any particular production of genius is generally a period 
of decaying, not of growing powers. The other fact is, that all that 

rivate patronage can do to foster Art has been done in England. 

here has been no lack of purchasers for anything ype to 
beauty in statuary or painting—-no lack of employers for successful 
architects. A certain response to this demand has been made. Bat 
no optimist will pretend that we have achieved anything more than 
a somewhat brighter shade of mediocrity. Even the strongest of 
all stimulants—a liberal price and an eager demand — have not 
availed to elicit exeellence. The case, therefore, is clearly one that. 
is beyond the healing art of a Government department. There is 
some hindrance either in the age, or in the. race, far too deep for 
any esthetic education to surmount. All the vigour of our national 
intellect runs into other forms. We may be able to produce num- 
bers of Lord Chancellors intellectually, if not morally, equal to Lord 
Westbury ; but Lord Westbury making an chendiante speech is. 
likely to be for some time our nearest to a worship of 
the Beautiful. 


== 


INNS. 


T is a great pity that Englishmen see so little as they do of 
their own country, and yetit is not at ali wonderful that it is 

so. Prudent travellers upen whom we have pressed the point give 
us the unanswerable reason that, in foreign lands, they can go. much 
further and see much more for the same « To travel in 
England you must, unless you are,lucky enough to have kind 
friends at every halti ace, put up at English inns. And all 
our patriotism cannot make us blink the fact that an English inn is 
a most unpleasant place, and that matters are in no way m 
by its calling itself, as every inn now does call itself, an hotel, That 
you fare much better at a French inn than at an English one may 
be set down as.a.truism ; but it is a truism whose full depth of 
truth we fancy that comparatively few le have sounded. People 
who go along.a few great routes, who stop only at a few tip- 
top hotels, have very. little reason to complain, It is the working 
traveller—the antiquary or the naturalist who goes everywhere 
—who alone really knows what English inns are, or French inns 


either. 

Now we will at once over the grand hotels on the great 
roads of both Everybody knows. about them, Every- 
body knows that you can. there everything that you want, if 
you are only ready to pay for it. Everybody knows that you have 
to pay for everything a great deal more than it is worth, Still, 
things may be had»for.the paying. You may get a bottle of port 
at Toulouse —sv at least says the carte— if you to pay eighteen 
frances for it. You may be lighted by wax candles at Malvern, if 
you choose to pay, we forget how much per night, for fresh candles 
which are never burned out. You may make an admirable break- . 
fast at Rouen, if you are. ready to pay so much for your bread, 
so much for your butter, so much for your biftek, and so much for 
your potato, What we are thinking of just now are the smaller 
inns of both countries — chiefly the principal inns of those towns 
where the principal inn is hardly on a level with the second or 
third-rate inn of the capital, of the watering-place, or of the great 
railway terminus, 

specter or perhaps more strictly a respeeter of coats, 
while the « behaves as becomes a land of equality at 
least, if not of liberty. We have reached French towns in all kinds 
of guises, and by all-kinds of conveyances, and we have always met 


Whether it is the damp atmosphere, or the grey sunless sky, or 
the Protestant religion, or the commercial spirit, will probably re. 


ee ee noes they had to give us. We have driven up 
‘to an English ino ina private carriage and been received with great 
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reverence—we have gone to the same inn the opel ord in an 
omnibus, and found ourselves looked on as a nobody. To be sure, 
the difference taught us a wholesome lesson as to our own insigni- 
ficance — we learned how much greater nages the coachman 
and horses were than ourselves. The Frenchman does not care 
who you are—he does his best, whatever that may amount to. The 
Englishman has different ways of treating different people, and 
is often puzzled as to how he is to treat the particular person 
before him. In France, whatever you are taken for, you have your 
neat little bedroom, where you do everything except breakfast and 
dine ; and breakfast and dinner you do as a matter of course in the 
blic room. In England, the bedroom is simply to be slept in—it 
is so built and furnished that you can do nothing else in it. Then, 
for the rest of your time, comes the great question— Private room, 
Coffee-room, or Commercial-room? Inthe great hotels the alternative 
is plain enoug!. If you are alone, you take the coffee-room — if you 
have a lady with you, you take a private room. There are, to be 
sure, a few exceptional cases where there is a ladies’ coffee-room, 
and where that ladies’ coffee-room is not made so uncomfortable 
that no lady will go to it twice. But, in any case, be the hotel 
or small, privacy is in England a thing to be specially paid 
or —in France it comes as a matter of course. Go alone to asmaller 
English inn, and the great difficulty is to persuade the people that 
you are not a commercial traveller. Except in certain fre- 
uented lines they cannot understand you. We _ believe 
ey look upon you with a kind of suspicion. In these smaller 
inns there is no such way of escape as the coffee-room. You must 
either join the bagmen or pay extra for a room for yourself. If 
you have anything to do—anything to read, write, or draw — you 
naturally choose a But your choice does not bring respect 
with it. The difficulty, at the beginning of your acquaintance, of 
explaining that you do not wish for the commercial-room — we have 
the taproom or smoking-room offered us as an alternative— 
let your explanation be never so gently put, at once creates hostile 
feelings in the minds of your entertainers. You are thought to be 
giving yourself airs, or perhaps plotting designs which make you 
shun human society. Inthe days when we were young and active, 
we sometimes travelled on foot with a knapsack. This does ver 
well in the Isle of Wight, and in other parts where the thing is 
understood. But it is amusing to see the perplexity which it 
causes in the heart of a midland county, where but few wander in 
search of the picturesque. We have had it taken for granted that 
we were going to a neighbouring fair, and have been asked what we 
had to sell in our —— When drawing a church or a gate- 
way, we have been asked if we were engaged for the Illustrated 
London News. We once—we in this case being two people— 
reached a Northamptonshire market town one evening, and were 
received with the gravest face by the hostess, who did not know 
what to do with us, because “ the commercial gentlemen were very 
particular.” Our comrade settled the difficulty by asking for a 
ivate room and holding up a sovereign in token of solvency. 
ice when one comes, not on foot, but by coach or omnibus, the 
puzzle, though somewhat less, is still considerable. 


Aut pastor fuit, aut fuit id quod dicere nolo. 


To take you for a bagman is kindness—if not a bagman, you must 
be something worse. That a gentleman may be going about for 
pleasure and not for gain, that he may arrive without any particular 

mp, and not dressed exactly as if he were walking along Pall 
Mall is well understood in some regions of our island ; but it is a 
truth hard to be understood in most parts of the Kingdom of 
Mercia. 

The only remedy in such a case is for a man to do as he always 
‘should do, and take his wife everywhere with him. If he is so 
unlucky as to have no wife, he must full back on the apostolic 
substitute, and lead about a sister. If he be so utterly desolate as 
to have neither wife nor sister, our resources are exhausted, and we 
must leave him to his fate. The wife or the sister in such a case 
works wonders. Her presence at once authenticates your right to 
the private room. Then she does all the ordering, all the explain- 
ing, all the quarrelling, and, in the highest case—that of the wife —all 
the packing. No one can take her for a bagman, and, however you 
look yourself, she always looks too respectable to be taken for a 
broom-girl or a fortune-teller. To be sure, this implies that the 
wife or the sister is none of your languishing fine ladies, who expect 
their husbands and brothers, to say nothing of their ladies’ maids, to 
fight their way for them. Our own experience leads us to believe 
that nature designed a division of labour between the sexes. It 
is the husband's business to ght his wife’s battles at the railway 
— —it is the woman's business to fight her husband’s battles at 

e inn. 

But here, again, comes in the difference between France and 
England. You your private room, containing most likely a 
few hard chairs and a harder sofa, and you pay extra for it. In 
France, your tidy little bedroom is all that you want, and you get it 


as a matter of course, even without a wife’s help. Now it is by no. 


means good policy on the part of innkeepers to make you pay so 
inuch for so fit up bedrooms away that you must 
nave private sitting-room as well—to charge at the monstrous rate 
that most English innk do for meat, drink, fire, candles, 
everything you have. The result of course. is that people avoid 
En,lish inns and: avoid English travelling. In the archiepiscopal 
city of Alby you may be lodged and fed to the best (by no means 
bad) of the host’s power—you may have your meals when and 
how you please—and pay just six francs a day. You cannot, 
we fancy, do that either at York or Canterbury, Why 


should not each nation borrow somewhat from the other?’ 
Why should not France impart to England the table-d’héte and’ 
the tidy habitable bedroom, and England in its turn impart to 

France the divine institution of the tub, and another institution of 
no less moment? Or, if the tub is inconsistent with the tidiness of 
the bedroom, why should not France adopt the ry ing cold bath, 

such as may be enjoyed either in London or Oxford for the sum of 

threepence ? In France, a bath is a long and costly business. We 

well remember our perplexity on having brought to us, for the first 

time, what we took, in our inexperience, for a surplice and an altar 

of incense. We thought we were either required to perform some 

mysterious ceremony, orgo have it performed over us. To this day 

we are not quite clear what it meant, any more than we know why, 

whenever we begged and prayed for cold water—eau froide is, we 

believe, perfectly good French to express that idea —a cataract of 

hot water was always the only answer which we could get to our 

prayers. 

But we have wandered from our inn to our bath. We confine 
ourselves to the subject of rooms and charges ; from the delicate 
subject of cookery we refrain. That is the region of taste, on which 
no man can judge for another. Opinions may differ between the 
beefsteak ond the biftek, between the roast and the réti. We are 
half ashamed to end with such carnal memories; but after, duri 
many years, eating many things in both lands, we about wi 
us a pleasing vision of the sausages of Evreux and the trout and 
ducks of Leominster, as among the most successful achievements of 
the art of arts on their several sides of the Channel. 


TALKING AND READING. 


WE have read a great deal about the art of conversation, but 
the conversation which does its work best—which fulfils the 
two requirements of “ os kindness” and “ unburdening a 
man’s mind ”—is no art at all. It is an exercise—an unconscious 
relaxation like a walk or a scamper. If all the world took to culti- 
vating their conversational powers, we believe society would become 
insufferable; but a vast number of persons would be the better for 
more pleasure and others talk, society 
would be proportionably the gainer. It is v roper, where e 
make talling the of their lives, that aor should 
rules ; and it is pleasant now and then to be admitted into some crack 
circle, to share the “ very superior occasion” of the meeting of two 
wits, to listen to some great gun, and to air our poor talents in 
_ company. But it takes a good deal out of us. Where there 

as been the feast of reason at breakfast, we are not fit for a great 
deal the rest of the day. Fancy a man, with work of his own to do, 
a guest at those interminable morning sittings at Coppet, devoted to 
literary and philosophic topics, where Madame de Staél was sublime 
in her filial piety, “committing some voluntary mistake,” that her 
father might have the victory; or even habitually assisting at those 
gladiatorial contests which Dr. Johnson thought alone worthy of the 
title of conversation—literal fights in which he must either conquer 
or die. For the real purposes of intercourse, less pretentious utter- 
ances are far better, where thought is worked out under the irregu- 
larities of unprofessional talkers with all their prolixities, digressions, 
inaccuracies, hesitations, habits and tricks. Our own mind is in a 
posture of greater independence. We can give and take — we can 
commit a blunder or make a random shot without subsequent self- 
torment — we can hold our own. It must weaken the mind to give 
itself up out of its own keeping in helpless pursuit of another’s 
speculations ; yet the great converser’s end is foiled if he does not 
carry his hearers with him, and where in self-defence the atten- 
tion mutinies and we return to the snuggery of our own thoughts, it 
is not done without a sense of wasting opportunities. If, on 
the other hand, we are stimulated by so much eloquence and 
conspicuous success, and should by chance be fired with the am- 
bition to be a show talker, talking would still further recede from 
its office of relaxation, and turn into an arena for display. It 
was from no exceptional vanity in the circle he described, but 
an inevitable consequence of great wits being pitted against each 
other, that Marmontel could give so unpleasing a picture of the 
most brilliant conversations of his day :— 

I soon perceived (he says) that each guest came there ready to act his 
part, and that the wish to shine often interrupted conversation from following 
an easy natural course. Every one seemed anxious to seize as it flew by the 
opportune moment for uttering his bons mots and his anecdotes, of ushering 
his maxim or his trait of light and brilliant wit, and this necessary apropos 
was often far-fetched. In Marivaux, the impatient wish to display his saga- 
city and finesse was conspicuously manifest. Montesquieu waited with more 
calmness till the ball should come to him, but he waited for it never- 
theless. Mairan watched for the favourable opportunity. Astruc disdained 
to wait. Fontenelle alone let it come to him without seeking for it, and he 
made so discreet a use of the attention with which he was heard, that his 
ingenious remarks and charming stories never lasted more than a moment. 

This all sounds small and vain enough, but neither smaller nor 
vainer than the majority of men would be if so tried. When talking 
is lifted out of its easy footing, it is subject to different laws alt 
ther —laws which tella tale. It is observable that, in the very high 

laces of wit and perfect expression, where every word is worth 

earing, the impatience of prolonged enforced attention is keenest. 
The conversation that excites naturally has this effect. We see con-. 
stantly, in circles that are not brilliant, that many people are content 
to be silently attentive when they are not interested, but will not 
allow a speaker to finish his sentence when he hits upon a topic 

care for, and treats it successfully. Their sign of sympathy and ap- 
proval is interruption. So people do wisely to set themselves rules 
like the self-denying Frenchman and Swift, who himself never spoke 
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more than # minute at a time, and thus laid down his principles on 


subject — 
o Conversation is but carving ; 
Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest. 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time; 
Carve to all but just enough, 
Let them neither starve nor stuff; 
that you may have your due, 
Let some neighbour carve for you. 
These are excellent rules for company talk, but they would never 
teach people to talk well in company. For this there must have 
been habits of free and easy utterance, taking time Mag Bag into 
the account, more intext on bringing out thought on the 
way it is brought out; and a man must have lived with 
intimates no less unscrupulously eager with their views. There 
must have been early felt the relief, delight, nay exultation, of 
giving voice to opinion and feeling, for a person to acquire the 
self-confidence and practice necessary to carry weight in general 
society. But this applies to leading spirits; whereas all have the 
gift of speech, and we believe ought to apply themselves to use 
it rather than to repress .it. Talking, with most people, is in- 
dispensable to acquaint them with themselves, to show them the 
scope of their powers, the tendency of their habits and thoughts. 
Moreover, it is a wonderfully cheering and invigorating exercise. 
It is one of the secrets of longevity, from the glow in which 
it pe neg. os mind. Many people keep themselves alive 
by talking. is may not recommend the practice to those who 
feel it their own function and fate to be listeners; but old men 
who talk, even with all the accidents of old age upon them, are a 
great gain to society, and set off the decline of existence in a far more 
cheering and comfortable light than those do who sleep away their last 
hours in the chimney corner. There was Mr. Craddock, the octo- 
genarian, who had known all the wits from Warburton downwards, 
and literally lived upon his memories. Talk was his elixir vite. 
“He had such a tendency to apoplexy, that he was cupped con- 
stantly, sometimes twice a day, drank no wine, and lived upon 
turnips and roasted apples ;” but nevertheless he lived to eighty-five, 
always happy and always telling anecdotes; and we all of us know 
brisk old gentlemen whose occupation is repeating to the present 
eration what they have seen, heard, and done in a past one. Per- 
er they are prosy, and indefinitely repeat themselves ; but these 
aged talkers have a real work to do. They are the keepers and 
handers on of tradition. They bring us nearer to the past, and con- 
nect remote periods with one another. Each generation does well to 
make much of these Nestors—to salute them with gracious respect. 
Let me embrace thee, good old chronicle, 
That hast so long walked hand in hand with time. 
And yet it requires courage in a man to own himself fond of talking. 
Our age is unusually supercilious towards the instinct of expression. 
It is the thing to prefer our own ideas and pursuits to conversation. 
There has, indeed, always been one all-powerful rival to talk, 
with those minds which are especially formed to treat conversa- 
tion as an art, to give it point and make it the expression of intel- 
lect ; but modern literature extends its range by making less and 
less demands on the reader, till the most ordinary sustained con- 
versation is the greater intellectual effort of the two. The ion 
for reading, in many young people, though an excellent thing in 
reason, is often a blind and ysing instinct, a lazy indulgence, 
a mere bondage to type which cuts them off from half the im- 
portant influences of their age. The eye fastens on a printed page, 
the mind helplessly pursues whatever comes to it under this 
guise, and eye and ear are dead and impervious to every other 
call. There is such bondage to a habit, such mere material craving, 
in some ’ reading, as implies a mind not so much anxious 
for even amusement, as set against all and 
that does not come to in 
calls for independent effort and the employment of unpracti 
faculties. Those who will only learn po ae books, who would 
rather open any page than look into intelligent eyes, to whom cheerful 
voices and animated discussion are a simple interruption to the pre- 
occupied attention, are leaving things unlearnt which would serve 
them beyond all comparison in greater stead than the sentences 
they have hit upon by chance— which would unchain their faculties 
at the age when habits of observation must be acquired if they are 
to be possessed at all, and when the art of expression, command of 
words, an easy range of subjects and light handling of them should 
all exist in the germ. Of course all clever boys have fits of reading 
in which they care for nothing else ; but systematically bookish boys 
Coceaing into bookish men (as they used to be called) can never 
make the use they ought of their acquirements by talking well, and 
80 improving and enriching the general tone of thought. Thus, in 
many circles, the talk is all left in ill-informed or frivolous hands. 
But ae concern is not so much with the useful as the plea- 
sant. We are arguing for the beneficent effects of a reasonable love 
of talking on the talker; and therefore, if pertinacious reading con- 
tributed most lastingly to his pleasure, our plea would break down. 
This is the real question. After all, who can look back without yearn- 
ing sorrowful tenderness to the early passion for books—the sweet 
lover-like association with them in corners, by firelight, everywhere, 
anywhere, in pleasant shady places, by night or by day, in twilight or 
dawn, in any posture, at any time, y any light? But suddenly, 


some day, when we least think it, is interposed a shadow, 
which, slight though it be, heralds a break between us and our first 
love, A int and uncertain, passes between us and the page 


, weariness? The appearance 


we read. Is it giddiness, indigestion 


passes off, and we 
and that odd flicker ; 
ess goes our 
really be that our focus of sight is changing — has 
shu omer through us, Are we so y our 
i enceforth to hold our paper at arm's length like the old 
fogies in Punch? And in the mere imagination there is sown the 
first seed of disunion between us and the passion of our youth. We 
probably keep our suspicions to ourselves. This is but a foretaste ; 
and what it foretells is of course still in remotest distance. But, as 
all downward careers are rapid, so, from this first discovery of weak- 
ness to positive difficulties with small print—except under the most 
iendly circumstances — there seems but a Reluctantly, we 
make our sad way to the optician’s, not, however, without faint a 
that the obscuration may be only temporary and accidental. t 
these are rudely Onn The man has a coarse pleasure in un- 
masking illusion. He looks at us, sees tly no discrepancy 
between us and our case, and thinks it the most natural thing in the 
world that we should want glasses. He tests us by a eg page 
which we are pleased to show him presents no difficu ties, but he 
severely points to the numerals as the only criterion. We are fain 
to confess that the threes and fives dance into a common likeness. 
He “ thought so,” and we leave his shop a sadder and a wiser man, 
with a pair of spectacles in our pocket and a double eye-glass sus- 
pended from our neck, thankful that there are such helps to failing 
vision, but regarding our new acquisitions as the fetters they un- 
doubtedly are. This isan epoch. Our independence, our freedom, 
is This is travelling further from the east with a 
vengeance. What is that about the three warnings? But we have 
positively nothing in common with old Dobson. It must be pre- 
mature. A twinge of conscience supervenes, Who knows but we 
my have lost the freshness of our eyesight in reviewing ? 
fenceforth, reading is not what it was. We read what we 
have to read, as before, but there is no more sweet unrestraint. It 
is astonishing how many books don’t seem worth reading if you 
have to put on glasses and ch your seat toread them. Our 
habits alter. Once we “read like a Turk,” voraciously, indis- 
criminately ; now a third party, in the shape of an intrusive but 
indispensable bit of glass, ae in upon the old téte-d-téle. We 
own that books can never again be what they have been. 


The things that I have seen I now may see no more. 


But in the meanwhile, away from our books, things look pre- 
cisely as they always did. No change has come over man or land- 
scape ; the near and the distant are as sunny clear as ever; every 
general cffect, every detail, is what it was before. If there were no 
such thing as print, we should know nothing about a change. Our 
friend’s smile tells as much as it ever did. The glance is as keen, 
every nicety of expression as fully caught, as it ever was. We sus- 
pect that this is a period that turns a good many into more con- 
versible beings than they have yet thought it worth while to be. 
We are, in fact, at the age when good talkers are at their best. But 
to talk fairly well is matter of practice and habit, not to be taken 
up because there is nothing better to do with our leisure time. 

e man is fortunate, and the good fortune extends to his friends, 
who has not to teach himself to talk when it is hard to learn anything 
new. Yet many a diffuse and dry elderly gentleman seems very 
much in this predicament. Age is charged with making men oe f° 
It may be because they have so much more time on their andl, 
and no stores of observation to use it upon, acquired before 
we drift into the helpless period of simple use and acquiescence. 
Conversation is designed to be the one long-lasting never-failing 
amusement of mankind. It is the pleasure that sets in earliest, — 
outlives all vicissitudes, and continues ours when we can enjoy 
nothing else. If, then, talking is the great resource, it is well to 
train ourselves, while self-education is still possible, to talk agree- 
ably, so that the relaxation of the speaker may not be a selfish one, 
nor purchased, as it too often is, at the expense of his hearers. 


our you 


FURNISHED LODGINGS. 
Cums upon the benevolence of the British public are just now 


numerous and pressing. A cry for assistance or an ap 

for sympathy reaches us daily from one quarter or another. At 
such a moment the minor troubles of life must be endured with 
patience, and groaned over in a subdued key. The sufferings we 
now propose to touch upon are of a very humble character. We do 
not wish to make a fuss about them. We modestly fall in the 
rear of more urgent claimants, and only ask for a glance of com- 
passion and a word of sympathy. 

There are occasions when it would be extremely absurd to be 
particular about furnished lodgings. For instance, at the assizes, 
or during the race week, you must not be over-nice. Accept any 
patch amount of discomfort with a good grace, and evince an 
amiable readiness to be stowed away for the night anywhere and 
anyhow. Squeamishness would be ridiculous. You have gone to 
the county town in discharge of duties that cannot be avoided, or 
in pursuit of amusements too tempting to be resisted. In either 
case, common sense will tell you not to make moré grimaces than 

ou can help, but acquiesce in annoyances shared by all your neigh- 
ig The International Exhibition is an especial occasion, w 
country squires and provincial citizens and bewildered foreigners 
must hay too exacting. People are not rushing to London for 
the sake of making themselves comfurtable. They want to see the 
second edition of the great World's Fair of 1851. Happy those 
who can find shelter the roof of friends or relations resident 
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in town. No doubt there will be petty inconveniences to endure. 


For’ example, Mr. Brown is‘accommodated with an extempo- 


of the sofa by round ‘too hastily, and is pricked from 
time to time extraneous horse-hairs, but otherwise sleeps 
soundly enough. Mrs. Brown is lodged in the back attic without 


a fireplace, and finds the atmosphere slightly warm. But then her 
two Toungest boys share her narrow couch, and this relieves her 
mind from an incalculable weight of maternal anxiety. As for 
Arabella and Amelia, each is heppily provided for. Arabella 
sleeps with her cousins in a double-bedded room, and keeps up 
perpetual talk till dawn. Amelia is stowed away with her uncle's 
oungest child—a healthy girl of nine years old, of affectionate 
disposition, but of restless habits as a sleeper, who kicks all night 
as if she were running a race in a horizontal posture. ‘The 
crowded breakfast table next morning is enlivened by a good- 
tem recital of the trials of the past night. Annoyances that 
would have ruffled the temper at ordinary times are now mere 
matters ofamusement. Everybody takes things coolly. A month 
ago, an inroad of all the Browns would have been a nuisance to 
their London cousins, whilst the Browns would have found them- 
selves ‘im misery in such contracted quarters. Now, the 
case is different. The very air seems to thrill with excitement. 
Everybody’ is amused, or in expectation of being so. The paltry 
uirements on which our happiness depends in calmer moments 
sink into insignificance. We are thinking of something else, and 
are determined not to be put out by trifles. 
So much for the cares of life in times of excitement. But 
the case is very different when the respectable father of a family 
uits the place which he calls his home, in a cold-blooded manner, 
for the sake of a little change of air, or possibly to give Arabella 
and Amelia a dozen lessons in music and drawing under the 
auspices of a provincial celebrity. Under such circumstances, 
Mr. Brown thinks he has a right to be comfortable, and 
ts to be so. He emigrates, pro tempore, to the county 
town or the nearest watering-place, with ay immense quantity 
of lu e, fully persuaded that he is i". an act of 
rare self-denial for the benefit of his ily. No doubt he 
is himself glad of a little change—not to say holiday —but 
that is a secondary matter. Mr. Brown leaves home ostensibly to 
benefit Mrs. Brown’s health, and give a finishing touch to the 
education of the girls. He has given up his Petty Sessions and 
his Board of Guardians — his pipe drainage, and his bone-crush- 
ing — his squabbles with that tyrannical bailiff whom he brought 
down all the way from Scotland —his conscientious warfare 
with the mild but rather obstinate rector —his concluding run with 
the Duke’s hounds over a country partially flooded by recent 
rains. These are sacrifices of moment, and Mr. Brown feels him- 
self entitled to some degree of compensation. Furnished lodg- 
ings at the nearest watering-place are secured under his own 
auspices, and great stress.is laid upon their being comfortable. 
Never mind an extra pound or two. If we must go into 
lodgings, let them at least be comfortable. The house com- 
mands a pleasant sea view —not too far from the shops — with 
outside blinds a little the worse for wear, and a knocker 
on the front door of a serious ex ion of countenance. 
The house is.one of a row, and a trifle old, but that is vastly 
superior to your modern villas built by tender and flimsy as card- 
board. So say Mr. and Mrs. Brown, and take possession of their 
new quarters. 
Of course-‘no expects to feel comfortable in lodgings for 
the first few days, You have not only to unpack your things, but 
to find out where to put them. You have to settle down into 
your place, and the operation is sometimes trying as well as 
tedious. But are the revelations that sometimes 
come to light in a respectable house o ing a plea- 
sant sea view, in an old-established watering-place. When 
ro walked over the house, accompanied by a smooth-spoken 
dlady who appeared to take so warm an interest in the 
health and happiness of yourself and family, the furniture seemed 
of sober but comely oem The blinds were all drawn down to 
prevent the carpets fading, and perhaps this somewhat impaired 
your powers ofdiscernment. In broad day-light, with the blinds up, 
you find the furniture undeniably decayed, and the carpets so faded 
that no further sunshine can hurt them. The easy-chair, that 
took your fancy the day before, ceases to please on a nearer 
acquaintance. The springs in the cushion are broken, and im 
an unpleasant shock ‘to the system when you sit down. e 
tasty little chair that seemed the very thing for Arabella, colla 
abruptly beneath the weight of your youngest’ boy. The side- 
board in the dining-room is admirably adapted for stowing away 
small quantities of wine, but, by that mysterious fatality so 
generally noticed in lodging-houses, the lock of one cupboard is. 
‘broken and the key of the other is missing. A similar imperfection 
is discovered to characterize the tea-caddy. Ascending to the bed- 
rooms, the pillows are found to be distressingly attenuated, and 
the mattresses feel as’ if’ they had ‘been carefully stuffed with the 
‘broken bottles left by the last lodgers. The swing-glass adorning 
the best bedroom shocks Mrs. Brown's feelings by imparting a 
ghastly twist to her comely physiognomy, suggestive of toothache 
or dropsical e ment of the cheek. Handles of doors exhibit 
great weakness of character by simply revolving round and round 
‘without in any degree influencing the lock. Doors slam without 
the smallest provocation. Stair-carpet rods have a habit of 
‘slipping out and lying loose on the'step, at the risk of breaking 


‘almost as plainly as’ the 
‘to detain fe 
“week's rent; and the Company 


the necks of all the junior Browns, who roll down the whole flight 
in headlong procession with a chorus of screams distracting toa 
parent's ears. The outside Venetian blinds have never been used 
since last summer, and obstinately refiise to'move. The bedroom 
windows are destitute of shutters, and, to exclude the morning sun, 
an elaborate assortment of drapery, consisting of shawls and petti- 
coats, must be pinned overnight to the scanty window-curtains. 
As to the lower regions, the servants at first are tolerably 
contented. The butler perhaps takes you aside, and solemnl 
complains that his press-bedstead is exactly a quarter of an ind 
too short, and: the cook delivers herself’ of a loud lament Over the 


imperfect construction of the kitchen-range, or the paucity of 
easily rectified, 


saucepans. But these little inconveniences ate easily 
An ornamental iron bedstead with gothic finials must be hired for 
the butler, and the cook runs up a little bill at the‘ironmonger’s 
to supply her own wants and maintain “master’s” credit. Gene. 
rally speaking, servants are not over nice on going ‘into’ farnished 
lodgings after a few months’ sojourn in the country. 
is very agreeable. The confidential butler looks forward to 
resuming his connection with the club of the “Old Blue Bottles,” 
at the King’s Arms. The cook anticipates many a: cosy: dish 
of tea with friends at home and abread, and calculates’ upon 
a better market* for kitchen — As for the: ladies’. 
maid, her spirits ‘are positively e She ‘not’ only~ makes 
sure of an extra half-dozen of cast-off dresses, but fon 
hopes that her flirtation’with the ist's assistant—a gen 
young man with a slight cast of the ‘eye—may be resumed'to some 
P . The housemaids have’ their own little amusements 
in contemplation, and on the whole there is less grumbling below- 
stairs than above. As for Mr. Brown, he is gradually coming {o 
the conclusion that, whatever the merits of the house may ‘be, it ig 
not comfortable, Still he bears his di ntment manfally. He 
thinks of the benefit that change of air will confer‘on Mrs. Brown, 
and of the importance of the Miss Browns’ education. But the 
unfortunate gentleman little knows what is in‘store for him and 
and ears in engagements, but out of personal respect-for Brown, 
and appreciation of the young ladies’ talents, he will’ give one 
lesson The to had in the 
rather high figure, and the young ladies practise their scales w 
intense energy. On the morning of the day fixed for the 
first lesson, an elegant billet dour is brought’ to the door bya 
ursy Page, in a tight-fitting livery. Is it an invitation to the 
Regatta all? No; it isa request, feebly written, but’ forcibl 
expressed, that, in consequence of the Dowager Lady Pagsley’s 
delicate state of health, you would ‘be so kind as not to allow your 
family to play the piano. The Dowager’ Lady Pugsley is your 
next-door neighbour, and suffers from intermittent’ neuralgia of 
the lobe of the left ear. Perfect: quiet» is enjoined: by the 
faculty, or otherwise an acute attack of ear-ache is not'unlikely to 
evsue. What'is Mr. Brown'todo? The Dowager Lady Pugsley 
appeals to his principles‘as a Christian, and his feelings'as aman. 
eis much discussion, much grumbling and protesting. But 
finally, the musie-master is put off and the piano’ locked up. A 
day or two passes, and there is another little contrétemps, 
Early one morning, a maw ‘in sort of shabby military:uniform is 
ived at work in the street, facing the furnished lodgings. He 
is making a small excavation close to the gutter; and Mr. Brown, 
concluding him to be sent by the local authorities to remedy some 
slight detect in drains or gas-pipes, gives them great>credit«for 
vigilance and zeal. But in a couple of hours cries of distress 
ascend from ‘the servants’ ent. ‘There is no water in the 
house ; the landlady has neglected to pay her water-rates, and the 
man in the shabby uniform has just been employed by the-water- 
company to cut off the water-pipe. This:leads:tofurther inquiry. 
Mr. Brown ascertains that the landlady ‘of the house is: ent, 
and reflects with a shudder that family plate, which . he 
brought with him for better security, may be~ seized by-her ‘cre- 
ditors under a’warrant of distress. He sends: his“ family plateto 
the bankers, drinks his'soup out'of a pewter epoom, and eats: his 
as well’as he can with a three- steel fork. All night be 


an alarming w Mr. i that: sevorab 
chimneys are falling down, or that: the Artillery: Volanteers aze 
firing a salvo of heavy guns on'the - But the uproaris 


continuous. Soon it turas out that his neighbour on the right 
the susceptible Lady Pugsley is on the left — is making extensive 
alterations in his ises. Blessed with an ‘i ing family and 


‘| an aspiring mind, he takes advantage of the fine: weather to add 


another story to his house. 
Fortunately, Mr. Brown has taken his house: 
He summons his family round him, exhorts them to‘ 
comfort left — the trust” hear uproar 
The landlady makes. an effort 
pays her water-rate the first 
once morefiows in. Mr. 
Brown flatters himself that so far allis well. Not‘exactly. In one 
of the water+bottles Mrs. Brown's quick eye detects several distinet 
species of infusoria careering to and’ fro-in' state of innoedat 
exhilaration. Anguish of mind ‘seizes: the family. Mr. Brown 
rushes out and buys, begs, or borrows’a filter; wherewitlito 


rtenants. She 


ify the Com *s water, and restore ity to the womankind. 
shift their quarters to more - lodgings —or; per- 
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haps, exhausted by the trials of the last few days, fall back upon 
the family mansion for a little peace and comfort ere they resume 
negotiations with the musie-master. On the morning of their 
departure, the masons next door have to direct their 
attention to sanitary matters, ,and fifty y. of sewer are laid 

n in-the back garden; whilst three doctors’ carriages : block 
up the street in front of the doorway of that distracted aristocrat,; 
the dowager Lady Pugsley, whose intermittent neuralgia has 
at length assumed the character of unmistakable ear for- 
tunately of a mild . 

On the whole, it is more prudent, in choosing a lodging, to: 
resign yourself into the hands of a house agent. He will pro- 
bably impose upon you, but then he will do it according to rule 
and t. In deseribing a house and its belongings, he will 
not usually. tell downright lies. He will only embroider. In 
making up your bill for breakages, he will leave a large margin 
of profit for himself, but he will not absolutely rob you. He is 
skilful in “screwing,” but is far too respectable a member of 
society to condescend to “fleecing.” In London, indeed, an 
agent regards a family quitting a house much in the same manner 
as a schoolboy regards a sucked orange or a used up cricket 
ball. The family has ceased to be of the smallest interest to him, 
and their very existence on the face of the earth seems almost an 
impertinence. But West-end London agents are great people in 
their way, and careless of the good will of individuals from whom 
nothing further is to be extracted. The case is different in the 

rovinces. There the agent often carries on some other trade or 
Pasinéas besides the management of house property, and, though 
he loses a lodger, may hope to retain a customer. It is, therefore, 
his interest not to ruffle your feelings more than he ean help, and 
toleave on your mind a soothing impression of his anxiety to meet 
your wishes and supply your wants. 

Itis true that neither your wishes nor your wants will, in nine 
cases out of ten, be met or supplied. But then you will succeed 
occasionally, and at all events there is a comfort in unburdening 
one’s mind in suitable language, and at any length. There is also 
areal advantage in having access to some tangible nm whom 
you can hold sible for wrongs for which the law will afford 
redress or possibly supply an immediate remedy. Meekly resi, 
yourself, therefore, to the hands of a house-agent, palpable to the 
touch, and, as:times go, respectable, rather than commit yourself 
to the tender mercies of an unknown or invisible landlord. But 
whether you hire your lodging of agent or of landlord, take care 
to make a Selearsly examination of the premises. Draw up the 
blinds of the sitting-room windows, sit down in one or two of the 
chairs, try the handles of the doors, and examine the consistency 
of the mattresses up-stairs. Particularly take notice whether 
masons, carpenters, and painters have possession of the adjoining 
house. Mark whether there is straw laid down im the street, or 
whether the knocker next door is suspiciously muffled. But, 
above all things, take the precaution of bringing with you some 
lady relative with experience more varied, and eye-sight quicker 
than your own. If misfortune after all ensues, you will at least 
feel that you have done your best, and that the evils endured are 
such as are common to lodging houses, and not directly attri- 
butable to your own clumsy precipitation or unlucky presumption. 


TEETOTALISM.AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.’ 


A CONFERENCE of clergymen was held the other evening at the 
‘London Coffee House to take counsel, which was anything but 
temperate, on the Temperance Question. Perhaps Dean Close, who 
presided, considered that the title and sign of the hostelry in which he 
and his brethren held their pious orgies relieved him from the imputa- 
tion of a trifling inconsistency. There is a virtue, buta fallacy, ina 
name, and we hardly think that'Dean Close is not aware of the 
taunt to which he lays himself open in presiding over a meeting 
held at a licensed victualler’s. In spite of its temperate name, 
the London Coffee House is neither more nor less than an 
ordinary «tavern, of which the proprietor is licensed to retail 
wines, spirits, and'tobacco. The London Coffee House is only an 
ordinary den of what Dean Close calls “the gorging fiend of to- 
bacco "— or, as some of his friends style all public-houses, a temple 
oloch—and for one cup of coffee which it sells probably ten pints 
ofalcohol are vended. We urge this point because, with characteristic 
humility, Dean Close observed at this meeting “that it was 
a ‘perfect farce for the clergy to tell people that they should not 
‘their clab«meetings at public-houses when all the leading 
charity societies held their annual dinners at taverns.” On being 
invited “to attend a Festival-of the Sons of the Clergy, he wrote in 
reply that he could not, with his principles, consistently accept the 
invitation. He solemnly declared his belief that as long as the 
Bishops and Elders of the Church sanctioned public drinking dinners, 
it would be impossible to put down drunkenness.” ~ A perfect farce 
we think it-to be to hold a temperance meeting at a common 
tavern on Ludgate Hill; and, as Dean Close was pleased to 
Tecall to the brethren that the Saturday Review some time ago 
of a certain clerical declaration.on tem: ce that “it 

was one of the most impertinent things that had ever been done,” so 
now we beg leave to observe that Dean Close’s reply to the stewards 
of the Sons of the Clergy, lecturing all the Bishops of the Church 
for their attendance at Merchant Paylors" Hall, is—not one of the 
most impertinent things ever done, but — certainly the most imper- 
oadtake that we remember even of Dean Close, which is saying 

alittle. 


The gathering of Friday night can scarcely be said to haye consisted . 
of notables. Mr, Maguire and “ Ugh Allen” were among the chief. 
stars ; and at least one clergyman——and we donot wish to make in- 
vidious distinctions — spoke, probably from experience, on the blessing 
which a congregation enjoys in the presence of reformed drunkards. 
meting; and we give hint wo the 
perience meeting; we give a hint,to t Institute 
that the use of the Confessional is likely to be revived. if clergymen 
will be so free as they were on this occasion in :reveeling the 
secrets.of their past lives, To be sure, there is this difference 
between the two confessionals—thgt in the one. case it is sin that is. 
deplored, while in the. other it is success. that is glorified. On the 
contrast exhibited between the Old Close and the New Close. 
between the perpetual curate of Cheltenham and the present 
Dean of Carlisle, the Very Reverend :Chairman-was impressive 
and — shall we say it? — self-righteous. “He had himself. ab. 
stained for seven years; and at sixty-five he was able to perform | 


his duties with vigour of body and calmness of mind than 
he ever before in his life.” Mr. Maguire spoke of “his 
improved mental and physical condition as the result of adopti 


total abstinence.” Mr. , of Streatham, darkly intima 
that “he had lived more in the three) years. that he bad vbeen a 
teetotaller than in any previous six years of his existence. He had 
done an amount of work of which he was before utterly incapable.” 
Mr. Moule “ at sixty-two was healthier than he was at forty.” Mr. 
Robinson, “after twenty-three years of teetotalism, could do his 
work better than he could at the commencement of that period.” 
As to Mr. Fox of Durham, taking him at his own estimate, we 
should say that since apostolic times there has hardly been such an 
apostle, or a gentleman who entertained so good an opinion of 
himself. He modestly says“ he had been an abstainer for five years, 
and socially, morally, and periety he was highly satisfied with 
the change. As a clergyman. he had aes ~ great increase of 
wer in ”—a suggestive phrase which we profess our 
to We are without the dom: for 
testing the facts of these interesting self-revelations—especially are 
we ignorant of the value of the work done by, and the physical 
powers of, these en in their unregenerate and unabstaini 
days. But all this certainly does suggest .a frightful picture OF 
the past. If, in his matured and temperate days, the days of his 
climacteric vigour and calmness,” Dean Close could seriously 
describe tobacco as a “ gorging fiend,” and could deliberately warn 
the rising youth of our land of the dangerous inroads of om- 
medanism on our English homes, what must the man have been 
before he attained his present serene height of calmness, and re- 
joiced in the present strength and clearness of his mighty intellect ? 
Not that we are altogether without grounds for instituting a 
parallel between the past and state of these interesting clerical 
erga . From the known let us argue the unknown. If this is 
ight, we ask, what must their darkness have been! Letus hear Mr, 
Maguire’s discourse. “By giving up his glass of wine a clergyman 
went down like his great Master to fetch up his weak and erring 
brother.” Our great Master, we know, did, on onevery remarkable 
occasion, create a large quantity of wine, and this after. men had 
“well drunk.” If we are to follow our great Master, we are to 
make wine, not forbid its use. Is this what Dean Close means by 
calling on the clergy “to work scripturally and spiritualiy in the 
cause” of total abstinence? To say that the example of our 
Blessed Lord is to be taken for total abstinence is a use of Scrip- 
ture which we had rather not characterise. Almost every speaker 
spoke of the repugnance, which on all sides was deplored, of the 
clergy to join this movement, as “a clerical superstition.” It may 
be so, but it is a superstition in which psalmists and apostles 
share. It is at any rate a “scriptural” remembrance that the 
prophet David, in enumerating God’s choicest gifts to. man—the 
plenteous bounties of heaven, earth, and sea — specifies the goodly 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man; and that an apostle enjoins 
upon his clerical brother the use of that very beverage which Dean 
Close finds it to be scriptural to prohibit. To say that total 
abstinence is scriptural is— we again make Dean Close a present of 
the commentary — about the most impertinent thing that we can 
recall of clerical exegesis of Scripture. Mr. i 
goes into the mora] philosophy of the thing. He 
is views of ethical virtues generally. “ It had often struck him”— 
deeply meditating in the philosophic groves of Clerkenwell on the 
theory of virtue—‘“that there was no real ‘test of moderation.” 
The result to Mr, Maguire was different from what followed on 
Aristotle’s thoughts on the same subject. Not only does not 
the incumbent find virtue to consist in moderation, but he does 
not believe in the existence of moderation. What is moderation 
in one man, he says, and not without truth, is excess in another. 
One man gets drunk on a pint of beer; and another soaker 
can swallow a pint of gin. The conclusion, to an ordinary reasoner, 
would be that the test of moderation varies in different cases ; anc 
that the argument would be to urge on the weak drinker never 
to exceed his half pint, leaving the strong toper to give himself a 
somewhat wider latitude. Not so Mr. i Despairing of 
finding one limit of moderation which shall to- every . 
age, sex, climate, station, and state of body, he e root of 
the matter and cuts off the whole supply. This is the very imbecility 
of morality. To teach a Christian and moral man that duty does not 
consist in regulating, subduing, and correcting tendencies to evil is to 
reduce human nature to a machine —to the cadaver of Jesuitism. 
Indeed “it has often strack us,” as Mr. Maguire puts it, that 
the whole morality of the teetotallers is exactly that which is 


popularly known as Jesuitry. The central principle of the 
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Maguire boldly enunciates. “The Bible taught 
thera to do good in any wag thay could.” Perhaps Mr. Maguire 
will tell us where the Bible teaches this; and if it does, how 
he distinguishes this teaching from the maxim that the end 
sanctifies the means, In either system — that of the Jesuits or the 
teetotallers—the whole notion of daily responsibility and moral 
training is absorbed in one solitary act of blank prostration before 
an external authority; and it makes no difference whatever 
whether that authority is a “pledge” to an association, or a “ vow 
of obedience” to an order. It is an authority extrinsic to the 
moral man. The prohibition of wine is, in morality, a revival of 
Stoicism—in religion, a revival of Judaism. As reason, it is a 
deliberate affront to the moral character of man ; and as regards Chris- 
tianity its advocates must consider the suggestion, “Touch not, taste 
not, handle not” —as many of them seem to do by the way in which 
they quote it —rather as a positive scriptural precept than as 
indignant reproof. These, perhaps, are not the arguments whi 
we should usually urge against teetotallers; but the occasion 
which gives rise to them was a conference of clergymen, and 
we present them with some considerations which, as clergymen, 
they are especially bound to consider. And we distinctly tell 
these fanatical and foolish professors of superior sanctity, clergy- 
men a they be, that the Pharisee and the Jesuit are the 
authors of their morality; and when they venture to lecture 
the clergy, and of course the laity, we deem it a duty to 
appeal from a Close and a Maguire to authorities not only of 
reason but of Scripture —to Scriptural men as well as Scriptural 
writing—and to One far above even Scripture itself, wiser and 
better than Whom this Conference professes to be. ; 

It is perhaps superfluous to test the total abstinence principle by 
applying it to another field of moral duty. But we will give Dean 
Close and Mr. Maguire a nut to crack. Drunkenness, we are told, 
is a vice so deadly and so prevalent, that moderation in the use of 
drink is no remedy at all, That is to say, the only way to prevent 
the abuse of a thing is to prohibit its use. How about another 
degrading vice? Fornication and uncleanness are sins quite as 
prevalent, quite as disastrous, and quite as difficult to deal with, 
as drunkenness, Why, in the name of common sense and con- 
sistency, do not Dr. Close and Mr. Maguire apply their total ab- 
stinence remedy in this case as in that? ause reason and 
revelation, they would reply, to say nothing of common sense, ~ 
vent them from hazarding a paradox which has, however, had, 
even since the days of Origen, its advocates. Our answer is, that 
they do just as much wrong to reason and Scripture in their ad- 
vocacy of total abstinence as they would do were they to attempt 
to preach the unlawfulness of marriage itself. 


Jesuits Mr. 
do 


THE RACE FOR THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


pe race for the Two Thousand Guineas at Newmarket possesses 
not only its own attraction as the first of the great three-year- 
old contests of the season, but is watched with eager interest 
by spectators from every county of the kingdom, for the sake of the 
conclusions which may be drawn from it as to the merits of the 
probable performers in the greater contest which is to be brought 
to issue a month afterwards ag Epsom Downs. This is now 
the third year that a horse of Mr. Merry’s has held for many months 
the position of first favourite for the Derby, and it appears to be 
Mr. Merry’s settled policy not to allow his Derby horses to show 
in the previous trial for the Guineas at Newmarket. The public is 
thus left to shape its hopes of its elected favourites from their per- 
formances as two-year-olds, and from such information as it can 
obtain or manufacture. Notwithstanding this uncertainty, the 
public stood firmly by Thormanby in 1860, and by Dundee in 
1861, but whether it will find courage to support Buckstone against 
the present winner of the Guineas can only be known by watch- 
ing the fluctuations of the betting ring from day to day. Recent 
experience shows that the winner of the Guineas, if all goes well 
with him, is not likely to be far from the first place at Epsom. The 
Wizard, two years ago, was second, and Diophantus last year was 
third. It is ing quite within bounds to say that the winner 
of this week, Mr. echoes Hawke's Marquis, is at least as good a 
horse as either of his immediate predecessors in the honour of the 
Two Thousand ; and if fortune be propitious and the horse's dan- 
us temper does not break out unseasonably, if will need all that 
uckstone has ever been said to be to get the better of him. It is 
only justice to the skilful hands under which the Marquis came to 
the post to state that, during the start and race, no horse could 
have been more tractable, and it was only when the race had ended 
in his easy victory that he indemnified himself by lashing out with a 
will among the crowd of shouting admirers which surrounded him in 
his triumphant tothe stand. There was undoubtedly some 
nd for fear that the horse might decline to start at all. His 
infirmity of temper was partly guarded against by the use of blinkers, 
which might prevent( his seeing some of the objects which might 
possibly provoke him, and his head was held until the starter gave the 


word by some familiar hand, for which it may be su ys that 
he felt respect. The same notorious irritability inal is jockey, 
after the race, to shout loudly to beware of heels, and the warn- 
ing was only just in time, By care and skill the horse was pre- 
vailed = neither to lose his start nor to break his admirers’ 
bones. e can only hope that his trainer and jockey will be 
equally successful in the more trying ordeal of Epsom. It will 
be lucky if the Marquis does not see or does not object to merry- 
go-rounds, or Aunt Sally, or two bands of Ethiopian serenaders 


ing at the same time, or OF Sy magpie! those 
vial features of a race-course, which the 
Jockey Club proscribes or discountenances at 
enthusiastic connoisseurs in the ace. want to see a race-horse, 
they will do well to look at the uis, but if hole 
ribs to broken ones, their attentions to him will be distant and re- 
ul, 
The acclamations which hailed the winner of the Guineas, if not 


numerous, were loud, for he came from a county which rather thinks 


that it knows how to breed ahorse. At Newmarket his friends - 


were, comparatively speaking, far from home, and it need not be 
said that the partisans of local and Southern stables do not ex- 
pend much enthusiasm upon a victory which would make Don- 


caster or York delirious. It is quite i to calculate what ex. . 


travagances may have been perpetrated when the telegraph 
the news to ton. No doubt Yorkshiremen are asking wh 


the new proprietor of Langton Wold will be so nap ph as to” 


enclose ground which has served to train the winner of the Two 
Thousand and possible winner of the ? Does this narrow- 
minded landowner presume to think that his pocket or his 
judices are to interfere with the perpetuation of the glories of John 
Scott's stable? The encloser of Langton Wold will be in dan 

of partaking of the infamy of a farmer who should kill a fox. 
confidence and the money of Yorkshire went largely with the 
Marquis on his journey south, and no doubt the news of his success 
excited all that patriotic fervour, amid which the ion of 
going to bed early and sober appears ridiculous. But the imagina- 
tion is quite as free to picture the reception of the same news 
among the partisans of other horses, such as a portly member of 


the betting-ring who favoured us with his opinion of the Marquis _ 


during the journey down from town. Having heard something of 
the horse’s merit, and cherishing, to say the truth, a shade of partiality 


for his stable which is scarcely permissible in critics bound to do un- © 


swerving justice, we felt more interest than perhaps we showed in 
listening to the predictions which our friend was not by any means 
loth to utter. He assured us, with very great emphasis, that if our 
heads did not ache until Marquis won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
we should enjoy a long immunity from that ailment, and he stated 
that he had gg to spend his Sunday in London rather than 
at Newmarket, for the sake of enjoying fuller opportunity of 
operating against this devoted horse. is own expressive lan- 
guage, “he had got his knife well 
and “had him as safe as if he had been dead and buried for six 
weeks.” Every word that our stout friend spoke was expressive 


of exulting confidence in his own judgment and good luck, and his - 
very mildest mode of intimating desert was to offer to bet 50/. to. 


6d, against any statement or opinion, however unimportant, which 
he controverted. When we mentioned a report that Fordham was 
to ride the Marquis, and went on to observe that, at any rate, 
Mr. Hawke had secured a good jockey for his horse, we were 
answered that Fordham would know and act upon good reasons 
why he should not let the horse win, even if he could. It ned 
that the Marquis was not ridden by Fordham, but by a jockey of 
his own county, Ashmall; and it happened, too, that Fordham did 
ride Alvediston, the horse whose success our stout friend declared 
to be a certainty, and who walked in absolutely last. We had not 
the opportunity of a the return journey whether Fordham 
was considered to have had reasons why Alvediston should not 
win, nor were we able to assure the ed bookmaker that we 
were not suffering from headache, although the Marquis had won 
the Guineas, 
Newmarket is a piace of business, and the holiday-makers upon 
its heath are few. A large part of the spectators are well-mounted 
mr pap more or less deeply interested in the essential work in 
and, and caring nothing for those usual accessories of a race meeting, 


which, indeed, are almost wholly absent. The visitor cannot fail to - 


be much struck with the beauty and value of the hacks and car- 
riage-horses which he sees upon the ground. Turn where he will, 
choice pieces of horse-flesh meet his eye, and thing he sees 
ae that he has reached the metropolis of horse-breeding 

ngiand. 
judge’s chair from one to another of the various winning-posts 
feels called upon, by his position in the service of the Jockey 


Club, to look and move superior to donkeys in humbler lines of - 
horses, he seems to , 
desire to draw attention to the fact that he has a distant relation . 
called the wild ass of the desert who is not wholly unknown to | 


life ; and, in the presence of so many hi 


fame. By the help of this patient and ious animal, the j 
is duly installed at one end of what is called, in honour ly 
of a royal patron of Newmarket, the “Rowley Mile.” At the 
other end is the starter with his red flag. He rides a most comical- 
looking old roan horse, witha blotch upon his just as if the 
animal had been struck there with a brush well filled with whitewash. 
Near the starting-post are the “ Ditch Stables,” so called doubtless 
from that deep and wide ditch with its double bank, the sight of 
which, at any moment of less interest, might carry back the mind 
from the present to the remote past. Just now, however, the 
heath is too full of living moving men and horses to need our 


peopling it with imaginary armies. At any time the start for a. 


race, with all its beauty of form and colour displayed amid 
fields and trees, is a pretty sight ; but this is to be a start of 
seventeen first-class horses, among whom there must needs be one 
or more destined to take their places among the chief celebrities 
of the turf. The saddling is completed in good time, so as to allow 
of the usual preliminary canters without infringing that punctual 
which is characteristic of Newmarket, The spectators do 
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best in these precious minutes tc “take stock” of some at 
least of the bearers of names which they have so often heard. 
A nicer-looking or pnw soepered lot of horses have not often 
been wags. cy together. Old Calabar, who had earned and for 
months held the position of favourite for this race, is absent. His 
legs failed during Sia prepination and he was “ scratched” yesterday, 
furnishing a conspicuous example of the incalculable vicissitudes 
of the turf. The Marquis attracts attention by his blinkers, 
as well as by the presence of the groom, who never for a moment 
lets go his head except when he canters, which he does alone and 
very easily, well away from both men and horses. Con to 
expectation, the Marquis was as quiet asa lamb. He did not fret 
at all, and had not turned a hair up to the time of starting. In 
condition he was a little beyond perfection, and the only fear his 
friends felt was, that he might take a fancy to remain where he 
was and entirely decline the race. The ground on Tuesday, 
before the rain, was hard, and the Marquis has legs fit to gallop 
ever cast-iron. Alvediston, the favourite of our corpulent 
companion of the railway, looked as fit as a horse could 
be, and his style of going was very pretty, but he seemed 
too small to run with much hope of success against horses with 
as much quality and a great deal more quantity. Lord Glasgow, 
who was doubly represented, had declared to win with his colt 
by Stockwell, and accordingly put Aldcroft on him instead of 
on his colt by Barbatus as had been expected. It was pleasant 
to see Al riding in the old colours and the old style, notwith- 
standing his late severe accident. The Stockwell colt presented a 
t contrast to Alvediston, for he is a very large, heavy, and powerful 
een with splendid slashing action — a racehorse, no doubt, and a 
one, but really looking more like a weight-carrying hunter. 
f there should happen this year to be a week's rain before the 
Derby, Lord Glasgow’s Stockwell colt might prove an awkward 
horse to lay against. On turning our attention to Baron Roths- 
child’s Wingrave, we happened to remember that one of the Courts 
of Chancery had been occupied for several days, and was perhaps 
occupied at that moment, with a suit brought by the Baron against 
the Mercers’ Company. Hereupon it was inevitable to consider what 
— to be the odds against the Baron’s winning the double event, 
we ht that very long odds might be safely given. 
Wingrave is a handsome peacocky kind of horse. He looked very 
fit and galloped nicely, but we should say he was rather light 
behind. The cockneys have boundless confidence in Baron Roths- 
child’s horses for the Derby, probably because their owner is such 
2 rich man, but after the failure which we saw Wingrave make, 
we should think that even cockney faith in him would be 
destroyed. Besides the horses we have mentioned, the two most 
prominent in the betting were Nottingham, a very fine horse, and 
Caterer, whose ance disappointed us, but whose performance 
in the race justified his owner’s confidence, inasmuch as he was the 
only horse that really made the Marquis gallop. 

After some delay caused by the breaking away of horses too tm of 
to go and too strong to be held back, the flag was dropped, a 
capital start effected without a length’s advantage being given to any 
one of the seventeen competitors. The Marquis, whose head was 
held to the last moment, got off rather slowly, although, as he 
settled into his light but lengthy stride, he soon made up his lost 
ground. The course on which this race is run is straight and 
broad. The horses spread themselves a good deal, and for some 
time it is difficult to say that the place of any one is better than 
another’s, The first important incident is the defeat of Alvediston, 
who is joined in a moment more by Wingrave. Two of the two- 
year-old celebrities of last year are thus disposed of. Meanwhile, 
the is and two or three others have drawn slightly to the 
front. e lot comes closer, and shouts of “ Marquis!” tell that he 
is taking a decided lead. Caterer, Nottingham, and the Stock- 
well colt alone look dangerous, and even these not much so. 
The Marquis wins easily, although he wins by only half a length. 
Caterer gains second honours, and Nottingham and the Stockwell 
colt are half 8 length behind him, and equal for the third place. 
The scarlet jacket and white cap become the centre of an enthu- 
siastic knot of Yorkshiremen, which suddenly disperses as if a shell 
had burst them, as svon as the Marquis has had time to 
remember to use his heels. If, in the excitement of triumph, he 
became for a moment amiable, he is now himself again. As none of 
his friends are hurt, they are able to reflect with pleasure that it is a 


PEAKING of the thunderstorm in the early part of the M pees 
is 


a writer in one of the penny let off 


are at 
Brompton, as there were in the “metropolis” —which is the su- 
for London—on Tucsday and Wednesday, “dark 


ominous clouds,” “sultry weather,” and an “ensuing war of 
because 


is nothi 
ment official blundering have spoiled, we fear irretrievably, 
a great occasion. We believe that we have incurred no little carp- _ 
ulators, ined to join in the general chorus of congratu- 
lation. If, from the very first ion of repeating the great 
success of 1851, we entertained serious misgivings about the policy 
of the new experiment, it is now admitted that we did not stand 
alone in our We find, as was acknowledged at the Man- 
sion House by Lord Granville, that our “grave doubts” or 
apprehensions were anticipated by the lamented Prince Consort — 
himself. Nor did the active persons who at once interested them- 
selves in the work reassure us. The thing was as nearly a job as 
was consistent with the B nares of zeal for public interests. 
There are hundreds to whom this Exhibition gives a certain and 
very handsome income for several years; and such were of 


planned for the Exhibition. 
The wretched and scandalous building determined upon shocked 
all artistic susceptibilities. But what most completely alienated 
public confidence was the audacity with which Mr. Cole, at the 
Society of Arts, Nomen Captain Fowke’s ugly shed as the very 
highest triumph of architectural skill. We were ail to be harried into 
approval and confidence before the building was o ; and a legi 

of sensation writers was hired to describe the daily successes of the 
contractors and Commissioners, which nobody could contradict — 
because nobody but the writers, and those who furnished them with 
information, knew what was going on. This sort of thing offended 
people. We have heard of out- ellizing our Johnson, but this 
was the first time a thing was pronounced to be a success before it 
existed. What, perhaps, completed the popular indignation was the 
unfortunate observation of the Times in a leader on the 
opening, which warned all critics and gainsayers to hold their 
tongues, enlarging on the absurdity of comparing, on its architectural 
merits, this comparatively cheap structure with the costly palace at 
Sydenham, Sir Charles Fox has produced the accounts, which 
show that the contract price of the 1862 building at Brompton 
exceeds, by more than £30,000, the whole cost of ‘the building of 
1851 and the Sydenham Crystal Palace taken together. 

The consequences might have been foreseen. P went on 
the opening day, if not prejudiced against the whole affair, yet in a 
suspicious attitude of suspense; and unluckily there was every 
ed by the which was calculated 
to make prejudice more inveterate, and a fair judgment less possible. 
The that the Exhibition will hardly get tor 
cellences which it undoubtedly because we find in it 
drawbacks and blunders, mismanagement and inefficiency, 
where for the last six months we have been told that there was 
nothing but energy, order, and the most consummate skill and 
business-like precision. If there is a reaction, the Commissioners and 
the guarantors have only to thank their injudicious adulators. On 
Friday and Saturday the receipts fell terribly short of the corre- 

nding days in 1851 ; and on Monday, the first of the five-shilling 

ys, the money-takers—so we are assured by one of the daily papers 
—scored only 929/. in 1862 against 1363/.in 1851. And in 
estimating this jon it must be remembered that London | 
weather has seldom seen three such glorious days as last Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday. This failure at starting is partly due to - 
the collapse of puffery, and partly to the indignation with which 
we all see a scheme, not discreditable in itself, spoiled by its most 
unfortunate official ma t. Even if the undertaking was from 
the beginning uncalled-for and —_. great official skill mi 
have commanded some success, and superior excellence of adminis- 
tration would redeem some of the faults of the building. But it has 
been the fortune of the managers, not only to split on every rock, but ' 
to create rocks for the express purpose of foundering on them. It 
was only a refinement of ingenious blundering which could have suc- 
ceeded in devising the Costa-Bennett affair and the Verdi catast 
With that magnificent vista of Italian statuary, and with that price- 
less collection of the Roman Court, all huddled into a difficult corner, 
no skill in blundering but that of the Royal Commissioners could - 
have assigned the place of honour to two en ee | toy dogs - 
ing ing-horse 
, like the lion and unicorn ere about 
yal Commis- 
sioners— and if they know nothing about it, and were not con- 
are very unfit for 
there is probably no human being who does not think the » 


Venus and Pi are at least as well suited for the centre nave 
as the biscuits, pepper and mustard bottles, and sardine tins which 
form the food trophy. 


Nor will it do to say that this is an old story, and that we must 
make up our minds to it. It is an old story ; but it is the old story 
on which the success of the show depends. No doubt there are 
all sorts of high and serious considerations conneeted with these 
Exhibitions, There is a magniloquent sentence, written in leiters 
which Mr. Cole himself might have written, sonorous 8 about 
“the progress of the human race, resulting from the common 
labour of all men, which ought to be the first object of the exertion 
of each individual, and in producing which end we are accomplish- 
ing the will of the great and blessed God.” To this deep saying 
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~ sign when a horse has kick left in him after a race. e 
ke of Wellington is said to have made a similar remark when his 
horse Copenhagen kicked at him after Waterloo. Certainly the 
Marquis won without any great effort or appearance of distress, and 
the general estimate of his performance was shown immediately in 
the ring, where he superseded Buckstone as first favourite in the 
THE EXHIBITION AT BROMPTON. 
sultry, and dark ominous clouds, floating about, furnished unmis- 
takable indications that a war of elements would speedily ensue.” 
This is a pretty piece of writing about the weather, but without much 
change—or, as a writer of the same delicate phraseology would 
r mutatis mutandis—the substance would apply ~ well to the 
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we cheerfully subscribe, al we have but a very vague notion of 
its meaning. We admit all this, and we know that it is a good 
thing for manufacturers, English and foreign, to have a into 
their rivals’ hands. Moreover, addressing art manufacture in 
general, and Mr. Copeland and Mr. Minton in particular, we are 
quite ready to sperrenyine progress and science in the spirit, if 
not exactly, in.the words, of the late Mr. Garrick’s particularly 
neat little verses: — 
A nation’s tastes depend on you, 
Perhaps a nation’s virtues too. 
We said all this eleven years ago : but from experience we know 
that of the good seed then sown only some ninety per cent. has 
been pieked up by the birds. But, after all, a Great Exhibition 
depends on the half-crowns and shillings of the people, and if people 
once they will not go twice to a place where everything is 
ideous confusion, disorder, and discomfort. There is a lesson, a 
very elementary one, in arranging a great show. It is not a deeper 
one than this, that it is absolutely necessary that there should be 
some place from which to see it. This little matter has been for- 
gotten or neglected at Brompton. It is impossible to walk in the 
building, so crowded and jammed and stuffed is it with incongruities 
which are often splendid enough, and rubbish which is only a bore. 
The only places in which ladies at least can move are among the 
gallery counters, which really contain a very admirable show of 
tapes and bobbins, and neat paper boxes and some paper weights, 
which are, quite respectable. We trust hesitatingly, though still 
we trust, that these attractions will render the speculation, what is 
called in the city, a commercial success; but we have our doubts. 
We are now , on what claims to be authority, that the 
Commissioners have at last yielded to the tide of public indignation, 
and that the nave will be cleared out. We shall be glad if this 
promise be fulfilled, and it will be something even to have got rid of 
the food trophy alone. We hope that other abominations will be 
out ; but there is very much that cannot be removed —those 
portentous masses of masonry which pass for obelisks, for example. 
And we must say that even when the Commissioners give in, as 
they must do, to the public feeling on this matter, they will have 
accounts to settle in more quarters than one. ‘The unfortu- 
nate exhibitors who have invested money in these wretched trophies 
are not to blame, but upon them will fall the expense of erecting them 
twice and pulling them down once; and, afterall, they will be turned into 
some wretched corner to which, though it is the fittest place for 
them, they would not have been consigned had the Commissioners 
exercised common sense at. first. And what of the season-ticket 
holders? If, as we are told, the nave is to be cleared, this means a 
week’s reign of disorder and dirt, which will make a visit impossible. 
Even as things stand, we hold that those who have invested three and 
five guineas for a show opened in this condition have been swindled 
out of their money. Nor does the mala fides stop here. If the 
trophies and sheds in the nave are all pulled down, the dust and dirt 
of this operation will spoil those precious goods which other exhi- 
bitors have sent in on the understanding that the building was 
complete, And now that the Commissioners have begun the 
work of clearance, let them show no mercy to that abominable 
and vulgar clock-face exhibited by Mr. Bennett -under the eastern 
dome, which alone destroys the scale of the building. Let them 
silence those detestable bells, and let them choke that legion of 
screaming imps who vend Catalogues; and, above all, let them give 
space to the ladies. In that mysterious desert which it is said 
has been reached by at least a score of adventurous visitors— 
the Eastern annexe, as it is called—there is scarcely room for a 
man, still less for a woman, to pass down the strait and narrow way. 
Or, if they cannot widen their roads, they will be forced to hang up 
the same notice which the contractors for refreshments have sus- 
pended in the lower buffets, which runs thus : —“ The space behind 
these counters and bars being limited, the ladies connected with this 
establishment” [there ’s a glorious phrase for giggling barmaids] — 
“are requested to abstain from wearing crinoline and wide-spreading 
dresses of any kind.” 
However, the. public can themselves. The pictures are 
sure to be most deservedly. attractive, and these galleries will, most 
likely, bring the guarantors safe home. But if people do not like 
the confused heap of things good, bad, and indifferent, which only 
recalls a Wardour Street magnified to an indefinite power, and a 
hundred and fifty Burlington Arcades, they will stay away. Then 
the exhibitors of really choice things, especially the foreigners, will 
have a great right tocomplain. Neither the experience of 1851, nor 
that of the Paris Exhibition, was such as to lead them to expect 
such an influx of. tedious and distracting vulgarities as weary and 
confound the senses at Brompton. 
_ Of that very important element, the Refreshment rtment, it 
is premature to pronounce a judgment. At present the French side 
seems to be likely to become the favourite. Both are at present 
incomplete. The lower floors, in which the simpler fares are dealt 
out, do not exhibit any remarkable contrast — they run a fair. race 
of noise, discomfort, and doubtful cleanliness. It is on the higher 
floors that the rivalry ises to be keenest. On the French 
side there is a fair imitation of the second-class restaurants of 
the Palais There is the same noise and confusion, out 
of which, in) some inexplicable way, the food, such as it is, is 
rapidly snatched and not unpleasantly served. ‘There is our old 
friend, the filet de bauf, cut from some part of the ox—if ox it be 
— which is unknown in England, and which, though half cold and 
certain] Y Fagey, yet somehow has a succulence and a sentiment about 
it which beats the compound of charcoal and blood known as 


the British rump-steak. And there is wine of the ‘Palais Royal, 
Palais Royalish, very like red ink and bad lemons. And there is 
one’s ancient friend, the tawny gritty long loaf, and of course a 
very fair salad. And there are waiters, every man of them 
close-shaved -and sudorific. Altogether, it is not bad fun ; only 
the waiters‘tout terribly, and there is a good deal of crowd. 
ing, and the carte is a prophetic rather than an historical chart, 
since it discourseth of things future and invisibie, and cognizable 
only by the eye of faith. As to the English 5 onteeo: for dining, 
it is arranged on the Crystal Palace system. You take a ticket at 
so.much a-head, 2s. 6d. we think, and the result is that curious 
compound which is so popular at “the London dinner” in Fleet 
Street—the private-ordinary, or icular-general dinner, which we 
think misses the points both of the solitary box and the table-d’hite. 
To speak only of first impressions, we should say that everything, 
both in the French and English, is dear at the price ; which it 
may well be, seeing that the Commissioners, with Vespasian’s taste, 
and in departments which come under Vespasian’s. particular care, 
tax the visitors in the enormous rent which they have exacted from 
the tetas of, not only eatables, but—let us say, basins and 
towels. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


OTWITHSTANDING the absence of Sir Charles East- 
lake the President, Maclise, Egg, both the Landseers 

and Dyce, the walls of the Exhibition display a collection of 
pictures somewhat above the average line of merit. We do 
not find, it is true, any. specially prominent performance, or 


what the public are now taught to look for —a “ sensation” pic- . 


ture ; but, year by year, we are struck by the increase of signi- 
ficance in the subjects depicted, and remark at the same time how 
much more the artists draw upon their own imagination for in- 
cidents. This creative talent, founded on a deeper insight into- 
the springs of natural feeling, and blended with a rare. talent for 
colour and harmonious combinations, may be said to be the dis- 
tinetive feature of our present school of painting. One. of 
the steady adherents to the large and unreal in style will be 
found in Mr. Hart, whose pictures of an “ Alchymist” (38) and. 
“ A Roman Peasant” (255) do nothing to support the. dignity of 
the position which he holds; wiilst, on the contrary, careful work, 

werful colour, and well-selected natural forms distinguish Mr. 
Peighton’s numerous contributions in all their varieties. “The 
Magian King, one of the Wise Men of the East” (217), a tall, 
stately figure, standing erect with crown in hand, has lett a scene 
of revelry, dimly indicated through the arch supporting him, and 
gazes earnestly, as from a roof-top, upon the refulgent star destined 
to be his guide. ‘The character of this work is tinged with an early 
Florentine influence— witness the tree in the foreground; and even. 
the frame deserves attention from the originality of its decoration. 
“ Odalisque” (120) affords a brilliant contrast to the preceding 
by combinations of gorgeous colour both in the shawl crossing her 
figure and the magnificent fan of peacock’s feathers, set off against 
the broad masses of pure white composing her dress, and the simple 
brillianey of the snow-white swan. 

‘The equal attention bestowed upon every portion of Mr. Leighton’s 
works contrasts with the inequalities that have lately characterized 
the pictures by Mr. Millais. “The Ransom” (198), which is one 
of the chief attraetions of the Exhibition, affords abundant specimens. 
of this artist's peculiarities. The painted-window richness. of the 
colouring commands both attention and admiration at first sight. 
The figures are full of life; but the composition is. disagreeable, 
and if reduced to outline, and deprived equally of colour, light,. 
and shade, would be nearly as ugly as “The Order for Release” 
under similar cireumstances. The picture is a fanciful one, and 
therefore the theatrical style and material of the boy's white and 
blue dress may be passed over; but we cannot reconcile ourselves. 
to the knight's armour, like Sir Nicholas Carew’s, of the period ef 
Henry VIII. and the jailor’s buff coat and plated neck-piece, 
approaching the period of Charles I. being brought into sueh 
immediate juxtaposition. The profile face of the page-boy is very 
slight and thinly painted, but the countenance and bearing of the 
knight tendering additional jewels in ransom for the two children 
who Cage poe in parental attachment, is noble to the last 
degree. His physiognomy isin direct contrast, to that of the sh 
and somewhat modern-looking old jailor, who eagerly pret Re 

upon the two children. ‘The expression of these victims, both 
in attitude and countenance, is admirable. The drawing of their 
legs below the drapery deserves revision. That the knight and. 
his page have travelled from afar is clearly indicated by the mud-- 
splashes on the rich boots and hose. The money-bags are already | 
in the hands of those who hold the children in their power; 
whilst the father looks at his adversary with astonishment and a 
disposition to remonstrance on finding that the additional jewels in 
his hand are deemed hardly sufficient to procure the release of‘ his» 
beloved ones. So atleast we read the.story; but the action of the: 
hand of the man bearing the money-bags is somewhat ambiguous. 
The drawing of the kmght’s hand, spread in its ample extent.en. 
the back of one of the children, is exceedingly fine. With.the 
exception of the knight’s countenanee, it may be objeeted.that 
all the faces are too deeidedly modern, and: not of that east-whieh- 
paintings of the period marked by the costume of the +prineipal - 
figure habitually indicate. 

}» Prinsep’s “ Bianca Ca: ” (216), whose group of three per-. 
sons at a table is full Ficlamen although vming in that tech- 
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nical skill which distinguishes the professional artist. The figures, 
by their disposition, lack space for movement. The Cardinal, 
especially, is unfairly cramped in action from the nearness, , it 
would seem; with which his chair is. placed at the table. The 
Duke’s figure is by far.the most successful. The countenanee of 


Bianca, far from beautiful in reality, is rendered still less agreeable . 


by the expression which the painter has bestowed upon it. The 
iam of the tarts seems already to have taken effect upon her. 
dishes on the table, and all the accessories, are Soloed 
with remarkable propriety; but truthful finish, the redeeming 
point in pictures thus strangely composed, is still wanting. At 
a@ greater distance, Mr. Prinsep’s. work assumes a far more 
pleasing effect, and it is perhaps unfortunate that we find it 
among works whose minuteness. of finish naturally induces the 
spectator to follow the line of wall somewhat closely. In a large 
and style, with the rich and subdued tones of an early Venetian 
aster, Mr. G. F. Watts commands attention by his “Sir 
Galahad” (141). It presents points of nature in the chesnut-trees, 
and general earnestness of purpose ; but the armour is not 
vividly reai, and the white cloud in the blue sky is so placed as 
to suggest a white feather attached to bis full brown hair. His 
“Bianca” (364), a charming fair damsel clad in black, with 
neck, and holding flowers, is a far more pleasing example 

of his art. Among ideal works on a large scale, we are forced to 
particularize one, “A Toy-seller” (73), by the veteran Mul- 
ready, who has hitherto always restricted himself to works 
of small dimensions, accompanied by exquisite finish, We 
find here the seale of the colours weak in proportion, to the 
size of the picture. ‘There is no extreme depth of shadowgn any 
part, and the surface of stone on which the child rests is com- 
pletely smooth and. flat. The man of colour offering a toy for 
purchase is in himself a careful study; but the expression of the 
child with large, shiny, naked limbs— such as Rubens painted 
with white li at one period of his career, although in a far 
different degree of force—is very undecided. The too, 
is poorly put together, and the knee is evidently in a wrong 


Very different, full of mannerism, bold contrasts, bright 
colour, and with a light thrown on all the figures as if from a 
lamp hung directly over them, is Mr. Poole’s picture of “The 
‘Trial of a Sorceress—ordeal by water” (17). The piece is 
both unnatural and artificial. accused is being led ferward 
to the edge of a pond in a sandy heath, around which a noisy and 
reckless rabble has already assembled — arguing, therefore, but 
little chance of her escape, even if left undrow at their hands. 
Chance of rescue, however, is seen advancing from afar. In a 
larger style, with great power of colour and considerable tact of 

ping, Mr. Sant arrests attention by “The First Sense of 
Sooce ” (20), where a very young and handsome boy, embraced 
by his widowed mother, gazes with bewildered expression over 
her shoulder at the deep black of a pall covering his tather’s coffin. 
Of Mr. Ansdell’s large picture, “ Excelsior” (136),.we cannot 
in special terms of commendation. The hands of the St. 

d moaks are strikingly unnatural, and it is difficult to con- 

ceive what such a subject as this—“ A Man found in the Snow” 
— gains pew, treated on so very extensive a scale. Mr. 
Herbert. p. before us a very remarkable and_ interesting 
seene. It is laid among the high wilds of Leicestershire, where a 
fraternity of Trappists have established an oratory, convent, and 
teformatory. The Abbey of St. Bernard is a miniature Char- 
treuse. of grey granite are seen cropping out from the 
dreary waste land, a large part of which is now reclaimed, and 
the. monks are represented in rieh, ripe cornfields diligently 
reaping the fruits of their industry by a plentiful harvest. 
“ Laborare est Orare” (231), is the title chosen for this work ; and 
separation of the waste land from the fruitful by a stone wall 

is also rendered symbolical by, quotations from the parable of the 
“sower.” One of the brethren gives relief from a large basket of 
toa for a weary traveller outside 
painter has represented himself penitentiaiiy seated among the 
weeds as a or in the me work is sunny, 
bright, and cheerful. The abbey spire and monastery, seen to the 
left over the rocks, betoken a grateful repose to these toiling 
monks after their hard day's labour. Mr. Phillip’s companion 
pictures in the East Room are wonderful in point of intensity of 
colour, handling, and complete mastery of artistic combinations. 
Besides these very rare gifts, we gladly perceive in his figure 
compositions that tendency to sculpturesque coneeption which at 
the present day is so seldom adopted. *“* Doubtful Fortune” (191), 
where a Spanish lady hesitates in drawing a card from the open 
pack offered to her b ogerpmrnem exhibits these qualities to the 
extent. Marilic imself, could. hardly be said. to have 
the cool and mellow tones of the reflected lights on the 

sunburnt faces; and the entire:composition bears a considerable 
-analogy to.one of Reynolds's finest productions, on the 
same pringiple—that of the “Fortune-teller” at Park. 
“Water Drinkers” (207), where an old. man pours out a glass 
of water for two ladies, one of whom displays. a. brilliantly pat- 
terned white shawl, also the same excellent quali- 
-ties; but the figures.at the fountain in the distance. become 
80 suddenly small, as somewhat to disturb the harmony of 
‘the picture by violence of contrast. Both in these pictures 
and in the “Spanish Volunteer” (24), Mr. Phillip shows a re- 
ys <a not unfrequent with him, to exhibit the human foot 
4. his compositions. - An external imitation of this artist’s style 
will be found in D. W. Deane'’s rich and effective “ Ballad singing 
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The Return of a Pilgrim from 
ecea” (372), is based artistic principles of i d 
= 372), is upon ic principh colouring, an 


vessel, although painted with wonderful truth, are subject to the 
defect of appearing to look earnestl 
yond the of the spectator. 
vessel may be as their aim; but the prominent position 
of figures thus occupied is in itself decidedly objectionable. 
Nothing can exceed the loveliness of the attending Maries, and 
-we feel that the grouping of these maidens around their widowed 
Queen has been arranged with Mr. O'’Neil’s best skill. The gilded 
accessories of the upper-deck of the vessel, the Scottish lions, 
surmounted with s de lis, and flanked with the Beaufort Port- 
cullis, together with tke rich awning, bearing the arms of Scot- 
land, are all painted with remarkable felicity. It will probably 
be observed by artists that, notwithstanding the aeandt effeet 
attained in this picture, very little positive colour has been em- 
ployed, and that, with the exception of a hat, a small feather, and 
the handkerchief held by the attendant at the Queen’s feet, 
searcely any pure bright red is to be seen. ‘The painter has, both 
in his refined treatment and in the vigorous modelling of his 
figures, aay been influenced by some of the superior masters 

the French or Flemish schools, whose works are now fortu- 
nately becoming so much better known among us. 

A word of hearty commendation is due to Mr. Hodgson, 
“ Aetatis suze 30, 1861,” for his very careful and elaborately 
studied picture of “ The Return of Drake to Plymouth in 1587” 
(523). The characters are well chosen, expressed and distin- 
guished, and the details, both of features and costume, worked out 
with particular care. Red-haired “ Sir Walter Raleigh” (268), 
clothed in white and standing at the window, looking over the 
river as he fills his pipe, is of the same finished class.of historic 
miniature. “Reading the MS.” (119), by D. W. Wynfield, 
where one boy reads to another under the shade of an tree, 


is a pretty and well-finished picture of antique costume. “Queen 


Katherine and her Women at Work” (371), is a pleasing sketch 
by P. H. Calderon, affording, in the und, a faithful tran- 
——- the interior of Wolsey’s Great Hail at Hampton Court. 
% Flight into Egypt” (573), by R. S. Stanhope, is a singular 
aberration, occasional reminiscences of colour-combinations 
of the great old colourists, whilst Mr. Thorburn, in a large picture 
of the “ Annunciation” (465), wherein he sways: alternately from 
Murillo to Angelico, makes us t more than ever his disposi- 
tion to quit the domain of Miniature painting. A nondescript 
picture by Mr. H. W. Phillips, representing a magnificent lady, 
full and rich in form, coloured with great breadth and mastery of 
which least an of Mr. Watts’s 
principles, appears in the catalogue under the words “ Og di me” 
(618). Two powerfully. painted pictures by: Mr. J. Be Bedford 
(476 and 497) from “Idylls of the King” and ““The Widow's 
Son” merit additional commendation for the thoroughly dramatic 
skill with which the figures have been combi Other 
pictures — termed jistorical—in dresses of a more recent time, 
ure notice. 


THE TWO OPERA HOUSES. 
JHE opera chosen to inaugurate the* Exhibition season” at 
Her Mobiesty’s Theatre was Verdi’s Un Ballo ia Mas- 
chera. The great success which: this: work of the popular 
Italian master achieved last. season at the Lyceum Theatre, under 


mory of our readers. opera itself undoubtedly ranks very 
ing than most of her too familiar i it 


ot insipidities, was, 

however, principally to the admirable singing of Mdile. ‘Titiens 
parts in which their united efforts were more 
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effective. Of the absolute 
other artists now before the public in parts requiring great dramatic 
force and dignity, there arta be two opinions, a in Un Ballo in 
Maschera, as wife of Renato, she has considerable 
scope for the display of her powers both as actor and singer. In- 
deed it would be difficult to instance a more thoroughly effective 
and impassioned expression of dramatic genius than is afforded by 
Malle. Titiens throughout the whole of the third act of this opera. 
The long and difficult scena with which it opens exhibits her mag- 
nificent voice and her power of varied emotion in the most favour- 
able light ; nor are the love scene with Richard, which follows, and 
her final discovery by her husband and the conspirators, less re- 
markable for intensity and pathos. But Mdlle. Titiens’ merits are 
so justly familiar to the public, and, in particular, the recollection of 
assumption of part of is so that 
it is unnecessary for us to en upon this theme. In Signor 
Giuglini, as all the musical world knows, she finds a thoroughly 
worthy supporter. This year we have fancied that he is scarcely 
in his usual good voice. It is a defect of power, however, rather than 
. of quality,and in requiring sweet and expressive singing 
(his peculiar forte) his charm is unimpaired. he enthusiasm 
which his brilliant rendering of the pretty quintet, “ E scherzo od & 
follia,” in the second act, is as marked as ever, and does not fail to 
uce a most deserved encore. The duet, too, with Adelia, in the 
third act, is admirable—the oes be the subject commencing with 
* the words “ Ah quel soave brivido,” by both artists being quite 
irreproachable. Leaving, then, these two great artists with these 
few words of by no means overstrained commendation, we naturally 
turn to Renato—the character perhaps of the most dramatic interest 
in the story. Few -goers will fail to recal the very masterly 
impersonation of this character by Signor Delle Sedie last year, 
who, in spite of a voice by no means remarkable for purity or fresh- 
ness, was enabled, by the force of his intelligence and his evident 
ssession of genuine feeling, to make for himself a great reputation. 
Diafortunstele for Mr. Mapleson, the services of this talented artist 
have been secured at Covent Garden, but the new manager of 
Her Majesty's did the best he could under the circumstances to 
replace his loss. He engaged the original representative of the 
character in Rome, where the opera first appeared. The 
Roman lyric stage, however, is not very remarkable for t 
vocalists, and we are sorry to have to say that Signor Giraldoni 
is by no means equal to his predecessor. Although not defi- 
cient in energy and intelligence, he lacks the ease, the grace, 
and the intensity of passion which distinguish Signor Delle 
Sedie’s conception of the character. His voice is a baritone of 
some power, but it has a rather forced and constrained quality of 
tone. Signor Giraldoni’s most successful effort by far was the song 
“E sei tu che macchiavi quell’ anima,” in which Renato apostro- 
phises the portrait of the governor, who he believes has robbed him, 
of his wife’s affection. Into this he infused considerable force and 
tenderness, and if the quality of his voice had been naturally more 
free and melodious, we could not have wished for anything much 
better. Of Mademoiselle Dario, who succeeds Madame Gassier in 
the small part of Osca, we forbear to say much. She is evidently 
very young, and it is to be hoped will improve materially. She 
has certainly qualities which may well encourage her to per- 
sev 


ere. 

But if these two new ents of Mr. Mapleson have not 
turned out quite as well as had been hoped, they are more than 
counterbalanced by a success such as has seldom been witnessed 
within our recollection. We allude to the - omreg of the sisters 
Marchisio in Rossini’s Semiramide, on Thursday in last week. 
These ladies have hitherto been only known in England for their 
remarkable excellence in duet singing in the concert room. On the 
stage they were quite strangers to us, except from the great reputation 
they had gained in Brussels and elsewhere. It is not always, how- 
ever, that we are prepared in England to endorse the verdict of 
Continental critics as to the merits of an artist; but in this case we 
can do it without hesitation. Applause so continuous, and so 
evidently unaffected, as that which accompanied the sisters Marchisio 
throughout the evening of their first appearance, is, as a general 
rule, a sure indication of very great merit of some kind or other. 
In the present instance public opinion was certainly right. For we 
have seldom better singing of the florid Rossini school, or a more 
mee realisation of ensemble in the performanee of duets, than the 

isios give us in Semiramide. It is, however, distinctly as 
vocalists that they must be regarded as so excellent. As to their 
merits as dramatic artists, we would rather at present reserve our 
opinion until we have seen them in other parts. The character of 
Semiramide in the hands of Madame Grisi was interesting and im- 
pressive enough ; but Mademoiselle Carlotta Marchisio wants both 
the noble physical qualifications and the dramatic genius which dis- 
tinguished that great artist. Arsace has, moreover, little scope for 
showing any great histrionic power, so that the opera as a drama 
becomes undoubtedly somewhat stupid. But with such sing- 
ing and such music one does not think much of plot or dramatic 
iramii AN a work the stamp of 
its com 's peculiar manner more impressed it 
than any other of his if we 

e and there to exclaim at the unsuitability of the pas- 
sages for the expression of the dramatic situations, we are more 
than appeased by the charm and fresh vigour both of melody and of 
instrumentation. To instance all the manifold beauties of music and 
of vocalisation which are worthy of remark in the performance of 
there two indies would-be: nendioss. We can only mention very 


briefly one or two of the more points. The fine 
alfine in Babiloni” followed by the florid caren 
tina,“ Ah! come da quel di,” was our first introduction to Mdile. 
Barbara Marchisio. voice, a full rich contralto, is finer by 
nature than her sister’s. We scarcely know which to praise most — 
her steady eae reading of the recitative, or the ease and 
fluency with which she threw off the brilliant “ divisions” of the air, 
Her sister's great effort of course was the celebrated ‘‘ Bel raggia” 
and the succeeding air “Dolce pensiero,” which, with a voice 
perhaps scarcely so good in quality as that of Mdlle. Barbara, she 
yet delivered with the greatest facility and with lete cer- 
tainty of intonation. We need scarcely say that the duets were 
admirable. In particular, the whole of the scene which culminates 
in the —— “Giorno d’orrore ” was excellent. The enthusiasm it 
excited was immense, and the two different double cadences which 
were introduced at the close of the duet exhibited the peculiar power 
of the two sisters in its most advantageous light. In Signor Gassier 
they found a most worthy supporter. ere is no one else in 
London who could have sung the difficult miisic allotted to the 
part of Assur so well. This gentleman always does his best in 
every part he undertakes, however small, and his best is very good 
indeed. His song at the commencement of the opera, “ Si s 

si esultate,” was a fine specimen of vocalization, and all else that 
he did was equally good. Of the rest we cannot speak so highly. 
Signor Laterza (a new engagement) sang the music of Oroe very 
respectably, and that is all that can be said. The Idreno (a tem- 
porary substitute for Signor Bettini) may be dismissed in silence, 
and the small characters of Azema and Mitrane were virtually 
omitted. Another of the singers new to England who form Mr, 
Mapleson’s troupe has also made a very favourable impression as 
Maffio Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia, Although her voice is not strictly 
a contralto, yet Mademoiselle Trebelli has succeeded in cultivating 
the lower tones of her register with considerable success. She has 
a very handsome and expressive face, and is perfectly at home in all 
the business of the stage; and her acting powers would, we imagine, 
be conspicuous in parts which afford greater opportunities for dra- 
matic display than that in which she made her début. Maffio Orsini 
has only two songs, and a share in the finale to the prologue, but all 
the music of the was executed with neatness and ease. Made- 
moiselle Trebelli’s voice is not very powerful, but it is of a pleasi 
tone, and she won a genuine encore be the popular brindisi, in whic! 
she introduced the shake on the upper octave of the key by which 
Alboni astonished musical London some fifteen years ago. Alto- 
gether, we feel certain that Mademoiselle Trebelli will prove 
a valuable addition to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The band is very good indeed —better than we have heard for 
years at Her Majesty’s Theatre. One piece of advice, however, to 
Mr. Mapleson before we conclude. Let him not presume too much 
upon the indulgence of the public in respect of scenery. Good 
singing should doubtless be the first aim of a manager, but there is 
a point beyond which shabbiness of decoration should not be 
allowed to go. With the exception of one scene, this point has been 
reached, if not overstepped, in the mise en scéne with which the 
opera of Semiramide, which should be so gorgeous, has been brought 
before the public this season. 

At Covent Garden the chief attraction has been Guillaume 


duet “ Non Fuggir,” with Arnold in the first act, the whole of the 


” which 
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E - Tell, with which the season opened, and which has been 
: ae played several times. There is no “revival” with which Mr, 
e 4 Gye has presented us of late years, for which we have such 
reason to be grateful as for that of Rossini’s last and greatest 
: = work. If there be any would-be purist, any narrow-minded, 
a half-formed critic prejudiced (it may be in some cases with good ° 
reason) against all that belongs to the modern Italian school, let 
him attend a performance of Guillaume Tell at Covent Garden ; 
° and if that does not convince him, nothing will, that there is 
' at any rate one Italian of our own days who can write music 
2 of which his greatest idols, Mozart not excepted, might have been 
z proud. There is, indeed, every quality in this delightful work which 
eae = is calculated to gratify a musician. Such abundance of graceful 
melody, such charm of characteristic colouring, so effective, and so 
masterly a combination of voices and orchestra, can scarcely be found 
in any other work with which we are acquainted. The cast of 
: the opera 1s almost identical with that of last season. M. Faure, 
who created so favourable an impression last year in the part of 
Tell, seems to us to be singing better than ever. The beautiful 
eS scorre,” and terminating in the exciting “ All’ Armi,” upon which the 
5 curtain falls for the second act, and his pathetic address to his son, 
preparatory to the shooting, are given to perfection; and notwith- 
standing that, as a rule, we are no particular admirers of the French 
: school of vocalisation, we are certain it would be impossible to find 
- a more efficient representative of Tell than the accomplished M. 
Faure. Signor Tamberlik’s great merit is his wonderful vigour and 
; power of declamation— his great defect the unfortunate tremulous- 
ness which so materially interferes with the effect of his singing im 
phrases of a sustained character. The energy and the ease with 
: 3 which he throws out the highest notes, and, above all, the celebrated 
< ut de poitrine, continually excite a deserved enthusiasm ; but again, 
a not unfrequently in passages of expression, his well-known imperfec- _ 
eee tions seem almost to obscure and swallow up, as it were, the melody. 
: Mathilda is a mere nonentity, dramatically speaking, nor are her 
labours, in a musical sense, very arduous ; for the duet at the com- 
= mencement of the third act being omitted, her duties are almost 
= entirely confined to two efforts — the song, “Selva opaca 
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introduces her to the audience, and the beautiful love duet with 
Arnoldo immediately following. Both of these Madame Carvalho 
i most meritoriously, spite of her very distinctly French 
raise cannot be awarded to 


pa of the music. Too much 


‘Madame Rudersdorff for her execution of the by no means small 
_ share of music allotted to the character of Jemmy. Without any 


opportunity for individual display, she shows by her steadiness and 
the effect which she lent to the beautiful concerted pieces, that she 
is a thorough and conscientious artist, anxious to do her “a = 


for the success of any part with which she may be entru 


M. Zelger, who replaces Herr Formes as Walter, we have nothing 
but praise to offer, Signor Neri-Baraldi should not be passed over 
without a notice of the admirable manner in which he sings the 
lovely fisherman’s song with which the opera opens, and for his 
assistance in the concerted music of the first act. This gentleman’s 
services are most valuable to the ement — witness the highly 
creditable manner in which he took, at short notice, the tenor 

in the Favorita a week or two ago. Signor Tagliafico plays the 
unimportant part of Gessler excellently, as he does every part, 
small or » which he undertakes. The scenery, and in ee 
ticular the moonlight scene of the second act, is as fresh and as 
exquisite as ever; and the choruses, so varied and so nume- 
rous, are in every res thoroughly satisfactory. Within the 
last fortnight Signor Gardoni has made his first appearance for 
two years in Dinorah as Corentin—a which few of our 
operatic artists could sing and act so well. Madame Carvalho, 
contrary to the notification of the prospectus, still retains her 
place as the heroine, and sings the shadow song as charmingly as 
ever. In the rest of the opera, however, we fancied she was 
scarcely as effective as formerly, but this may possibly be 
owing to the charm of novelty having somewhat worn off. Malle. 
Patti has also appeared in the character in which she made herself 
famous last year. We see no reason to alter the opinion we then 
formed of her merits. She has perhaps acquired more flexibility, and 
overlays Amina’s rondo finale with fioriture and embellishments till 
Bellini’s music is quite lost in the crowd of ornaments in which it 
is decked. Her acting, however, is unexceptionable, and nothing 
more full of genuine pathos than her conception and execution of 
the bed-room scene has been seen for a very long time. Signor 
Gardoni is a welcome substitute for Signor Tiberini, the Elvino of 
last year. We can only further notice that Signor Mario has ap- 
peared as the Duke in J/ Ballo in Maschera, which part he sang and 
played with all the , if not with all the voice, of his best days ; 
although indeed, his voice seemed in very good order and quite 
able to give very great pleasure in parts which do not require a 
continued strain upon its powers. The cast of the Opera contained 
two novelties, one ofawhich is perhaps an My “esas the other a 
change for the worse. We think Madame Penco very much su- 
perior to Madlle. Csillag who now plays Amelia; but Signor Delle 
Sedie —although not possessing such a beautiful voice as his prede- 
cessor in the part of Renato at Covent Garden, Signor Graziani}/— 
is, as we have already said, so genuine an artist that the opera is 
considerably strengthened by his performance of the character. 
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ST. CLEMENT’S EVE.* 


EARLY thirty years have passed since Mr. Henry Taylor 
published a work which, in some stands alone in 
modern English literature. Although the interest of the story is 
rather epic than dramatic, Philip Van Artevelde is the best histo- 
rical play of the last two centuries, and the best historical 
romance since the days of Scott. The subject was selected with 
admirable judgment, and the story is told with a felicitous clear- 
ness which successfully conceals the skilful treatment of: the 
narrative. Not one reader in a hundred is familiar with the 
Flemish history of the fourteenth century, and yet the drama 
from beginning to end requires neither commentary nor explana- 
tion. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the age which he 
uces, the dramatist nevertheless keeps himself wholly free 

from the affectation of medizval simplicity. His characters, while 
they belong to their own time, are on the intellectual level of 
the present day, and, consequently, they act and speak 
like rational beings in the midst of feudal revolutions and 
wars. The difficulty and the merit of avoiding in historical 
fiction an intrusive display of the author's consciousness is 
best illustrated by the partial failure of many considerable 
writers, Fouqué’s impressive romances are uniformly disfigured 
by an ostentatious earnestness on the part of the narrator, which 
provokes incredulity, like the fraud of a conjuror when he pretends 
to be a medium or a ee oan In Notre Dame de Paris, Victor 
Hugo is above assuming the mask of a contemporary chronicler, 
but he falls into the opposite error of betraying his real character 
as a sombre moral satirist. Sir E. B. Lytton in his > — 
. Taylor, 
in Philip Van Artevelde, keeps the machinery of compestslan ant 
of dae an with an instinctive taste which would not have been un- 
worthy of Sir Walter Scott. The same excellence has been not 
less perfectly attained in Vitet’s dramas on French history in the 
last days of the House of Valois ; but the Barricades and the States 
-@&f Blois are written in prose, while Mr. Taylor is not only a 
“powerful writer of fiction, but an original poet of a high . 


* St. Clement's Eve, A Play. By Henry Taylor. Chapman & Hall, 


The lasting popularity of Philip Van Artevelde is as much owing 
to ite peste andl tp i 

and creative ingenuity in the construction of the plot. 
During — interval, mainly occupied — labours, Mr. 


n popular, 0 composition is man 
scholarlike, and i aire the 


kings of France ve the 
performed by their fierce neig 
the Valois Princes at least were not remarkably distinguished ty 
that Christian simplicity which may have cluoud the 
Philip Augustus, and unambitious Philip the Fair. St 
Clement's Eve, Mr. Taylor has sagaciously discerned the dramatic 
elements of one of the darkest periods in the history of the ill- 
omened dynasty. Charles VL, the & and careless boy-king of 
Philip Van Artevelde, has become in present story an object of 
pity and reverence to his coun under the affliction of 
insanity, with lucid intervals which alone relieve by glimpses of 
hope ~— anarchy and misery. It was on St. Clement's 
Eve that his , Louis, Duke of Orleans, was murdered by 
John the Fearless, of Burgundy. The subsequent assassination of 
the criminal in the presence of the Dau at the Bridge of 
Montereau, was a principal cause of the English conquest of France 
by Henry V., and of the long foreign and civil war which reduced 
e country to the lowest pitch of wretchedness. The commence- 
ment of cycle of crime and misfortune has furnished Mr. 
Taylor with the subject of a play which deserves to be placed on 
a fevel with Philip Van Artevelde. His long interruption of 
poetical activity has in no degree weakened his powers of dramatic 
construction, and mature experience seems even to have — 
his command of language, and to have refined still f 
a style which was always idiomatic, simple, and masculine. 
Although it is, perhaps, more difficult to adapt history to the 
of fiction than to invent a story, the advantage of a 
subject not altogether imaginary is as great as that which a land- 
scape gardener derives from natural wood and from an undulating 
‘surface. Elaborate plantations, and little hills excavated from arti- 
ficial lakes produce a com ively imperfect illusion. The motives 
and incidents which suit the scheme of the poet are more i 
taken for granted when it is undeniable that the hero 
the assassin at some time existed, and that the murder was 
actually committed. The manager who formerly advertized the 
“real water” with which his nautical effects were prod 
understood the natural sources of human interest. If he co 
further have that his lake or his cataract connected itself 
with the current of the Thames, he would have made the 
still more attractive. Ae of history, even when it has been 
J 


out in stronger relief than any fanciful composition. ening 


been fabulous princes knights of 


is. Even the murder, 
t, is by relations 
At the Burgund 
t the outset, y is not to have formed an i 
i of the rival princes 
during the King’s illness, reduced France to the lowest state of 
misery. The anarchy of the kingdom i i i 
Hermiyin an adden tote, where 


ise and 
the air, stimulus of a history which is in itself picturesque and exciting. 
aggia It was useless to seek inspiration in the hopelessly dull annals ef 
able work on o-Saxon history, with its a’ one proper 
ed name in fifty pages, represents the romantic capabilities of England 
's were in its embryo condition. Grave historians report that the national 
ree language and laws were formed by some mysterious process during 
an & the obscure period of indigenous dulness; but life and movement, 
which as far as the careless and ordinary reader can discern, came in 
eae with the Normans, and experience at least teaches that Adelgithas, 
Ise i Ediths, and Ethelreds, are not attractive personages in fiction. 
pee On the whole, perhaps, French feuds, conspiracies, and murders 
to the are more exciting even than legitimate English history. Although 
ra Michelet asserts that in the medieval drama, the gentle and pious 
perate, 
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7 inversion of events in Quentin d, and Ps Scott has repro- 
duced, with curious fidelity, the very spirit of Philip of Comines. 
His personages and their adventures might perhaps command 
in es the not 
only rouses imagination, but renders a portion of hist ‘ 
intelligible, however little the dates and circumstances snag ooh 
cide with the researches of the conscientious . Poets 
are better portrait-painters than mere annalists, somre 
‘iction also gives opportunities, By the aid of episodes and under- 
plots, for illustrating characteristic peculiarities which find no 
place in a sustained narrative of great events. 
St. Clement's Eve is more dramatic in its form than Philip Van 
Artevelde, and it even approaches to an observance of the unities 
of place and time. The story occupies only two or three days, and 
| 
| 
’ Orleans, moved by the hermit’'s appeal, proposes a reconciliation, 
and the Duke of Burgandy assipts the offer. In the meantime, 
the mob, at the instigation of two rascally monks, is proceeding to 
burn Passac, the King’s barber, on the charge of having caused 
his master’s derangement by his sorceries. The rescue of the 
victim by the Duke of Orleans prepares the way for a subsequent 
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ba of the villanous Bastard of Montargis, who is preparing, with 
the monks; to carry off the novice, Tolande de Saint 
Remy, from the convent of the Celestines. In defeating the at- 
tempt of Montargis, Orleans ineurs:bis enmity, and at the same 
time, in violation of his. duty to his.wife, he falls in love with 
Iolande, who returns his: affection until she discovers his name and 
vank. Subdued by her purity and by the devotional excitement of 
herlanguage, the Duke withdraws ‘his‘suit, and only entreats her 
to cure his brother by the application of a relic which required the 
ministry of a sinless maiden. Montargis, after his diseomfiture, 
‘aniambushof armed men to murder his enemy, and he 
also suborns the monks to accuse Orleans of sorcery, threatening 
them with the Duke’s which they might be supposed 
to have incurred in the: matter of the rescued barber. The monks, 
ing the charge before the King and Council, are summarily 
and hanged ; but Montargisp des Burgundy that Orleans 
will hold ‘his ancient rival responsible for a calumny which he had 
in fact never devised. With more successful cunning the villain 
of the story leads his: to believe that'the Duke of Orleans 
has intrigued with the Duchess of Burgundy, and on this 
provocation’ the long-prepared murder of St. Clement's Eve 
sanctioned, and afterwards carried out by Montargis 
and his :accomplices. In a striking and beautiful seene 
Tolande attempts to complete the oure of the King, but the 
i jate recurrence of his:malady:brings her within the purview 
of a.decree‘of the Council, by which nae: had provided that 
any unsuccessful experiment on the King’s health should be 
punished by death at the stake. Attributing her failure to the 
guilt of her transient feeling towards the Duke of Orleans, Iolande 
1s disposed to recognise the justice of a sentence which the mob of 
Paris seems likely to anticipate. Orleans, on his way to defend her 
at the Council, is murdered by Montargis in the old Street of the 
‘Temple. The Duke of Burgundy, in accordance with the true 
history of thetime, .avows his guilt at the Council Board, and then 
vides in defiant: security out: of: Paris, Montargis is slain by a 
rivate enemy, and Jolande by a-chance arrow from the crowd, and 
Robert the Hermit-winds up the cycle of horrors in a h of 
prophetic ‘gloom, after the:manner of the chorus of an old Athe- 
‘aian tragedy. 

It would’ be unfair to delineate the mere skeleton of a. story 
whichis filled up with extraordinary art, except for the purpose of 
showing how skilfully every incident is subordinated to the general 
design of the play. ‘The historical groundwork is laid out at the 
commencement with masterly brevity, and with striking effect, and 
the subsidiary events are at once appropriate to the time, 
and indispensable to the fall’ development of the plot. It may be 
doubted whether, in the absence of any marked and pre-eminent 
charaeter, the drama would be adapted for the modern theatre. 
Mr. Macready, as Philip Van Artevelde, by his.constant presence on 
the stage, gave a certain harmony to a composition which was un- 
deniably wanting in dramatic union of construction. A leading 
actor would be satisfied with the courtly grace of Orleans, 
‘or with the poetical’ eloquence of his-speeches, Jolande, with her 
Madonna-like enthusiasm and sadness, might have found an 
admirable ive if'she had come into existence before 
Miss Helen Faucit retired ‘from the sage. Whatever may in this 
respect’ be the destiny of his work, Mr. Henry Taylor has surpassed 
all contemporary rivals as atfue dramatic poct. With a genius 
of equally high order, and notwithstanding an extraordinary power 
ting “various personalities, Mr. Browning, despite his 
remarkable distinct character, has always 
hitherto i obscurities which mar the perfection 
sof his art. the inning of Clement's Eve to the end 
there’is not a single e, and there is also not a single inter- 
‘ruption of the absorbing interest of the story. 


If the drama had: been.less remarkable in its construction, .it 
would well deserve popularity as a poem. Mr. Taylor’s command 
aver language and metre is always completer in dialogue than 
either in descriptive.and reflective. poetry, or even in s 
which are in the.nature of soliloquies. His poetical rhetoric, with 
its picturesque plainness, and its preference of the shortest words 
‘and the simplest phrases, is the very opposite of the stilted style 
of composition which may be called rhetorical poetry or verse. 
His interlocutors speak persuasively, eloquently, or simply, as the 
occasion requires. In all cases, they attain the object of their 
discourse by speaking wears - ‘The. speech of. Robert. the 
Hermit is in itself a singularly poetical passage, but the images 
and language are primarily to. rouse the. attention of 
the delinquent Princes, and.not.to exeite the admiration of the 
modern sea, the saw the body of 
@ woman on the waters, representing France .in the contend- 
ing -Orleans.and Burgundy : — 


Thereapon were perched 
Two binds, end a kite, whose heads 
Bore each acrown, and each [ both? } had bloody beaks, 
And blood -was-on the claws of each, which clasped 
e.other, nor for that they ceased 
Totearthe body. Then 


“ Robert of Menuot,thou shalt.surely live, 

For God hath work to give thee. Be of good cheer ; 
Nail thou two planks in figure of a cross, 

And ee to that cross, and leap, and live! 


Then take thy way to Paris; on therroad 

See, hear, and when thou com'st to Paris, speak.” 

“To whom?” quoth I. Was answer made, “ The King.” 
I questioned, “ What?” ‘That thou shalt see, declare, 
And what God puts ine | head to speak, 

That on the peril of thy soul deliver.” 

His story of the horrors which he saw as he travelled’ to 
Paris in obedience to the command, is told with singular art: and 
beauty of language. The falcon and kite have become a pine 
and an ash when in the climax. of desolation a thunder-storm 
comes on 

Thunder shook the wood, 
And lightning smote and splintered two tall trees 
That towered above the rest. The one a pine, 
An ash the other. Then Iknew the doom 
Of those accursed men who sport with war, 
And tear the body of their mother France. 
Trembling, though guiltless, did I hear that doom. 
Trembling, though guiltless, 1. For them I quaked 
Of whom it spake. O Princes, tremble ye, 
For ye are they! O hearken to that voice, 
O cruel, cruel, cruel Princes bear! 
For ye are they that tear your mother’s flesh ; 
O flee the wrath to come! Depart and live! 
Else know your doom which God declares through me. 
Perdition and the pit hereafter; here 
Short life and shameful death. [ Brit. 

The rapidity of association which accompanies imagina- 
tive soosunanh is happily exemplified m the transition from the 
narrative to the concluding appeal. The hermit trembled when 
he saw a pine and an ash struck by lightning, “for ye are they ;” 
and yet the thunder-stricken trees are not the symbols which he 
recalls, as he unconsciously recurs to the earlier vision of the, 
falcon and the kite: “For ye are they that tear your mother’s 
flesh!” and both images are finally dismissed for direct and 
literal exhortation“ O flee the wrath to come. Repent and 
live!” No modern poet has more successfully idealized that kind 
of eeieey which can properly be represented in verse. 

The effective simplicity of Mr. Taylor’s language may furnish a 
useful lesson to students, and to maturer critics. In thirty-five 
lines, quoted above, if the compound adverbs “hereafter” and 
“thereupon ” are omitted, there are only four words of more than 
two syllables, and the monosyllables exceed the dissyllables in 
the proportion of seven or eight to one. ‘The most familiar and 
elementary forms of the English are best suited to the 
expression of earnest feeling, especially in a press address. In 
calmer passages, Mr. Taylor uses roo polysyllables less sparingly; 
but he never admits a merely bookish word, and there are, perha 
not a dozen abstract terms tobe found in the entire drama. 
accumulation of sesquipedalian circumlocutions in fiction, in 
and in is ic of Scotchmen 
who pride themselves on cultivating provincial pedantry, and more 
of half-educated literary In 
treatises long words of foreign extraction sometimes furnish the 
most condensed expression of complex notions or generalisations. 
Abstract reasoning requires corresponding while untaught 
nature and consummate refinement concur in using the plainest 
forms of speech in giving vent to excitement and to passion. 
language of Robert the Hermit, and of Iolande, is as free from 
affectation of simplicity as from vulgar and tawdry amplification. 
Many portions of the Eve of St. Clement might be selected as 
specimens of poetic feeling and expression, and yet their bighest 
value consists in the dramatic fitness which is disturbed when an 
ai displaced from its natural position. Among living Engli 
poets Mr. Taylor stands alone in the power of constructing a story. , 


UP THE NILE 

N=¢ mora, nee requies. No sooner have we gathered ‘one leaf 

from the vigorous and fruitful plant of Oriental tourism than 
another succeeds— another book stiff with sumptuous bind- 
ing, and gleaming with golden hues—simili frondescunt 
metallo. 1t would be difficult to say what is- served 
the unceasing publication of works of this kind, the legiti- 
mate one of adorning the drawing-room table by their: splendid 
exteriors. The ground over which their authors take us is‘as 
thoroughly beaten and well-known as the Dover Railway or’ the 
Rhine. ‘the old familiar scenes and circumstances: are’ rarely-or 
never presented to us under any new light, or in any new com- 
binations. The utmost that can be said ‘in their favour is that, 
when simply and unaffectedly written, they do no whatever, 
and help to beguile and fill up the odd half-hours of the idle-and 
unemployed classes, who read to kill time, and not for-instruction. 
Everything they tell us has been erat told us before in 


many works both grave and nowledged merits atid 
smanifold editions. second Caliph Omar; or Mr. Urquhart, 


were to take forcible possession of Mr. Mudie’s: ises and 
insist'on lighting the fornaces of all the ‘Turkish baths in London 
with every artis ble copy of Lane and Wilkinson, of Miss ‘Marti- 
neau, Eothen, and Warburton, Mr: Fairholt’s Handbook‘ for Travel 


‘and Travel-book forthe Library would have:an undeniable value. 


As itis, his book is certainly not equal in-value to its own bind- 


‘ing. We bave never been able to understand 'the laws which’ in- 
fluence and regulate the demand and supply of books ‘of this 
‘description. 


There can be no real demand tor them, as nobody 


* Up: the Nile; and Home Again. A Hand-book for Travellers anda 


Travel-book for the Library, By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Author of “(00- 
tume-in England,” &c. Chapman and Hall, 1362. 
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has ever been known to remember a line of their distinctive con- 
tents a month after publication, or to read them with any. sort of 
interest; yet the supply of stale intellectual provender warmed up 
for us by publishers is;unceasing, Perhaps the case may be best 
jllustrated by the railway refreshment stall. The public, whether 
dyspeptic or eupeptic, prefers—nay, is clamorous for— clean, fresh, 
and wholesome food, which is nowhere so easily attainable as in 
this country. Yet those who undertake to supply the hungry 
traveller with refreshments treat him as though his normal and 
favourite aliment were stale buns and fat sandwiches; and by a 
monstrous figment make believe that his special delight is in 
spiced lumps of pigsmeat encased in a tough leathern hide . of 

and called a pork pie— of which due notice will doubtless 
| serene by our foreign visitors this year. The demand for ma- 
terial food such as this, and the demand for intellectual food such 
as the mere ‘Eastern tourist's oft-told tale, are alike conventional, 
arbitrary, and unreal, 

Mr. Fairholt’s title-page, which is somewhat too antithetical, 
informs us that his object has been to produce a practical hand- 
pook of Egypt for the use of travellers in that country. We are 
only we believe to be pretty generally known 
when we say that.iMr. Murray has anticipated him here, and has 

into the traveller's hands many editions of a Handbook which, 
if not so highly ornamented and profusely illustrated as Mr. 
Fairholt’s, has .at least the merit of superior portability, and of 
being written by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Mr. Fairholt's book, 
without having any conspicuous literary merits, is fairly well 
written. It is comparatively free from irrelevant and second-hand 
archeological disquisitions, and from fine or sentimental writing 
and ceamaibotetal descriptions of scenery —at least in most 
wanes for in the page which he has thought fit to devote to a 

iption.of' Gibraltar, he has spoilt everything by laying the 
rich southern colouring on thick and slab with far too coarse a 
brush. Moreover, his own special studies in the history of ancient 
and mediseval. costumes, manners, and domestic life, have oceasion- 
ally, though rarely, enabled him to contribute useful illustrations 
and parallels to.the subject in hand. But the great bulk of the 
book consists merely of the old story about dragomans, donkeys, 
and dahabiehs, and the wearied reviewer whose duty it is to read 
its contents fully and conscientiously, closes this work with a con- 
viction that to-him,: at least, the land of Egypt is truly the house 
of bondage. 

Our readers:would not be likely to thank us if we were to give 
them an’ abstract of Mr. Fairholt’s journeyings and observations. 
We are not going to make them accompany us, even in the 
briefest summary, to Alexandria and Cairo, Thebes and Abu 
Simbel, any more than we should describe for their benefit a 
journey up the Rhine. We shall simply confine ourselves to 
desultory criticism upon a few points which have struck us in. the 
course of ‘reading ‘this much-diluted Handbook. As in duty 
bound, its author covers some pages with an account of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers, as affording the most obvious, 
if not the speediest or best, means of reaching Egypt. Unfortu- 
nately, he omits to give the tourist any information respecting 
other routes, except a few lines at the end of the volume, when he 
comes to treat of the return home; and even then he is not quite 
fair towards the Messageries riales in rating the steamers of 
that company as inferior, not only to the Peninsular, but evento 
the Austrian Lloyd’s, boats in point of general excellence. The 
faet is so far.otherwise that the French messageries are ina fair 
way of monopolising the whole first-class passenger traffic of the 
Mediterranean, on, account of the superiority of their table. 
Moreover, they are already beginning to prove formidable rivals 
to-our Transatlantic Brazilian steamers by the new line which 
they have recently established between Bordeaux and Rio- de. 
Janeiro. Mr. Fairholt calls their vin ordinaire execrable. We 
think, on the contrary, that, like Mr. Fairholt’s book, it .is quite 
innocuous, and even wholesome in asmall way. At all events, it is 
in-your power to get a bottle of excellent claret. for a few frances 
if you like, whieh you: cannot do under the British flag; and the 
accompanying dinner, if not irre ble, will be, at all. events, 
vastly superior to anything on board our boats. French machinery, 
French captains, French stokers are certainly. not'superior to 
ours; their steamers are not:swifter, stronger, or larger— the 
best three of them, indeed, are Gl -built. So that the only 
cause which accounts for this increasing and justifiable preference 
is the ive excellence of their cuisine. The hand of culi- 
nary reform has been very busy of late in the kitchens of shore- 
going folk, but has passed over the British galley with neglect, 
and has left our:ocean cabooses‘wholly untouched. Our limits do 
not admit of our entering into the wine question with the’ fulness 
it deserves; We can only say that if a fair and impartial competi- 
tive examination of the various table wines gratuitously supplied 
tothe traveller on the different routes to Egypt were instituted, 
the palm-would unquestionably be awarded to the light Walla- 
chian and. Moldavian wines on board the first-class Danube 


better. 

People who write books of “notions” about Egypt are led to 
tell us a great deal about donkeys and donkey-boys, and so does 
Mr.:Fairholt, who does it amusingly enough. Only he has done 
80 at the wrong place, and chosen the Alexandria rather than the 


Cairo donkey for the subject of his discourse. | Now, in the first — 
place, the open carriage, and not the is the normal mode | 
of transport for the tourist in the former city; and, moreover, the 
donkey is there a vile, brokendown, and degraded drudge, un- 
sightly of appearance and insecure of foot, in nd way superior to 
British brother. course wholly unfashionable, 
resident commercial, political, or dragomanic aristocracy w 
no more think of using him for their airings than a Gu 
would in. Retten Row. But at Cairo he is a noble and effi- 
cient animal, worthy of all praise. Mr.Fairholt has missed the 
chief point of the donkey-boys' English, which consists in generally 
saying to the ruddy gre or dainty maidens whose custom he 
may be soliciting —“ Here you one wery good donkey, mister, or 
ma’am,” with an assumed air of unconsciousness and jgnorance of 
the real or proximate grammatical meaning of his words that is 
very aggravating,.and often procures him a good thrashing from 
the initiated. . Mansfield Parkyns, who is not a tourist, was 
thoroughly up to all the donkey-boy tricks, and’ his book contains 
a capital on she moralises on Asiatic 
nature and the culpable extravagance of -pashas and great men in 
recklessly away their money on donkeys, and here is bis — 


reflection 
fine , but I was one Egyptian grandee ‘gol, more 
the absurd way in which Oriental potentates throw away money to gratify 
their own whims, we may. perhaps .be inclined to what seems a 
fabulous thing to an Englishman, : 
Now it is a little too hard that what in. Lord Henry is but legiti- 
mate donkey-fancying, is inthe ian flat extravagance, and that 
a paltry 50/. should constitute the whole difference between the two. 
We are not going to adjust the balance of onologieal capriece between 
e subject of whims, on w t opportuni 
ience. He travelled incom with Lord Lee 
and has dedicated his -book to-him. It is likely, therefore, that 
has heard of a battue of flamingoes, and ‘he certainly:has failed to 
record any Tremonstrance against everything that: is :rarest and 
loveliest in the feathered creation being “‘ butchered, 


The or invelbdiwill this, 
and interesting thermometrical observations, partly reeorded by 


thoroughly 


wait ‘for thern »warmth-and — 
to provide themselves agai its dews, and its 
deadly chills. 


pronounced too harsh a judgment upon 
Mr. Fairholt. His book, if not remarkably m4 on the whole 
nearer good than bad. But he has i ‘upon us the duty of 
protesting against his well-meant, but perfectly unnecessary, 
attempt to cast the additional light of his own small’ lantern upon 
a country already illumined ‘by the brightest sunshine, with the 
outward lifeand outward character of which e is by this 
time well‘acquainted. There are countries that :continue 
to lie hidden in the deepest obscurity, that are hardly more*than « 
half as far from us as Egypt, and that are only’ too ‘anxious'to be 
visited, if not’ to become i would 
into ‘the 


. ’ 
limited ‘to 'these who 


, 


and Syria should henceforward be strict 


have something new to:say, and who devote themselves to special 

branches of scientific, political, or economical researeh, or ‘those 

whose voices we care to hear, as being the-voices of men — 

to placard «a Panch on 


i 
hil 


Englishmen of education take more or less interest in ‘the 
sittings and uprisings of an ‘eminent fellow-countryman 
humorist. In like manner, ary-accession to ‘our’ far ‘from: 


importance is rightly welcomed. e are. to " 
ists who tell us the result of ‘their on the 

epth of alluvial soil:in the Nile ‘basin at which fragments of 
are found—to the engimeers who calculate for ushow far 

. de Lesseps’ rigole de service and “his jetty are likély'to held 

their own against the sanddrifts of the desert and the. waves of the 
Mediterranean — and to the politicians who try 
us the exact durability of Egyptian rule, the exact 
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In Mr. Pairnolt bimsell, partly qu rom ‘a paper Dy Mr, Spencer 
gly ; Wells, upon the winter climate of the valley of the Nile. To these 
may be added a of maximum, minimum, and. mean 
temperatures in cent t during three months, appended fer 
in purposes of comparison Bennett to his unpretending and. 
men a and excellent little work on the winter 
nore climateof Mentone. Those:whoare unprepared for: the effects of 
itive extreme radiation of heat after sunset under the cloudless sky and 
the the dry atmosphere of Egypt, will be surprised: to learn that: the 
ions. mean lowest temperature of January on the Nile is absolutely 
aight lower than that for while mean highest is far above 
nest the corresponding mean highest at latter Mr. Fairholt. 
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summit, or in his mystifieations’ of ‘old ladies with raw-head 
ers. ext wo come the zexaracr oO e ustrian 
Lioyd’s— a stout and palatable drink. But.we follow the example 
of the Civil Service Examiners in not giving the names of that 
which we reject and condemn. ‘The less said about bad port, bad 
sherry, and marsala, : too 7 and true to its fiery nature, 
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force and amount of such disturbing influences as love to spy 
weak points in la cuirasse Anglaise. We set a just value on 
the practical linguists who may supply (they have not done so 
yet, nor are likely to do so) our travellers and men of business 
with a and vocab of vernacular Egyptian Arabic — 
no such a thing existing at present in English, except a few 
scanty columns in Murray's Handbook; and we can appre- 
ciate our obligations to the philologists who investigate on our 
behalf the mysteries of the Coptic language, and enable our credu- 
lous tics to determine whether it is really a descendant of the 
ancient Egyptian, and therefore of some little use in pes ye 
interpretation, or whether it was deposited by the Nile mud in the 
first century a.D., or arose about the same time out of a fortuitous 
concourse of verbal atoms. All these ial inquirers on Egyptian 
subjects are, or may be, valuable public benefactors, and have just 
claims upon our time and attention. But we sincerely trust we 
shall no longer continue to be bored at monthly intervals with 
books about cheating dragomans and ophthalmic p Baek 


THOMAS JEFFERSON.* 


of M. De Witt’s volume had already been 
ublished in the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes during the 
last four years, The whole of it was written before the outbreak of 
hostilit the Northern and Southern States of the Ame- 
rican Union had cast even a coming upon their immediate 
future; and the consistency of the work has been injured by no 
injudicious attempt to import any modifications of opinion which 
recent events may have suggested to the mind of the author. The 
empirical light which the last year has thrown so broadly upon 
American institutions bas perhaps taught M. De Witt to distrust 
some of his own conclusions as to the inherent elements of their 
— and stability. But the historical study of the character 
and dangers of American democracy, which M. De Witt has drawn 
from the memoirs of the earliest democratic statesman of the 
United States, is infinitely more valuable in its present shape 
than if it had been twisted into another as or its perspective 
corrected from a fresh point of view.  eommencement of a 
great domestic struggle which must end either in absolute divorce 
or in the establishment, for an indefinite period, of a hard and 
uncompromising tyranny of one section of States over the other, 
is a crisis which gives the interest to the speculations of 
journalists and readers of journals. But so disturbed and shifting 
a base of vision can hardly afford the best conditions for a calm 
—,, of the effects which have historically or logically 
followed from the policy or characters of the founders of the 
American republic. Such an appreciation is what M. De Witt 
has given us. It is taken from the general point of view which 
the period of Mr. Buchanan's Presidency seemed to present 
to who were not then in the personal confidence of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis and his Southern friends. The situation 
of the writer is analogous in kind to that which would have 
been occupied by a constitutional historian of the French mo- 
narchy, writing a year or two before the fall of Louis Philippe. 
When the transitional under which the whole system of the 
late great American Republic is now suffering has done its work, 
in fusing that t congeries of overgrown atoms into some more 
permanent less exceptional status than for the moment their 
relations to each other present, it will be time for M. De Witt to 
write the second edition of his memoir of Jefferson, the founder of 
American democracy. The work is already as complete as any 
further information 3 make it, in regard to the personal 
it of the man. M, De Witt has filled up the outlines of 
efferson’s character with the greatest care and skill, mainly from 
Jefferson’s own words, Whoever wishes to maintain a belief that 
Jefferson was in any sense a hero, or even a man of any remark- 
able depth or strength whatever, must find the materials for such a 
creed here than in this memoir, and must be prepared to con- 
tradict the very clear and consistent representation of him con- 
structed by his latest historian. 

When men write epi for their own tombstones; do not 
always draw their own ters or epitomize their own histories 
as others would have done, nor even as they would have wished 
others to do, for them. The inscription composed by Jefferson for 
himself professes to rest his fame on the authorship of the Ameri- 
can D ion of Independence, the Statute of Religious Liberty 

by his means in the Virginian Assembly, and the founda- 
tion of the Virginian University. It looks well enough upon marble 
to have composed an historically celebrated State Paper, to have 
succeeded in separating Church and State, and to have founded a 

for his fellow-citizens of Virginia. Yet the wpe A 
State under Washington’s it of the Union, and the thi 
President of that Union—in office for a continuous term of eight 
years, at a time when the unformed habits of the nation might 
still be powerfully affected by individual character among its 
highest citizens—might have found opportunities for de- 
serving a less meagre and less provincial record. If Jefferson, 
in drawing his epitaph, had unaffectedly thought these the 
only salient facts of his own biography, he must have felt 
his Presidency to have been more barren of practical results 
than he owned. It was not in his nature to feel any such 
doubt of the value of his achievements; and it was only 
from an affectation of Roman modesty that he left the eulogium 
which he desired to be inscribed by other pens. re 

* Thomas Jefferson— Etude Historique sur la Democratie Americaine. 
Par Cornelis powiee Paris: Didier et Civ. 


is no doubt that he conceived his main and best title to national ~ 
ype. Hoe to lie in his having decisively turned the current of | 

merican government into a more popular groove than had been 
contemplated or desired by the leaders who in fact achieved the 
independence of the American people. To be the father of 
American democracy, the popular watch-dog against any suspicion 
of a retrograde movement towards aristocratic or monarchical . 
principles, the hero of the pacific constitutional revolution of 1801 
— such was the m4 which Jefferson really plumed himself upon 
filling during his life, and by which he wished to be remembered - 
when dead. 

Through his whole career Jefferson was instinctively an actor. 
His political character, as well as his general habit of mind, was 
marked by that easy shallowness which in some sense fits men to 
be successful actors all their lives long, if they are endowed with 
the requisite talents of adroitness and ex ion. He was natu- 
rally vain, and the development of this quality was cultivated by 
continually impressing upon himself and others the belief that an. 
excess of modesty was the besetting and most unprofitable fault 
of Americans in general. In religious and philosophical, as well 
as in political speculations, he was pettily anxious to assert an 
absolute superiority to the prejudices of the Old World. It wag 
much more le to his tem t to vent enthusiasm in 
declamatory assertions that man in a state of democratic nature 
was competent to solve rightly every problem of government or 
theology by his individual instinct — that society should be as free 
from obliga’ laws as thought — that public opinion produced 
a greater result of morality and happiness in an Indian tribe 
than in a Eu community — than to grapple in earnest 
with the practical contradictions which in his time and ours 
beset liberty in America. In his confidential discussions_ 
upon political economy, he prided himself upon the bold- 
ness oF his logic, heaped up masses of the broadest socialist | 
principles, and unflinchingl the most revolutionary conclu- 
sions. He was theoretically convinced that every national con- 
tract, law, or constitution, made by one eration, was not only . 
voidable, but void, as against the generation succeeding. But he . 
was too wise in his own generation ever to compromise himself in 
public as the champion of so subversive a , though he 
attempted to persuade others to ventilate it at their own risk, and ; 
held by it in private with lifelong tenacity. Throughout his 

litical life he the adroitness to reconcile the extreme views * 

e held as a speculator on paper with the caution of a merely ) 
temporizing politician in action. His great opponent, Hamilton, 
weighed him with bitter, but acute, contempt, in speaking of him, at 
the time of his struggle for the Presidency, as a fanatical re- 

ublican, an unscrupulous and dishonest plotter, and a miserable 

ypocrite, but too selfish and cowardly ever to risk unpopularity . 
in defence of his theoretical principles. 

The temporizing nature of Jefferson’s upon the slave 
question is brought out by M. De Witt in the clear and full relief » 
of its contradiction to the trenchant radical spirit in which he laid 
the axe to the root of the so-called aristocratic and ecclesiastical . 
abuses of the Old Dominion. For the sake of destroying all ves- 
tiges of a resemblance to European society, he laid down the 
positive necessity of establishing all the essential rights of the | 
people upon a legal basis at the first moment of their i 
independence, lest the honesty and a of purpose of the 
new-born Union should be corru by self-interest or indolence 
before it had carried out its whole scheme for the regeneration of ' 
mankind. But though always ready to parade in private a pro- - 

hecy that the evils of the slave question would become at once * 
ess tolerable and less a curable the longer it remained open, 
he never dreamed of boldly facing the practical difficulty, or . 


staking his own reputation on a vi 


tory over the evil ciple. 
In 1778 he indulged a cheap and popular yooudo-philanthropy by 


carrying through the — Legislature a bill to prohibit the 
importation of slaves. ‘Thirty years later, Congress passed an 
equivalent measure for the whole territory of the Union. The. 
protected negro produce of the slave-growing States continued to 
increase under the eyes of Jefferson, and the eventual dangers of . 
that increase impressed themselves more and more forcibly on his : 
mind. As early as 1784 Jefferson had pointed to the only chance * 
of a peaceable solution of the problem by excluding slavery from - 
all future States of the Union which might be formed in the West. « 
Yet, at the date of the Missouri Compromise in 1821, he publicly 
advocated the policy of spreading the evil over the largest pos ° 
sible area, by way of diminishing its intensity and facilitating its 
ly washing his hands of - 


A similar inconsecutiveness, whether from shortness of political . 
vision, from want of serious conviction, or from want of moral ' 
ewer = characterized Jefferson’s foreign policy. In face of the 
knowledge that Louisiana was on the point of falling from the 
hands of Spain into those of France by a secret treaty, Jefferson, » 
as President, reduced at once the army, navy, and revenue of the 
Union, and then proceeded to ask for explanations from the First 
Consul in a hostile tone. The rupture of the Peace of Amiens 
was a stroke of good fortune upon which he had no right to count 
when he anuved upon a diplomatic contest with N without 
material force at his back; but the unex and undeserved 
success of the negotiation by which Louisiana was given to the 
Union confirmed him in his misappreciation of the to 
be used in the disputes of national rivals, The attempt to re- 
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Great Britain her arrogation of the right of search 
by the embargo laid upon all the 
commerce of United States, was both puerile and suicidal. 
Yet it was the only measure Jefferson had left it within the power 
of his administration to undertake, by his determination to fall in 
with the popular cry for cheap government. When the embargo 
had been poss and recognized to be at once as futile towards 
the object for which it was intended, and as injurious to the Ame- 
rican finances, as might have been anticipated, Jefferson washed 
his hands of his bad experiment of “ Quaker war” with the easy 
complacency of an unconcerned optimist. When the war of 1812 
broke out, during the Presidency of his friend and successor Ma- 
dison, the popular enthusiasm carried Jefferson's volatile feeling 
with the head of its stream, and drew him back as surely with its 
ebb. At times he appears to have become aware of the possible 
troublesomeness of an unrepressed democracy ; but it is difficult 
to judge what weight is to be given to any particular one among 
the scattered and contradictory expressions of so loose a talker 
and thinker. His acts bore no surer reference to his convictions 
than his convictions did to his words. 

M. de Witt glances at one of the incidents of Jefferson’s later 
life, which is a curious illustration of the versatility of men’s 
opinions where their own interests are brought to bear on them. 

efferson had a natural turn for minute details and economical 
statistics, but he was almost as me ey as Pitt of keepin 
his affairs in order. In his eighty-third year he was in su 
embarrassment as to be obliged to sell his Virginian estate for 
the benefit of his creditors. He had formerly expressed the 
strongest moral disapprobation of lotteries, undertaken for how- 
ever laudable an end. But to preserve himself from the loss which 

ight arise from a forced sale, he aj es to the Legislature for leave 
of his y by way of lottery. His petition was backed 

a small treatise, enumerating his personal claims to the favour of 

State, and purporting to prove that in this life, where every- 
thing is a matter of chance, the passion for gambling deserves 
enco ment and not reprobation, as being one of the most 
powerful springs of human enterprise. To a man of deep con- 
victions or strong feelings few sacrifices could have been so painful 
as the repudiation of his professed principles involved in the 
demand. To Jefferson the process appears to have been un- 
affectedly easy. His petition was granted. The publication of 
his misfortunes aroused a passing enthusiasm for the old chief of 
the republican party, which found vent in a subscription large 
enough to cause the scheme of a lottery to be dropped, but not 
large enough to pay his debts altogether. Before he had been 
dead six months, his possessions had passed from the family of 
the “ father of American democracy.” 

The perusal of M. De Witt’s volume leaves a very strong im- 
pression that Hamilton was the test politician among the men 
of the American Revolution. e whole tenor of his course was 
eminently conservative, and his political morality was more down- 
right and sincere, as well as more farsighted, than that of his 
republican adversaries. The miserable adventurer who assassinated 
Hamilton in a got-up quarrel was deservedly execrated even by 
the democrats whom he professed to serve. That section was 
already so strongly in the ascendant that it 7 be doubted 
whether the prolongation of Hamilton’s life would have made any 

ical difference in the destiny of public affairs in the United 

But it would at least have carried further on the example 

so much needed, and so disastrously absent in the later history of 

America, of a courageous, clear-headed,'and high-minded statesman, 
sustaining the burden of a conservative opposition. 


LES MISERABLES.* 
theory of life which M. Victor Hugo propounds in these 
pages is one from which every healthy mind must instinc- 
tively recoil. It is briefly this:—The universe is nothing but a 
vast mass of disease and suffering, so infinitely varied and so 
widely ramified that mere pity becomes the first and foremost 
duty of the wise and virtuous. This is a dark picture, but not, on 
that account, a false one. Human life has many sides, and an 
author naturally selects that which is most congenial to his own 
nature. The colours on M. Victor Hugo’s canvas were never 
rosy ; and in this, his latest work, he evidently revels in the deepest 
shade. It is only when he seeks to penetrate the enigma of human 
misery, and to fasten the guilt on its efficient cause, that his 
teaching becomes both false and pernicious. Athwart the scene 
of unbroken gloom there rises, in his view, a giant oppressor and 
wrong-doer—Society. Society is nothing but an ization 
compassing its own selfish ends with a pitiless indifference to 
human suffering. It bears down with an iron pressure on the 
helpless and ‘te, and steadily sweeps them along towards the 
abyss. It punishes the infraction of its conventional laws by an 
eternity of moral ruin. Let but a starving man steal a loaf, and 
society will grind him to powder, Let but a woman, maddened 
by want, yield to a seducer, and it will drive her without remorse 
uto an infamous and lifelong slavery. It is ever completing the 
tale of victims which misery offers for sale. What is there to 
and overwhelming force? In theory, 
n; but Christianity guides without penetrating our civili- 
zation. There is no help in heaven or earth—nothing to look 
the chance of some stray of 
Cast-away must yield to fate, and perish in the storm. 


* Les Misérables. Par Victor Hugo. Premitre Partie. Bruxelles. 


There is an obvious flaw in M. Victor Hugo's argument. It is 
an elaborate attempt to prove a universal from particular i 
Because the laws which society ordains with a view to com- 
rise ay press heavily on a certain number of individuals, 
th they are to be regarded as uniformly iniquitous and 
pressive. Cases of individual hardship must always arise, but 

roportion they bear to the beneficial results of a carefully regu- 

ted state of society is insignificant. All that can be fairly ex- 
pected is that they should be reduced to a minimum. Now and 
then an innocent man may be wrongly punished. Are we there- 
fore to dispense with the administration of justice? Now and 
then a woman may be cast upon the town through sheer want. 
Ought the State on that account to depart from an attitude of 
fixed hostility to vice? M. Victor Hugo would revolutionize 
Society to redress a few isolated and exceptional He 
would recast and remodel the whole fabric in order that the poor 
wretch who is driven by hunger to steal might go unpunished, and 
the frail sister escape the natural consequences of her lapse 
from virtue. 

The human heart is not what the observation of the moral phi- 
losopher and the experience of the practical man prove it to be, 
if, as a general rule, it be capable of the sudden wrenches from 
good to evil and evil to good in which M. Victor Hugo, as a mas- 


ter of sensation-writing, delights. Our euthor begins by taking - 
innocence 


a purely Pelagian view of the natural man. He is all i 

and instinctive good. ‘Two baneful influences, however, com- 
bine to mar and spoil his nature— suffering and the tyranny 
of society. M. Victor tages treatment of this part of his subject 
is highly characteristic. His method is to heap on his typical vic- 


tim torment upon torment, wrong oe wrong, agony upon agony. | 


He forces him down from one depth of misery to another, until 
the nethermost hell of a dull and despair is T 


ite direction. A kind act or a gentle word, i 
sentiment loosens the incrustations of vicious habit, and serves as 
the point of departure for a com moral renovation. Take, 
for instance, the story of Jean Valjean. With a rare power of 
analysis, M. Victor Hugo unfolds the gradual declension of the 
innocent son of toil into the hardened and depraved forgat. Hav- 
ing reduced him, step by step, to the condition of a wild animal, 
he sets to work to restore him to virtue and honesty by the aid of 
a few fortuitous circumstances. An outcast from society, he is 


treated with unexampled kindness by a saintly Bishop, whose sub-— 
conscience, 


lime charity stirs his deadened and awakens him to a 
sense of his moral depravity. The force of habit, however, being 
strong, and his conversion immature, he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of maki of sae Caen pal plate. He is and 
brought back, but is released by the Bishop, who quietly observes 
that he had forgotten the candi i Such wonderful forbear- 
ance and m: imity makes a deep impression on the 


convict. He is an altered man. It is not, however, until his evil - 
nature has made one more expiring effort, impelling him to rob a 


poor little Savoyard of a five franc-piece, that Monseigneur 


Bienvenu’s conduct and words bear their full fruit. The piteous | 


and degradation flash across him in their full intensity, The 
crisis is over, and he is reclaimed to virtue. We do not doubt 


that a sudden conversion of this kind may occasionally take place, — 


Even among the criminal classes, there is in the Frenchman an in- 
eradicable passion for sentiment. His destiny is far more shaped 
by this sort of influence than unimaginative Britons conceive, 
But if M. Victor Hugo intends his Jean Valjean for the re- 
resentation of a class—if he gravely means to imply that 


ft would be well to supersede the due administration of justice by 


possesses in himself a capacity for self-reform and self- 
tion, he raises a terrible prejudice against that which is, 

engine, and, after all, an ineffectual 
brutalizing and enslaving the human soul. The 
man are all upwards — 
downwards. M. Victor Hugo were perfectly candid 
profession of faith in the of human nature, it 
really be a i 


ing feature in his view of life. We 
indeed, think him strangely indifferent to the doctrine of ori 
sin. He might seem to us to miscalculate or underrate the 1 
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1 his : once an ignorance of human nature and an absence of common 
ance sense, The fact is, that he is truer to his political than to his 
from . psychological convictions. His purpose is to exalt the individual 
fest. at the expense of society. The more he whitens the one half of 
licly his_picture, the blacker it will make the other look. If he can 
‘ 
| of habit and the influences which determine the human will, But 
it would be refreshing to find some good recorded of human 
race in the midst of so much evil. ead by the 
tirades against society, his eulogium of man a peculiar sig- 
nificance. It is difficult to acquit him of a readiness to sacrifice 
the truths of moral philosophy to the promptings of his own 
morbid political bias. ” 
There is little plot or cohesion in this work, so far as it is 
——————— ee | carried in the instalment now under review. The scheme of the 
— seems be this—to exhibit, in scries of avatars, the 
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principle of good rescuing from moral death the various victims of 
the Draconian code of society. The first embodiment of the good 
genius towhom we are introduced is the Bishop of D——, Monseig- 
neur Bienvenu Myriel. ‘This is a character on which M. Victor 
Hugo has lavi the most minute and abopreptic delineation. 
He presents to our view a perfect ideal of exalted charity, united 
to a chastened sprightliness and absolute mental serenity. The first 
act of the nowvalde prelate was to turn his palace into a hospital, 
and to take the old hospital for his episcopal residence. The items 
of his budget are enumerated—the whole of his income, with the 
exception of one-fifteenth, being given to the poor. He visited 
his diocese on foot or riding. Once he came to Senez, mounted 
on an ass. The townsfolk were shocked, but he dismissed them 
with the witty reproof, “I see, gentlemen, that you are scandalized 
at the presumption of a. poor priest in venturing to ride the same 
animal which Jesus Christ once rode.” His mission was to assuage 
human suffering. Tlie -sorrows of others had a magnetic attrac- 
tion for him. His only thought was how to stanch their wounds. 
He was as ready to go to the bedside of a political adversary as to 
take his seat in the tumbril by the side of the condemned criminal. 
Nothing could exceed ‘the rigid simplicity of his domestic life. 
The only inmates of his house were a maiden sister and his house- 
keeper, Madame Magloire. His wishes were laws to both; but 
the latter had her doubts about the wisdom of leaving the doors 
unbolted all night, a custom upon-which the Bishop insisted. In 
study, prayer, and the consolation of the afflicted, the “- of 
Monseigneur Myriel were —a short interval only ‘being 
snatched for the frugal meal, a literal dish of herbs. A little plot 
of garden, in which he loved to pace beneath the star-light when 
the two women had retired, was his only luxury. “ What wanted 
the old man more,” says M. Victor Hugo, at the close of this ex- 
quisite picture of a saintly life, “than his garden by day, and the 
contemplation of the stars by night? In this little domain, with 
the heavens for a vault, he could adore God by turns, in his most 
charming as well as his most sublime-works. A garden to pace, 
with Immensity to muse on —what can man have more? At his 
feet something to tend and gather—overhead, something to study 
and meditate; a few flowers’ on the earth—in the heaven, the 
el is the f wh be termed 
onseigneur iel is the: genius of what ma 
the pulibind 8 this work. We have already seen On he was 
brought into contact with the moral degradation of the galleys in 
the person of the liberated forcat, and with what result. Having 
served M. Victor Hugo’s purpose as a foil to the licensed savagery 
which passes among men for law, this lustrous embodiment of 
individual charity and virtue dwindles apace and vanishes from our 
view. But though-the Bishop disappears, the spirit which ani- 
mated him—a burning ‘love of his kind — still lives in the man he 
had restored to moral life. Jean Valjean, forgat no longer, but 
the wealthy manufacturer, and Mayor of N. sur N., known to 
the world as M. Madeleine, becomes the Elisha upon whom the 
mantle of the saintly Myriel falls. At this point the story of 
Fantine, who gives her name to the first part of the book, properly 
begins. This time it is not the cruel operation of law, but the 
ruthless penalties which society attaches to unchastity on the part 
of woman, which M. ‘Victor Hugo attacks. We are sorry to have 
to add him to the number of those whose judgment upon this 

aestion is warped by their morbid sympathies. Fantine is a 
hivagnee so far true to human nature as she represents its strange 
inconsistency. Apparently she is‘: meant to show how much un- 
sélfishness, how much devoted: love, how much even of purity, is 
consistent with a life which violates all that society holds most 
dear. Deserted by her lover-in Paris, she determines to return to 
N. sur N., her native ‘town, and seek an honest living there. 
Employment: is obtained in the works of M. Madeleine. M. 
Victor Hugo begins afresh ‘the same cumulative process to which 
hé had already subjected Jean Valjean. He heaps one misery on 
another over the devoted girl, until she is reduced to a state of 
the foulest..and’ most profound-degradation. Then, when society 
has consummated its monstrous wrong, M. Madeleine himself, as 
Deus ex machiné, appears upon the scene. His pity penetrates the 
héart which agony and ‘despair had deadened ; and for the second 
time a victim is~snatched, through the charity of an individual, 
from the moral death which is too often the penalty of misfortune. 

"The whdle tendency of M. Victor Hugo’s teaebing is to impair 
the sense of responsibility implanted in the human heart. ‘he 
inipulse which determines~to virtue or vice-comes from without, 
and not from within. Society is always ready to hit any one that 
isdown. Speaking of its attitude towards the lorette, M. Hugo 
says epigramatically— /es-accable avec: la splendeur de tout ce 
qui est immaculé et tnaccessible. -Hélas! si la Jungfrau avait faim !” 
And when M.’Madeleine consoles poor Fantine, he assures her. 
that, in spite of a career of itution, she has never ceased to be 
virtuous and holy before God. Even a bishop is made to broach 
doctrine as dangerous. Monseigneur Myriel used to say that the 
sins of “wives, children, -and*‘servants, of the indigent and the 
ignorant, were the sin of husbands, fathers, and masters, of the 
powerful, the rich, and’ the' learned. 

“False and pernicious as we regard the opinions of ‘M. Victor 
Hugo, which have every appearance of mature and deliberate con- 
viction, we cannot conclude without speaking of the artistic merits, 
of this his latest work. It~shows on its front the defect which 
usually marks a book written with a purpose. The plot, if plot 
it*ear be called, is in the last degree flimsy and improbable. But 
the hand of a great artist‘is visible in the minute delineation of 

with which it abounds, and still more in the masterly 


= hi of the network of human —- in a variety of phases, 
In the chapter entitled “ Le Dedans du Désespoir,” the inner life 
of an inmate of the bagnes is depicted with extraordinary power, 

Still more admirable is that entitled “Une Tempéte sous np 
Crane.” After years of prosperity and reputation, M. Madeleine 

hears one day that a man has been accused of robbery, and iden-_ 
tified as the released convict Jean Valjean. He takes the reso- 

lution of giving himself up as the real. Jean Valjean, but not 

without a mental conflict of overwhelming intensity. This is'the 

tempest in the description of which M. Victor Hugo absolutely 

revels. Its vivid horror oppresses the reader as witha night-mare. 

The gusts of emotion, the .vacillations.of purpose, the ironical 

contrast of the outer world, the projection of the veriest trifle, as 

the name on a clock or the pattern on a wall, into the midst. of the 

agonizing tumult. of the mind — all these are portrayed witha 

minuteness which shows the subtlest. anatomical skill, and a 

force which rivets with a fascination almost painful. We can only 

regret that M. Victor Hugo should have thought it becoming to 

suggest such a comparison as that with which he closes this 

masterly exhibition of his powers as a writer. The Agony in the 

Garden is a subject at which it is unseemly even to glance, and 

the allusion to it in this place will be regarded as an offence to 

good taste, to say the very least, on both sides of the Channel. 


POSTE’S GAULISH AND BRITISH COINS.* 


Me BEALE POSTE appears .to-be antiquary of the 
same general type as Mr. Haigh,.whose-workon the Anglo- 
Saxon Conquest. we reviewed a few weeks, back. But we do not 
think that Mr. Poste reaches even Mr. Haigh’s not very lofty 

level. Like Mr. Haigh, he. has read much more .than he under+- 
stands; and withal, to Mr. Haigh’s faults he.adds other, faults in, 
which Mr. Haigh has no share—he is diseursive, twaddling, and 

self-sufficient. Mr. Poste adds to-his offences the, special aggra- 
vation that he has read the best and most recent authors. without 
praising by them, This is the unpardonable sin of authorshijp. 

fa man really does not know where to find the best. information, 

one pities rather than condemns him. Let him read what he has, 
left unread, and, he very likely do better another time. But 
for him who has read all that is to be read, and. has read it tomo 

perpoee, there is no hope. This is evidently the ease with Mr, 

eale Poste. He has read up to the last researches in, his own 

subject. But he-has not the faintest notion that Mr. Kemble or: 
Professor Zeuss differs in kind fromthe hest of inferior writers 
with whom he balances them. Still less has he any, notion that, 
they are in any way the betters of Mr. Beale Poste. Now. there isno 
surer way of proving an author tham his way of treating his betters, 
We should be. the last .to recommend # devish following of any 

man. Let the young author by all means differ. from, the 
old one when he sees good grounds of difference. But from, 
writers of established reputation, fromwhom he must himself have 
learned much, he will. differ, though: firmly, yet. respectfully. He» 
will treat the oceasiona]l. errors of a great man in a very different; 
way from the blunders of mere pretenders, under whatever guise; 
they may be found. Suppose he is dealing with ancient history. 
Bishop Thirlwall very rarely makes a mistake, but many. of, 
his views are fairly open to discussion. In Mr. Grote, besides, 
many questionable views, he will find, not uncommon positive, 
errers. But, in recording differences from:either .of those great» 
writers, he will assume a tone very different from that whieh» 
might be justifiably provoked by the blunders of some other 
authors. Mr. Beale Poste seems not to have learned this» 
lesson. We fancy that Mr. Poste is not a young man—his 

writings display the faults of age rather than the faults of youth, 

But, old or young, he has not yet learned his own place nor the 

place of other Ifiwe say that Mr. Poste \is di 
to. his betters, words might conyey,a wrong idea, as he. 
keeps within the strictest. bounds of literary courtesy. But he 

calmly summons them and sits in judgment.on them, without any. 
glimmering of the fact that it is rather their business to sit.in, 
judgment.on him. Mr. Poste is so very amusing in this way. that, 
we cannot refrain from giving a specimen. ;By.common consent of, 
all who are qualified to judge, the great master of Celtic pbilon, 
logy is Professor -Zeuss, the author of \Grammatica Celtica. late 
us see how Mr, Beale Poste deals with him ; — 

This work, which is written in the Latin and was publishediy 
at. Leipsig, in the year 1853, in two volumes octavo, is one of great. toil.and». 
investigation, haying occupied its author thirteen years, and, though much. 
of it is of the nature of routine work, being grammatical comparisons of 
different dialects of the Celtic; yet, from the great length into which the 
discussions are carried, it is still a work of considerable Jabour, and a brief’ 
remark or two may, thi seem required in connexion with: it. 

The main, utility, of this literary ion appears to be to convince 
those who.may chance to be sceptics in particular points of. Celtic literature 
and language, and for that purpose it has been hitherto chiefly quoted. 

Its late learned author having published hiv work as a Celtic grammar, 
the literary public was, therefore, not entitied to expect more ;.and yet, n0t- 
withstanding, it is much more, as it comprehends a species of current comment: 
and dissertation on the.Celtic lan, Viewed in this; light,.it cannot 
but be much regretted that publication. had not been written some, 
fifteen years later, since in that case, Zeuss might have had the advantage . 
of the works and dissertations of Lagoy, Lelewel, Duchalais, De la Saussaye 
De Sauley, and the French numismatists,as-aleo those of ‘Akerman, 5! 
Smith, Robert Williams, Williams ap Ithel, Basil. Jones,:and others; andy’: 
again, of the Gododin of Villemarqué, La Revue Numismatique, our Nemitn» 
matic Chronicle, and the learned periodicals, the, Archeologia . 

* Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins. Intended to. Ma» 
terials for the — History of Great Britain, With a Glossary of Arvhaie™ 
Celtic “Words and an Atlas of Coins. “By Beale Poste. London: gk 
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and the Journal of the Cambrian Institute. Had Zeuss ineorporated materials 
freely from these sources, it would have multiplied the value of his already 
learnedwork manifold. (P. 160.) 

This is a fair specimen of both the style and the manner of Mr. 
Beale Poste. P: to readers of “ that learned periodical, the 
Cambrensis,” the most ue thing in the whole :sen- 
tence will:be the bracketting of Mr. Williams.ab Ithel with Mr. 
Basil Jones. — —— ever turns his mind from Welsh rr} 

ish matters, perhaps he may give us a similar bracketting 
and Mr. Stubbs. 


Mr. Poste:is rather fond of likening his'own mode of investi- | i 


ing Celtic matters to the mode employed by some more 
meant in investigating Assyrian matters. In explaining 
the inscriptions on ancient British coins, Mr. Poste follows what 
he calls a “titular mode of interpretation.” He adds— 

Ihave only followed in this the pattern afforded me by Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Bosanquet, Sir or Rawlinson, and others, in their explanations of 
Assyrian antiquities. ey have found that the inseriptions of ancient 
Nineveh could only be so explained; and that there was no choice other- 


wise. It was only either to adopt that mode, or to leave them locked up in |, 


their former obscurity,— indeed, hermetically sealed for ever. They for- 
tunately followed the correct path, and so we have the benefit of their 
labours. Their proofs may frequently appear light and insufficient to 
some; but in the result they will be seldom found to be in error, and their 
combined discoveries confirm one another. (P. viii.) 

Perhaps-this may not be thought the luckiest ison for 
himself at the present moment, just when Bel is confounded 
and Merodach broken.in pieces beneath the Thor’s hammer of 
the Secretary for War. may even go the length of think- 
ing that Mr. Poste has hit upon a very true analogy in another 


The identification of the Punic or Phoenician speeches, in the Panulus 
of Plautus, with the modern Irish, was one of the greatest discoveries of the 
teenth century. It comes ‘next’in importance to that of the Nineveh 
Marbles in the present century, or that of the decipherment of the i 
hieroglyphics. It was —— effected by Mr. O’Nectan, as Sir William 
Betham informs us in his-Gael-and Oymbri (p. 112) ; but his name was kept 
much in the cm ae and ‘it was first in reality brought into public 
notice by Géneral Vallancey. The state of the text, as compared with that 
of Gronovius in 1721, appears to be very satisfactory; and the speeches 
onably make a new'era in the ethnology and language of Europe. 
We know now what the Celtic language is; and our d&terati are enabled now 
to pronounce, ex cathedrdé, their judg t on dite questions, which 
only. afew years since it: would have been almost temerity to have at- 
tempted. We accordingly now know that Irish is the most pure Celtic 
dialect, as most coinciding with the ancient Pheenician. (P. 144.) 

One can hardly believe one’s eyes. There is then really a 
living man,.a contemporary of Professor Max Miiller; a man 
who makes some pretensions to scholarship, and who has 
manifestly read a t many books, who seriously believes 
that Hebrew and Irish are the same! After this, one is 
pared for anything that Mr. Poste can help us to in the 
way of philology. Any farther paradoxes must seem small 
after this gigantic specimen. Yet one cannot refrain from a 
little more of the amusement to be gathered from Mr. Poste’s 
stores. It is a peculiarity of Mr. Poste, that, even when he hap- 
be right, he is ayamusing ‘in his way of being right as 

is in his way of being . For instance, Sir’ William 
Betham, who thought that Hebrew and Irish were°the same, 
thought that Welsh and Irish had nothing to do with one another. 
Mr. Beale Poste knows better; but to prove it he relies, not-on 
the common truths of ‘philological science, but on the fact that 
“The Rev. Robert: Williams of Rhydyecroesau gives his opinion 
‘strongly in favour of the connection of Welsh and Irish.” In justice, 

the way, to Mr. Williams of Rhydycroesau, we ought to say 

t, to judge from Mr. Poste’s extract, he seems to know what 
he is talking about. The differences between Welsh and Irish 
‘Mr. Poste explains in a very ingenious and original way, but one 
‘which, we fear, would hardly satisfy Professor Miiller. 

Sir William Betham, about a quarter of a centary ago, raised’the 
whether the Welsh language could be a branch of the same tongueas the Irish, 
from the difference of construction existing at the present time 
between the two. Theanswer to this, however, is remarkably easy. There 
is but little doubt that, originally, both languages were nearly destitate of 
inflections, and ‘that ‘their construction was almost wholly idiomatic and 
‘conventional. The Irish language appears to have got on first in 
these now so essential accom ts of human speech; for we find -by 
ancient annals that as early as the.sixth century Ireland was full of learned 
men; while in the same century, as. by Aneurin’s. Poem of the 

supply this éncy in after times, quite so 
to Ireland. (P. 141.) of 

We do ‘not’ profess Celtic coins unless when’ 
are very plain indeed. But Mr. Poste gives ‘us a coin wi 
Bex upon it, we do count’ it for: one of those exceptional cases. 
‘And if, besides nex; we find Rrx, RIxs, RErxs; we are ‘not greatly 
‘troubled. We should expect both the Latin“and ‘the Latinspelling 
‘of an ancient'British: not to be quite*the same as’that 
¢ither of Cicero or ofthe ‘last Hertford Scholar. Mr. ‘Poste 
thinks 

There are’ some who make teference to the coins of Juba II. by way-of 

-to the types of ‘Cunobeline.and their inscriptions; as‘much 
“as to say — here are types inscribed’with Rex, which is undoubtedly to be 
staken and accepted as a:Latin.word; why.then say that. the Rex: on 
Cunobeline’s coins isCeltic? In answer. We have Rex on Juba’s coins; 
and on the reverse, 10VB. IL, or something of the kind — as I have not this 
‘moment a good i ion before me and I consider ‘that in this case:the 


years. in the reign of Augustus, and at last. was restored to his |' 


by that monarch, with the title of Rex; therefore 
we have no good reason to think it-is any other language than Latin, 

[ as we have no evidence to show that there was any sach word 
in the Mauritanian language. The case was-different with Cunobeline. 
His kingship was not given by Augustus; for he was king in his own: 


known use, therefore, .in that’ lan becomes “well es- 
‘tablished ; and ‘there good presumption ‘that Rerons was 
‘an ancient word in the onie for King, as we 


Mext paragraph in whi 
is right, even when he happens to be right. It.also illustrates 
Mr. Poste’s curious habit.of running off possible tangent :— 
While speaking of the title-of Rex, I will here mention that Dr. Ingram 
hasasserted, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 1324, p. 320, that 
Constantine the Great’ assumed this said title and was styled 
testified by several of his coins. should meet with a denial, as 
believed to be entirely a mistake. There is not, as far’as cam be ascer- 
tained, instance of this word inserted on his coins; but there-is 


5 again comes back to the word ig. 

know why he takes this form rather than the Old-Engli 
and the bit about the buck is quite beyond us: — 

Cvno, king. British. Here we have a Belgico-Celtic 

doubt, 25 set in the same’ sense, is still in use all over Germany. There 
was a time when it almost excited indignation with some, to advance that 
any admixture of Teutonic existed with the Cymraeg. Now it has become 
too obvious. Indeed, the ancient chased their elain, or deer, in 
Wales; as — Belgic descent do their eland, or buck, at the:Cape of 


109.) 
The Commius of Cesar is- explained by Mr. Poste in\ a: way 
which may be of importance just now. ius, it seems, is a 


title, and somehow means either a “ Confederation” or the “ Presi- 
dent of a Confederation.” For, according to Mr. Poste, the 
British Belge formed a Federal body, “a. species.of * United 
Provinces’ in the isle of Britain,” and he favours-us with a.map 
showing the exact limits of every State in the Union. Now we 
confess that our mind, distracted by American. affairs, puzzled to 
remember which are “Federals” and-which are “ Confederates,” 
is tempted to wish that one or other would revive this ancient. title 
of Commius. There is Celtic blood enough on both.sides to justify 
it. Irish Celts from New York.must often have passages at arms 
with French Celts from Louisiana. We put the question gravely 
to both chieftains, whether “Commius” is not a much better 
sounding title than either “Jeff” or “Old Abe.” But.from.a 
digression somewhat in the spirit of Mr. Poste, we return to Mr. 
Poste himself: — 

Here then I come to ultimate point. This confederacy, soimportant 
quired aname. It could not be a bantling that nobody had heard of; on 
the contrary, it must. have had some appellation most familiar to all, and 
most noticeable and-distinctive. Then what‘was its name?’ Could it have 
been the Commios in the sense of “The Alliance League and Combination?” 
Could it have been, in fact, the F(IRBOLG), which J shave: sub- 
mitted we actually have on coins? Ittis.certain that the term “‘Commies” 
occurs in five or six instances on the coins of Gaul: and it is.eq certain 
that we have it in no other sense than that which I have poi out as 
to express a confeileracy or ‘alliance, or, if you 
will, a republic. 

I have. before mentioned (see pp. 36-7), that the name of*the alliance 
and its confederate head, ¢.e,, the appellations of the governor.and. govern- 
ment, were in those times‘and countries convertible terms in the signiti 
of the title Commaos: and I have pointed out that this is the case, even in 
our times, in the names of various offices, which supply us with sufficient 
instances. In reality the practice is only a proof of Jong-establishment, and 
of familiarity become habitual by lapse of time. 

Regarding the etymology of this word: its cognates are very)numerous 
in the Celtic, and always in a connective or conjunctive signification. Thus 
we have in Welsh cwmmwd or —— a district ; cymmwn, communion ; 
‘cymmyddu, to meet ; cymmod, recon: on ; cymmoni, to arrange ; cymmuno, 
to communicate, etc., etc., etc. In fact) there appears ‘an-evident 
“with such Latin words as communis, comes, communitas, eto. etc. nor 
it be wondered at that there may be many Celtic roots in a lapguage»so 
copious as the Latin, and that it should not be necessasily all of it derived 
from the Molic dialects of the Greeks. (P- 72.) 

Probably. this is enough to:show what sort of historian .and 
philologer Mr. Beale Poste is; but we cannot help winding up 
with Mr. Poste’s own general views:as to the study of etymology, 
The interpretation in a.titular sense.forme the true key for vaat alle i 
the inscriptions on ancient British coins ; and, indeed, of the moneys of all 
Celtic races, British, Gaulish, Pannonian,.or*of anyother there may be. 

will ‘unlock the significations of all. Having 
correct ex! wilt onthe skill and ex- 


etymology as:an 
‘absurd thing ; ‘but,’ whether absurd ‘or not, it must be-used-in these re- 


It is evident that Mr. Poste is by no means ignorantof, however 
incapable of ‘using, much of the best'literature of our time; but we 
cannot whether he ever heard.of. such or such 
thing as Seience-of Language. 


THE. CHANNINGS.* 
successful, the ‘second novel by 
the same author is*a’trying ex Many things 


i Mrs. Wood,; of 


e 
right, and thence the probability that: he used the word..as @ Celtic term, 
hiases, , and ‘not as a Roman one. It is shown in the Coins of Cunobelime that the 
er life word occurs on Gaulish t in the forms of REX, RIX, RIXs, and 
us Un 
ele; 
“reichthum,” a kingdom, The: word “kénig” ims, in. modern times, 
reso. (at all other words in’ that language in the. signification of king. 
‘othe Mr. Poste’s. Teutonic .philology.is funny ;. but we.will quote the 
lutely 
mare, 
onical 
fle, as 
of the 
vith a 
nd a 
dry | ‘the legen CONSTANTINOS BAX(IAEYS) on a coin of Constantine Vi.,a 
hie Greek enpene of the eighth century, which apparently occasioned. the 
error. 41. 
n the | (P. 41.) 
, and 
ce to 
f the 
nglo- 
lofty | 
passage 
Its in, 
, and 
hout 
ship. 
tion, 
> has 
| 
perience of the numismatist: and etymology, which is:frequently oniyva 
trifling science, and a thing of mere ‘curiosity, correct .etymology, is -herea : 
very necessary ingredient, as the legends are generally expressed in Celtic 
words of a very antiquated. meaning, or perhaps such.as are out of use 
fattor” (Petrarch’s:Canzonets, part ii. 48), and the builder must ventwreon 
his-ladder, though it be,sometinges not quite safe. (P. 39.) 
| may combine to enable a person-whe can write at all-to-write- one 
Lynn. 


There is 


verse type, which is 
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novel much better than fi ts the powers of the writer. 
The recollection of a good plot, the portraiture of particular indi- 
viduals, the introduction of all the good stories which the writer 
bas accumulated, may easily make one work much more animated 
and interesting than its successors are likely to be. Mrs. Wood, 
the authoress of East , has tried this experiment. In fact, 
a successful authoress has now no choice. There is so vast, so 
continual, and so increasing a demand for readable fiction, and the 
supply is so limited, that directly a novelist has a success, he or she 
is pounced upon by a whole flight of rival publishers, and made to 
contribute to some one of their periodicals. As she was obliged to 
go through the trial, perhaps has not lost by making it at 
once, aa by reprinting in a collected form a tale which, as 
we | amped from its contents, appeared in parts in some serial. 
She has made her experiment, and there can be little doubt about 

the result. The “ as her new book is called, is a decidedl 
second-rate book. It is pleasing, and readable, and abana 
but it is without any striking merit. East Lynne was one of those 
books that might have indicated a real power of wees fiction. 
East Lynne and The ings put their authoress in the list of 
writers who can and will turn out a very rapid succession of books 
which amuse and edify the novel-reading public as they appear, and 
have then done their duty. There is nothing original, or forcible, 
or beautiful in such although they have the merit of doing 
well what hosts of rivals do badly. Very few of the purveyors of 
fiction could write as good a book as The Channings. For the 
characters are all young people, and the incidents are not of a very 
thrilling kind; and yet in putting a plot together and an 
=——_ style carry the authoress well through this dead level. 
Lynne was good enough to raise a curiosity as to whether 
its writer would not get into the front rank of novelists. The 
ings has quenched that curiosity; but, as novels go, it is a 

very creditable performance. 

aken on its own level, The Channings pleases us by the in- 
genuity with which the great secret of the book is kept, by the 
natural and unexpected explanation, and by the easy way in which 
everything is cleared up. All turns on the absence of a 2ol. note, 
which has been taken out of the office of a proctor. In this room 
only three persons have been within the limits of time in which 
the note must have been taken. Two of these are Channings, 
members of the large family whose history is the subject of the 
tale. The younger, who is a clerk in the office, is immediately 
suspected, and, although his _ is not legally proved, public 
opinion puts him down as guilty. He will not take any steps to 
remove suspicion, lest it should fall on his elder brother, of whose 
guilt he himself is convinced. The sorrows of this good young 
man form the chief burden of the story; and it is to his credit, 
and that of the lady who invented him, that he bears his sorrows 
in an unaffected, natural way, just refraining on high principles 
from ay brother, and yet greatly disliking his own 
embarrassment. His misery is shared by his sister Constance, who 
is engaged to one of those priggish, high-minded young parsons that 
fiction either creates or reproduces from life. He gets a living, 
and ought to marry the young woman off-hand, but he explains to 
her that he cannot make up his mind to marry the sister of a re- 
ted thief. Constance knows that the reputed thief is innocent, 
t she also suspects her elder brother, es as she would thus in 
any case be sister to a thief, she is obliged to acquiesce in her 
stiff-necked lover giving her up. The end of the whole thing is, 
that the note turns out to have been stolen, not by either of the 
two brothers, but by the third person present at the time, a wild 
-natured boy. The art required to avert suspicion from this 
all through the entanglement, and yet to make it perfectly 
natural at the end that he should have taken it, is considerable. 
It is exactly the same art that appeared in the concealment of the 
murder in East Lynne; and it must now be owned that Mrs. 


ss can invent and keep a secret as well as any authoress of 
We also admire the young le themselves who are members or 


satellites of the group occupied by the difficulties to which the 
‘loss of the 20/. note gives rise. They are not too young, and not 
too old. As their years diminish, their characters get more 
childish. This — | seem slight praise, but to accomplish this 
gradation of age character is by no means a slight thing. The 
children, especially the good children, of most writers are horrible 
little nursery Solomons. They have a store of proper remarks, 
and an aptness to act on complicated considerations of right and 
wrong, which show that the souls of old maids have got possession 
of the little monkeys. Miss Yonge avoids the reproach, not 
ne entirely, but still so far that she almost always 
some child among her children who is really a 
child. But then, in spite of the tedium of her later 
“performances, Miss Yonge is really a remarkable writer. We 
wish, for the sake of other persons who are going into the only 
easy, honourable, and lucrative profession open to women—that 
of novel writing—we could find out the secret by which the air 
and character of the supposed ages is conveyed in The Channings. 
plenty of opportunity of judging, for a whole boys’ school 
is introduced, and we have a series of rows, tricks, jokes, and 
school-boy feuds. We cannot pretend to analyse the art, but we 
may remark that the authoress does some things we should not 
expect, and perhaps these unexpected accessories give truth and 
liveliness to the picture. For example, she es the head 
master a fool — not ® grnen fool of the bagwig and Latin 
le by this time, but a modern fool with 

good intentions and a high sense of the duties of his office. This is 


a little touch, but it makes us feel as if we were in the land of reality, 


Then she hits off the combination of good qualities and 
likeableness with recklessness and badness which is so often found 
in boys. In later life, the same characters retain the reckl 

but lose their pleasantness. It is quite true that the same thing 
seems a much less blameable in some boys than in others, 
They are hardly worth blaming. When we find out that the note 
has really been stolen by the warm-hearted young. scamp of the 
story, we hardly change our opinion of him at all, whereas the 
Channings go in, according to their whole programme, for virtue 
and respectability, and a twenty-pound note too much in one of 
their pockets would be fatal to them. If we can surprise the secret 
at all, we should say that it lies in a series of mancuvres designed 
to prevent our ever finding the current of the story too tremen- 
dous and overwhelming. 

This is evidently the class of novel that has replaced those 
novels of ten years ago of which the Heir of Redeye is the most 
familiar type. It is worth while noticing the difference. The 
great distinction is that the old novel was written under high 
pressure, and the new is not. The old was written by writers 
penetrated with a vein of religion that they longed to support, 
anxious for the success of a party, and seeking to spread through 
society the leaven of a new theory. The new is written by writers 
who merely wish to embody the permanent principles that ought 
to prevail in English family life. Looked at merely as works of 
fiction, without reference to the truth of opinions, each has its ad- 
vantages. The old style has an enthusiasm, a freshness, and a 
consistency that is wanting in the new. The religious remarks 
did not stand isolated, but were part of the texture of the story. In 
The Channings the instructive es, the Scriptural quotations, 


and the teachings of parental wisdom, come in very heavily. iby 


are put in as a matter of business, because it is right that people 

the supposed character, under the supposed circumstances, should 
say sore of the sort. They are quite proper and true, and the 
authoress evidently feels honestly their propriety and truth. There is 
no sham or humbug in them, but they comein exactly as grace comes 
in at dinner-time. This is different from the religious 
teaching of the older type, for there the religious teaching was the 
sole centre of interest to the writer. On the other hand, the new 
type hasa great superiority in justness of representation. There 
is much less violence and misconstruction of men and their 
motives. There is an even flow of moderate sense, virtue, 
and decency, which keeps us at the accustomed level of ordinary 
life in England. The society of the country town, for instance, 
where the Channings live is described, and several of its leading 
members are portrayed and introduced into the story ; and there 
is a cheerful kindliness in the way they are all spoken of and made 
to behave, which reflects very accurately the best side of English 


provincialism. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS FOR 1861.* 

HE Council of the Arundel Society have so far fulfilled their 
pledges to their numerous subscribers as to have issued 
already their publications for 1861. It is not yet beyond hope, 
we believe, that the budget of plates in preparation for 1862 will 
be ready before the end of the current year. All credit is due to 
the officials of the Society for their energetic management. They 
‘seem resolved, not only to give the members more and more for 
their money, but to add to the gift the pleasure of an unexpected 
surprise. For instance, the contents of the fasciculus which has 
been lately distributed to the subscribers are quite unlike those of 
any preceding year. It has been usual hitherto to combine one 
or two chromo-lithographs with a number of full-sized outlines, 
and a descriptive memoir, in illustrated letterpress, by Mr. Layard 
or Mr. in, of the chief pictures engraved. This year, on the 
contrary, we have no less than seven chromo-lithographs, with no 
outlines and no let: It is more marvellous than ever how 
so much can be given in return for a single guinea ; but we are not 
sure that we think the multiplication of the chromo-lithographs, to 
the exclusion of other things, a clear iprctenpes 27 Undoubtedly they 
are beautiful specimens of the art, and each of these coloured plates 
seems more perfect than its predecessor. It is of course impossible 
that a chromo-lithographed copy on a reduced scale can give 
an adequate representation of a life-sized ; but undoubtedly 
the multiplication of these plates will be practically useful in accus- 
toming people to the general effect of early Italian colouring. It 
ires some education of the eye and taste to appreciate properly 
the nature of fresco-painting; and so far the Arundel Society is 
doing what used to be called “ yeoman’s service,” by scattering far 

and wide among would-be amateurs these charming specimens 
Messrs. Storch and Kramer’s chromo-lithographic processes. But, 
on the other hand, the Society has another and an equally important 
mission—so to call it. It is not enough to provide pretty 
and coloured prints, to adorn 

the walls of country parsonages, which, in are becomi 
almost as common-place as the vulgar engravings issued, et 
at a time, by the Art-Union. The full-sized outlines, which we 
miss this year for the first time, were invaluable, not only as exact 
reproductions of the scale and design of the original works, but as 
copies for those who wished to practise ves in figure draw- 
_— the highest class. Besides which the letter-press brochures 
ich used to accompany the annual packet were often highly 
valuable and instructive. However, we are promi at some 
future indefinite date, an historical and iptive account of the 


* The Arundel Society. 1861. 
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Brancacci Chapel, in the Church of S. Maria del Carmine at 
Florence, from Mr. Layard’s pen. It is not surprising, perhaps, 
that that gentleman's public duties have left him little time of late 
for merely li pursuits. It is from that famous sanctuary of 
art, the Brancacci chapel, that the seven chromo-lithographs now 
before us have all been taken. 

Three artists laboured in the decoration of this well-known 
chapel First came Masolino da Panicale, who laid out the whole 
work and began its execution about the year 1430. After his 
death, the painting was continued by Masaccio ; and, towards the 
close of the century, Filippino Lippi completed the undertaking. 
The whole series forms one of the most important monuments of 
the Italian art ofthe fifteenth century. The chapel being dedicated 
in honour of St. Peter, the subject of all the frescoes, (except two, at 
the entrance, which represent the “ Fall of Man” and the “Expulsion 
from Eden”), are taken from incidents, real or apocryphal, in that 
saint’s history. But it is not possible to explain satisfactorily all 
the legends here embodied ; nor is it in all cases accurately known 
to which of the three painters above-named a particular group is to 
be assigned. ‘Those who have visited the Arundel Society’s rooms 
in Old Bond Street wil! remember the water-colour copies of the 
whole series, on a reduced scale, made for the Society two or three 

ago by Signor Mariannecci; and also the selection of heads, 
various parts of the chapel, which the same artist copied in the 
full scale of the originals. Professor Gruner, we now learn, has 
been commissioned by the Society to superintend the engraving of 
the whole set of the reduced subjects by Messrs. Storch and 
Kramer, at Berlin; and of these, accompanied by some of the best 
full-sized heads, we have the first annual instalment in the plates 
recently published. First in order, in the issue for 1861, we find, 
mounted on one sheet, the “Fall of Adam and Eve,” attributed (with 
probability) to Filippino Lippi, and the “Expulsion from 
Paradioe,” which i ited with more certainty to Masaccio, The 
next is the incident of the “ Tribute Money,” after Masaccio, followed 
yy two heads from the principal group of full size. Finally, the “ St. 
eter Preaching,” and the “St. Peter Baptizing,” are by Masolino 
da Panicale. 

Both the “ Fall” and the “Expulsion” are curious for their 
great simplicity of treatment. In the first, the two figures stand in 
natural and even graceful attitudes, but without any facial expres- 
sion — at least, none is shown in these reduced plates. Eve em- 
braces with her left arm the stem of an apple-tree, round which the 
serpent, with a human face, twines its folds. The scene is tamely 
represented ; but the group, in its nudity and anatomy, is a vigorous 
assertion of naturalism. More dramatic power is shown in the 
“Expulsion,” though here the expression of Eve's countenance is 
almost a caricature. The angel, floating above the banished pair, is 
very masterly. It will be noticed that, outside the portal of Para- 
dise, the scenery is nted as sterile and savage in the extreme. 
Inthe “ Tribute Money "—a picture of much greater size—the ordon- 
nance is quite stiff and archaic. In the centre is a crowded group 
of our Saviour, the Apostles, and others. Several of the figures, 
those in particular of our Lord, St. Peter, and the collector, are in 
vehement action, and the effect somewhat recalls the mute panto- 
mime of a chorus in the opera. To the right — separated from the 
central group by no distance or perspective — St. Peter is seen 
drawing a fish from the lake ; and on the left — by an equally rude 
expedient—he is paying the tribute to the tax-gatherer. The 
scene takes place before a palatial building ; the background is 
occupied by rocky mountains of impossible forms, with a 
few thinly-leaved trees. ‘The two heads selected from 
this picture for facsimile reproduction do not seem to us the most 
worthy of that honour. One is the head of an attendant Apostle, 
with a flowing white beard, and an ambiguous expression — on the 
whole, rather out of drawing. The other is better. It is one of the 
byestanders, very powerfully drawn, and exhibiting admirably the 
mixed emotions Ay curiosity and wonder which might well have 
affected a witness of the scene. Masolino’s smaller groups — 
senting St. Peter baptizing and preaching — though the earliest in 
date, are admirable. The first is full of energy, originality, and 
beauty. The catechumen kneels in a shallow stream, and the 
Apostle, standing on the bank, pours water on his head from a 
vase. Others are engaged in putting off, or resuming, their gar- 
ments. In this p the figures and their dresses are conventional ; 
but in the other the artist has courageously introduced the costumes 
of his own day. St. Peter, indeed, has the usual flowing robes of 
an ideal Apostle, but his audience are Florentines of the fifteenth 
century — a group of laymen, women, and even friars and nuns of 
the Dominican order. We may repeat here, that outlines of some 
of these groups would have been more acceptable than the coloured 
Prints, if only on the ground that their less costliness would have 
enabled the Council to complete the series from the Brancacci 
chapel in less time. We hope that the subscribers will not get so 
tired of this new series as many of them were with the interminable 
Woodcuts from Giotto’s chapel at Padua, which were issued for so 
many years in succession at an earlier stage of the Society’s history. 

We may here take occasion to observe that the Arundel Council 
are beginning to extend the number and importance of their “ occa- 
sional” publications. Over and above the guinea’s-worth which is 
given in return for the annual subscription, other works are pub- 
lished and offered at a very reduced cost to members of the Society, 
and at highly remunerative prices to the general public. Of this 
en no one has any right to complain. The Council keeps to the 
etter of its bargain with the Arundel members, and does not even 
endanger the Society’s funds by its further operations. Hitherto, 
the occasional publications have been eminently successful, and the 


Council will be able to know when have exceeded the limit of 
dent risk by the delicate test of a declining sale. It was doubt- 
ess judicious to complete the Pinturricchio series from the cathedral 
of Spello by making the third subject, the Annunciation, an “ occa- 
sional” instead of an ordinary plate. Of the extra plates now an- 
nounced, that which represents the Burial of St. Cecilia, from Fran- 
cesco Francia’s fine fresco at Bol will be more suitable to the 
Society’s objects, we think, than one which is to reproduce the 
beautiful, but less severe, of Andrea del Sarto known as the 
Madonna del Sacco. There will be less difference of opinion, per- 
haps, about the alphabet of capital letters which has just made its 
— From the magnificent Choral Books at Marco in 
lorence, and others ed in the Duomo of the same town, 
and in the Public Library, and the Piccolomini Li , at Siena, a 
selection has been made of a whole alphabet of initial letters in the 
highest style of the art of the illuminator. These are engraved, full 
size, on copper, and one of the letters, capital F, is reproduced in 
colour. This letter is attributed to Fra Angelico himself, aided 
by his brother Benedetto, who was a Dominican monk of the same 
convent. We observe that, in compliance with the present fashion 
of illumination, any particular letter from this peculiar series is to 
be sold separately for 18, 6d. each, printed on fit for colour- 
ing. Young ladies who devote themselves to imitating the me- 
dizeval miniaturists will do well to improve their style by choosi 
these exquisite outlines for their next experiment in gilding a 
colouring. The illuminated F here given in facsimile is a delicious 
specimen of colour. The foliage and scroll-work are a 
feast to the eyes ; while the group in the thick part of the letter, 
representing our Lord ing to St. Cosmas and St. Damian, 
the patron saints of the Medici, is truly exquisite in its drawing, 
its colouring, and, above all, in its admirable adaptation to the 
conditions imposed upon the artists by the nature and limits of the 
materials which they used. The reproduction of the colours of 
skilful modern illuminators have learnt how to apply their gold 
in a more solid manner by hand than can be done by the mechanical 
processes of chromo-lithography. These letters, we may add, are 
designed by different artists, and are of somewhat unequal 
merit. But none are unworthy of their place. It may not be 
always easy to discern at first sight what particular capital, letter is 
meant — so disguised is the elemental form in the luxurious exu- 
berance of Italian fancy and caprice. But it is not too much to 
say that no more beautiful specimens of the grace and variety, and 
charming purity, of the best Italian art of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries can be found than in this extra publication of the Arundel 
Society. We have only to wish this useful body still more ex- 
tended support, and an equal measure of spirit and energy. 


| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — Manager, Mr. 

Vining. On Monday (first time) and during the week, the New Fairy Extra za 
William Brough, with splendid dresses, and decorations, entitied, “ PRINC: 
AMABEL ; or, the Fairy ”’ ia which the Misses Nelson (from New York and Australia) 
will make their first appearance in London, ‘ea by Messrs. F. Matthews, Belmore, Ash- 
ley, Terry ; Mesdames Rainforth, E. Romer, N. Moore, H. - Matthews, and a ( 
Ballet, under the direction of Mr. Oscar pyre with “THE COZY COUPLE,” 


d 

“UNDER THE ROSE. ‘Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 

MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 
The Next Concert will be on M evening, May 19. Pianoforte, Herr Pauer ; Vio- 

lin, Herr Joachim; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Vocalists, Mde. Louisa Vinning an) Mr. 

Santley. Cond Mr. HKenedict Stalis, 5s. ; 3s. ; Admission, 


and Programmes at Chappe!l & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


W ILJALBA FRIKELL at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, Picca- 
USICAL UNION. — JOACHIM, 8. Heller, Hallé, Piatti, 
ins—Mende'ssohn; Quintet in D—Mozart; Duets and Solos, violin and pean pom the 


RexAt HORTICULTURAL GARDEN, SOUTH KEN- 


NGTON. ADMISSION during MAY :—Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays ( 
Shilling. F. Half-a-crown. Saturdays, Five Shillings. 
t 3.30. 
Wednesday 2ist, First Great Show, 7s. 6d., or by Ticket 1 


d, Five Shillings. 
Next Election of Fellows, May 12. 

HAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL.—On Sunday Morning, 
behalf of Yue HOUSE of CHARITY for 
EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY MR. JOHN LEECH. 

ESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS have the pleasure fo 

O BOOKBU YERS.—A Catalogue of New and Second-hand 


Books in General Literature, many in handsome bindings, all in condition with low 
prices Send Btamp for Fosage. Street London. 


2ist),and Thursdays, One 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 10, 1862. 


"IGH CLASSICS, — Am Oxford Clergyman, 0 of scholastic 


UPILS.,”’—A married. Clergyman, an Etonian, and. M.A. of 
RANCE, PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Civil —A Married of Oxford, 


Great Facilit tor. Modern Languages. R 
Rew A. Oxon, Pawillon Lefaix, Rue Sainte-Adresse, Livre 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the 
IER VICE.—The Rev. G: R. RO: BERTS, M late Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll 
late Assistant Examiner of, Cadets, for some years one of t 
Mathema and 1 College a: Addiseomabe, prepares Six 
Pupils, and will Thave One Vacancy in May. aise, The Lim es, Croydon, S. 


A’ WILTSHIRE RECTOR, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, who 


for some been in the of for either has 
2150 to 2200 per anni 
standa| 
way.—A 


Terms ¢ requirem Keetory 
h, in large grounds, ove mile Troma recolecs Station on the Great “Western Rail- 
Rev. A.B.,care of W. Malings, Esq., 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, London. 


—A Graduate of Cambridge ; Instruction in 


Classics, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and E' for 
hildren. Behools. ‘erms moderate. — addressed E. Crosler 


aaa, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


CAMBRIDGE MEN, is in Tuition, receive 


VE._PUP who them thi 
quickls. be Prospectuses, &c. to B.A., 6 Terrace, E 
IPPLES’ NURSERY, 4 Henrietta Street, Portman Square. 
ye received, freely give.” — Amang the | of the poor, there 

is perhape none the t befalls the mother is a cripple, born 
to constant and burden to her. out by ite infirmity from Simest every means of 

earning a livelihood, and by its poverty from. all hope of cure 

The Cripples’ Home only), Hill instituted with a view of 
qellaving se cases asit not receive children under 10 years of age, many cases — 
it ds feared, be Sh FI) beyond cure before they are placed under proper 


ment. 
In the bepoe of giving efficient relief to infant cripples, both girls and boys, $ it is proposed to 
thateach child pay £\0ayear. A suitable house, which 
modate 30 ¢! eens. istaken, into which can be received some of ithe many applicants 
Whom the Crtpples’ Home eoinpelled to reject as below the requisite age. 
There is searcely a orupety of Cuasity, y that commends itself more than this to the sympathies 
of the benevolent ; and it is the first of oad kind for boys ever established in England. Every 
medical skill aided zall uxury and com: welte can give—might well 
i-offering in aid of these strieken children of 


PATRONS. 


of Esq. 

of Christopher Turnor, Esq 
PATRONESSES, 
Marchioness of Viscountess Jocelyn. 
Gai 
¢ | Lady Caroline Turnor. 
of Mrs. G. Tan 
Muir Mackenzie. Miso tihand 


Treasurer—Sir F. Fowell Buxton, Bart. 
Sub-Treasurer and Secretary — Miss E. Shend, 53 Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Bankers — Messrs. Smith, Payve, & Smiths, | Lombard Street. 
ms Officers of the Royal Orthopedic Hospital have kindly consented to give their 


DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Earl arl of Gainsborough 10 0 0 | Miss E. Shand ............ 500 

Earl of Southesk .... 10 0 Mrs. Williams ee es owo 

t and Viscountess Coun! 

leton.... 40 Of] 500 

Lady Olivier B. Sparrow 2000 Earl of Macclesfield woo 

lenry 50 0 0| Lady Caroline Turnor 200 

Mrs. John 1 00 300 

500 000 

000 100 

000 550 

- 500 500 

0 2006 

200 100 

010 0 800 

500 010 6 

ichel. 100 200 

Selina, Visgountess Milton’ 5 0 0 200 

Colonel aay C. Marcourt 2 0 0 100 

Hon. W.and Mrs. Poriman .... 0 0 050 
Hon. Louisa Portman.. 100 

ri Fitzwilliam .. 500 100 

Jountess Fitzwilliam 100 100 

Portman.... 100 110 

Sums under #1, collected by the Moreton ........++ a200 
Hon. L. E. Portman .......- 4100 


Donations and annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Countess of Gains- 
borough, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, London; the Sub-Treasurer; and Messrs, 
Smith, Payne, & Smiths ; to be placed to the account of the Cripples’ Nursery. 

All applications f.r admission to be made at the Home, and laid before the Committee. 

Post Office Orders payable to Miss Eliza Shand, 53 Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park, at the post 
office. Spring Street, Paddington, London. W. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.— Supprook Park, 
Ric! mond Hill, Surrey. =-Paydsion, Be: E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
The TURKISH BATtI on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical 
tation in Londen, st the City Tu:kish and Bathe, § South Strect, Fins- 


y, between 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGit.- -BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
by the most eminent Medieal Men as the safest, peediest, and. most effectual 


CHROMIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE KIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL US AFFECTIONS, 
superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
‘Sm HENRY MARSH, Baar., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“TI consider Dr. de Jonzh’s Light-Brown Cod |.iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
=a a therapeutic agent of great val ue.” 
a. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
bed ville has found that Dr. de Jongh’s ‘ht-B: Cod Li Oil produces the 
indigestion too often on the of the Pale 
Dr. LAWRANCE, to Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

— py Liver Oit in preference. to any other, 
compound, 


bury, every Tuesday and 


pes DE 's Liewr-Baown sold Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
vd. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and and signature, wituout 
CAN PUSSLBLY hemists and 


BR GENUINE, 
SULE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION. —Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


Nine till Seven. 
JOSEPH J.J 
(THE CATTLE FAIR, by AveusTE foot 


—Mr. ROBER' FTS has the pleasure to announce 
now ON VIEW at No. 28 Old Bond Street. Open 10 5. Is. 


RITH’S NEW. PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” - 
is now on view feat the 7 next door’ to 


>ATLWAY STATION, by W. P. Farru, RA.—A DE-. 


SCRIPTIVE CATALOG T M. be 
Haymarket; next door to the QUE, -A be hal th bey 


ME. W. S. WOODIN’S CABINET of CURIOSITIES 


(newly Polished and. Relined) will be at the Polygraphic Hall, King Willign 


THE ALBERT CLUB. 
Tus CLUB will shortly be OPENED for reception of. Kei 


ME... JOHN LEES is directed by the Proprietor to SELL by, 


AUCTION, in the month of June next, in one lot (unless a: ptable co Went 
private y a desirable ROPE nown as West: 

delightl on the cout side of Reigate Hill, whence it commands beautiful views, I 
only asi distance from the Church and Railway Station, and about 
hour's ride from London, The house is in the Gothie style, and read: 
containing dining-room, drawing-room opening into a conservatory, morning room 
library; on the first floor four ipal bed. ing-rooms, 
bed-room, with A other bed-chambers on the second floor. The domestic offices ar 
and convenient. There is a two-stall stable, with coachhouse t-offices. The ‘Dleanuee 
grounds have been well laid out and planted with choice shrubs. The! kitchen-garden is pro- 
ductive. The meadow land is ating and timbered, and contains al 
including she. site of the is pero motes abundant, and good 
stone may.be quarried on estate. Particulars 7 may be 
Solicitor, 50 Fenchurah Street, and of Mr, John Reigate, Surrey, 


(GENTLEMEN desirous of of ‘extending the business of FIRB 


and LIFE ASSURANCE may be appointed AGENTS, either publicly recognise: 
private, by addressing Letters to “ No, F150." Crry or Graseow Bank, 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, 
— FOUR PER oe. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
The Directors are pre to receive the ISSUE at par of the 
of the Comnpeny ta FOUR per CENT. DEBEN STOCK, to be inscribed in 
books of the Company without pay of or expense. 
This stock wiil the same priority as & mestgage debt. 
The fixed dividend will commence on “the day on Mwhich ¢ money is paid to 
creait, and half-yearly interest to t! June and the 3ist Decem eS year will 
by payable on those respectively. of ) be 
orms of application for any amount of stock (not being fractions a pound) may 
btained from the undersigned. 


FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 


tion of Mr, Will 


viously db: 


London Bridge Railway Terminus, April 12, 1962. all 
ONDON HOMGEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 


t, W.C.—The Board of Management earnestly beg Su: ipport from the fri of 
and especially from many amongst the wealthy havin: 
derived benefit from it, are posed to confer similar bene sick poor. 
Contributions gratefully received by the Members of the Board or the Mionorany 'e 
7th April, 1962. RALPH BUCHAN, 
Hon, Secretary. 


PRESS. —A Versatile Writer, xperienced in Editing 
and Sub-editing, in corventing, and of gentlemanly address, 
and with excellent refe: is open to an EB onsquis, 171 Strand. 


MENTALLY AFFLIOTED. can be RE- 


MT ANC NCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. — Wanted, an efficient 
and bw mg nen Person, to Prepare a CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ia the De- 

Free Library. The titles are estimated at about sapen—-Appiieetiont 
with testi rm as to and , and stating amount remuneration re- 
quired, to be add “Te the Chai of the Free Library Committee, Town Hall, Man- 


chester,” before the Ist of June. 
en, Officers in 


MONEY EY ADVAN CED to Noblemen, Cle 
to 


rvice, Heirs to Entailed notes 
freehold, ieesehold life interests, annuities, and other property. 
Norris Street, St, James's, London, 8. W. 


a ESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the Natural His 
Department in the British Museum, will deliver a Course of SIX LECTURES on 
istribution Relations of BIKDS, in the 
of the Museum Jermyn The Lectures. will del 
a jor 
REFKS, Repi-trar. 


[PRORRES TYNDALL, F.R.S., commenced a Course of 
Lectures on Magnetism, Electricity. Heat, Light, &c.,on the Sth instant, at the 
Street. The Lectures are delivered on every week day 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, _ 


GIGNORA JESSIE WHITE on 


GARIBALDI and ITALY.—The Garibaldi Italian ech 
re in announcing that, before Jeavin will deliver 


LECTURE S, in St. James's Hall, on the LAST 
Firat Jecture, Tuesday, May 20 (P. A. AST wy the Garibaldi and 


pl. 2. School of Mines, Jerm 
but Saturday. Fee for the course, 


Sicil y.” 
os econd, Lecture, Tuesday, MP., in the chair)“ Naples and 
hi ir will be taken each even t 8 o'clock precisely. 
he cha wit sofa stalls, 29. 6d. kets at Mitchell's, 53 Old Bond Street; Austin’s Offee, 
st. James's Hall; al r. W. H. 


Mr, Effi: oy ange; 
to the Garibaldi Fund, 6 Old Jewry; Mr. Wyld's, Charing Ghesss pnd Ollivier's. 19 Old 
Street, Piecadilly J. M. MOLRK, Seeretary. 
Garibaldi Unity Committee Boome, 
No. 10 S« Street, Strand. 


COLLEGE for LADIES. 
~The Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Councm.. 


Boarp or Epvucarton. 
The Rev. F. V. Thornton, M.A. 


P. 8. Wesley, Esq., 
ond 
riodically examined by the Professors of pe 's 
braortunites of jearning their future work are afforded to those who wish to make education 
cir profession. 
fer «© « « « per annum, 
Term «+ « « + perannum, 
For yet Siesiors to Mrs. Gwynn, Tlouse, Micheldever Station, Hants. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
Twos SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £15 a-year eaeh (with 


Tuition of the additional value of from 45 to 410 per sanum), 


ars, vil be filed up in Jue Candidates for these must not have the 
on January |. } 0 Scholarships, each of the annual value of AS, | JUNI 

SCHOLARS IPs, at the Colliers for two years,or L mn to.a Senior Scholar- 
ship, will also, at the a time. be for competition to all boys under 14 years of age om 
June I, 8 must jals of eonduct from their 
betore June Ist, to Bellic at the College, w supply, on application, all other 


errant 


235 


| 542 | 
| thes 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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4 SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(CLERICAL, MEDICAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCESOCIETY: Established 1424. 
Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Seale 1862, will be entitled 


All 
at th: Bonus to one = 's additional Share eget ee 
ice of Hates and ‘orms of Proposal can be obtained of an: of the Society's-Agents, 


orof 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13St. James's Square, London, 


GTANDARD LIFE. ASSURANCE COMPANY was esta- 


blished in’ — and during the last fifteen years the annual average of New Assurances 


hesexceoted = Half — ion , being the largest ‘business transacted in that period by 
ura ni joe. 

From 1631 was... 2,508 5 1 
1856 the of Assurances effected was. tee 5 
£7,500,200 12 6 
£1,915,192 17 7 
"34,497 ul 


The Directors invite attention tothe NEW TERMS at: CONDITIONS of the 
STANDARD POLICY. 
FREE ASSURANCE. 
The Assured HA om’ Policies may proceed to and reside in any part of the world without 
payment of extra Premium ; serve in Militia or Volunteer Corps, in time of peace or war, 
, further, no Policy of five sve uration shall be liable to 


within the United ‘Kingdom 
any ground of challenge 
Assurance was granted. 
Baye OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATION effected for the whole term of life at a uniform 
apy f Premium, may be renewed within thirteen months op date of lapsing,on payment of a 
: during whieh period the risk a be binding on the Com ~f, in the event of death, 
aiect to the deduction of Premiums id and Fines. 
POLICIES of less than FIVE YEARS" DURATION may be renewed within thirteen 
months, on very favourable terms. 
VALUES granted t of owe Awsxvat Passe on “ With 
Profit’ Loans granted on 


ver connected with the o: uments on which the 


or AnnvaL on “ Without Profits.” Loans 
By Order of the Director, 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
If. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Tondon, 8? King William Street. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, for FIRE and 

LIFE ASSURANCE at HOME and ABROAD. 
Established in 1836. — Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL—41 259,760 Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds upwards of £500,000. 

OFFICE IN LONDON—1! MOORGATE STREET. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
(REDUCED RATES FOR THE EAST AND WEST INDIES.) 

The Directors of this Pangeay bes beg to announce that they have adopted a new System of 
gates for the East and West Indies, considerably lower than those now charged by this or — 
they believe—any other Company, but enya | from the old system in respect a Be 
reduction takes place on the insure Teturning to urope or proceeding to any other part of 
world not chargeable with an extra premium 

According to this method, the insured, instead of toa premium 
during the years of his residence in the Tropics, has the o) ry A same over the 
vhole currency of his Insurance, by paying a fixed rate it will be seen,is-very little 
ne. than the home one. 

he following ate Specimens of the New Rates:— 

Taste I. 
EAST INDIES 


EXCHANGE. -ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King: George the First, andeonfiemed: by Special 


GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy»Governor. 


Directors. 
Garratt ‘Bea, John 
vidson 4 


ward M json, 
liam Davids = 
as Dent, Esq. ‘les Robinson, . 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Sch: 
. Jo imann, Exq. Carrington 8 
Charies F Esq. William Soiltau, 
le Wm. Gren’ Esq. Somes, Esq. 
William Hibbert Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
stows rt Hodgson, = 
Lire, liberal 
Lite Aes srarances with, or in Pre 
ay te on the same Life. 
Liberal s in rent with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities of 
‘A rate of. ‘Bonus equal to ie average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional gua- 
of large invented Capital Broek 
of modern the Security of an Office wh have been 


tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
The Co allowed 


rporation have always the Assured to in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Gone within the ited Ki 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Seeretary. 
[HE ECONOMIC LIFE | SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


BIDDUL Chairman. 
WILLIAM HOUT Deputy Chairman. 


ALFRED K RD BARBE SIR ALEXANDER D Bart. 


The Rt. Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, | CHARLES MORRIS, 
GEORGE KETTILBY ‘ 


EDWARD ‘ON, 
JOHN HOWELL, JOHN WILLIAM STITWELL, Esq. 
UENRY ROBERTS beg, RICHARD ‘TAYLOR, Esq. 
Parsciax._ WM. EM PAGE, M.D., Oxon., }1 Queen 


49 Dover Street; 


ANUEL 


—HENRY YOUN os x Street. Strand. 
eq. 
Advantaces — Assu 
The lowest whee the Mutual 


The whole of ‘ke Profits divided among the Volicy-holders every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting to £2,030,500 
During its existence ce the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction of 

Liability, upwards of ‘ se se 2,008,000 
I ary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of -. 1,366,000 
The last Bowus. declared in 1859, which £65 per Cent. on the 

Premiums 


The Annual Income 


Annual Premium for the Insurance of 2100 oh 4 tire currency of the Poli he 15 days of Premium 
the ud = olicy). Claim admitted, subject to the payment of Premium 
Withéet With | Without With Service in ilitia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps wiil not affect the (Rea 
ou! 
Age. Profit. Profiis. | Age. Profits. Profits. Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained Rost 
s | | EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
21 250 36 37 9 36 6 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED 1762. 
29 3 215 6 39 314 5 43 
37 42 The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
F. Pollock, Esq.; V.P. Peter Martineau, 
John Charles Burgoyne John Aildin 
No extra charge for voyages. Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alex. Morison, M 
TT. j Chariee Temple Esq 
WEST INDIES. — ACCLIMATED LIVES. Charles Dyneley, Esa. Twining Esq. 
Annual Premium for the Insurance of £100 (payable during the entire currency of the Policy). Richard Gosling, Esq. 8. H. Wollaston toa. 


Without With Without With 
Age. Protits. Profits. | Age. Profits. Profits. 

£ ad. 2s d. 2s. £ sd. 
18 27 0 213 1 33 3.9 6 316 5 
21 210 3 2% 9 36 313 6 
24 213 11 3 39 40 4 410 7 
27 2? 1 1 35 7 42 48 2 419 6 
30 32 8 3 9 45 417 1 5 9 7 


The West Indian Kates to reside in of the world— 


for voveres. 
Prospectuses and full Tables of Rates will be furnished on application. 
By order of the Board, A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


HAND- IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No: MEW BRIDGE STREET, HLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.—Established 1696. 


The Hon. William Ashley. Fuller 
T. Palmer Chapman, Esq. William Scott, E 

Licut.-Gen. the Hon, Sir Bd. Cust. J 
Elliot, Esq. 


John en ney Esq. 
Avprrons—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, 
Banxxeas—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, | 
Parsicraxn—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 222 Brook Street, t, Grosvenor Square. 
Counsez—The Hon. A. J. . 32 Lincoln's Inn 
essrs. Nicholl, 18 | 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This office offers a low scale of p 


ann payments. 
the last 13 years particl cent. 
on the premiums of ave ars’ standing. 


Age when Sum _ | Annual Premium for 
insured. first Five Years. 


Reduced 
Annual Premium. 


insured. 
20 £1,000 #221 15 10 20 72 
30 2,000 53.8 4 2377 
40 3,000 10117 6 #380 
50 5.000 22315 0 108 13 4 


If instead of taking the-benefit of a reduced payment, a member chooses to 
emount of the abatement in a further he may, without increasing bis 
out an additional policy at the end of the first five years of, on an average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum or! —- —— at the end the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further udditi 

The preant of the Amount tobe has atthe existing 


‘Amoant, with with addi- 
ce when Original tions, by re-assur 18, by re-assuring 
‘tapered: of at end of first fives at end of second fire 
years. years. 

2 21,000 26,475 21,700 

30 2,000 2,987 

40 3,000 

5.000 


As 8 third alternative meaiber the amount Of the ebatement converted year by 
into a proportionate bonus payable at death. 
Insurances effected before the Bath June next will participate in profits in the ycar 1837. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


_ By Order of the Board. RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


The Equitable is an ayy mutual office, and has now been established for a ero century. 
reserve, at the last 1850, three-fourths of a million -- iy} a 
sum more than double the corresponding fund of 

uses paid on claims, in 10 years en on December, 1859, excoeded 
23,500,000, being more 100 per cent. on the 
‘The Capital on the 81st December, 1861, consisted of — 
Cents. 


866, 1867, 1868, and 1 
be rated on vad 
Annual Payments, 

On the surrender of policies the full value is paid, without any deduction ; or the Directors 
will advance nina-tum ny o on the deposit 
o 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom, 

uring ace or Wi 

A weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesiay, to to 
receive proposals for new assurances; and a short account of the Society had on 
“ersoually oF by post from the ofice, where attendance is given trom 

ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. _ 


(CHARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


Head Office—20 le Street, London. 
With agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, F kong, and Shanghae. 
The Corporation buy eae sell bills of exchange. 
letters of credit, undertake the purchase and sale of Indian Governmen 
and receive deposits at interest, the terme for which anny be known 


"eg BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY 
Limited). Deposit, £1 on application, and £1 


Directors. 
Joshua Finner, Esq., 1 Cecil Street, Strand. 
Henry Jordan, Esq.,7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 
Edward Frederick Leeks, 2 Waibrook, E.C. 
Major-General 


Hon, 121 Pall Mall. 
on, Francis Henry Nee 


Offices, 

Full prospectuses, with forms of licattone for sharea,and Reports on the quarry, with 

cstionate of axpendibure had from the brokers or 

Aaptastions for shares can be sent to the bankers, or, if more convenient, to the brokers, 

the 4 Lothbury, where specimens of Of alates slabs canbe seen, 
tuformation 


BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY (Limited). 


for 
been airead rectors will meet to consider them and make the necessary 
ments on Monday, May 12th. cuter, 


BANTRY BAY SLATE and SLAB COMPANY Coes 


Notice is hereby given, that all for Shares in this must be sent 
the Banke: 
Offices, 4 Lothbury, 


By 


ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 


Norwood, within 20 minutes’ walk af the Palace. Terms for 
Petlente 4 uree Gui RITT VISITORS can 
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is £122,140 Cash sdvanced on security ot Policies. 

ES on Policies effected in the current year 1862 will be entitled to additions on payment of the 

DS, in the a a Annual Premium due in 1868; and in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions in } 
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Messrs. DICKINSON are taking CARTES de VISITE 


at their establishments, 114 New Bond Street, and 70 and 71 King's Road, Brighton 
MESSRS. DICKINSON’S GUINEA MINIATURE PHO- 


TOG Did: that their arrangements now admit of 
ine om mare to ir New 
: also at 70 and 71 Road. Bighton 


ve DICKINSON’S CARTIN. A or ALBUM PHO- 
. Dickinson, resvondi 

its, have made extensive arrangements, by “which they are enabled to 
a INTATURE PORTRAIT in in n color’, This ts delicate f finish. 
is. Brothers, 114 New E Bond Street; also at and 71 King's Brighton 


PHOTOGRAPHS ‘and MINIATURES | of CHILDREN.— 
beg to direct attention to the beautiful collection of VIGNETTE 


M DICKINSON’S THREE-GUINEA MINIATURE 
OTOGRAPH.—Messrs. Dickinson have gallery ! ew Bon Bont 


uction of this 
1M New and at 70 and King's 


Niu TWEED SLEEVE CAPE or WRAPPER (Water- 

adapted for the Spring Season, price One Seinen, to ho bad of H.J.&D. 
“(oo ee Ge ed renee Rae) 116, 118, 120 Regent Street; 22 Cornhill, London ; and 10 St. 
16s. TROUSERS, all Wool.—H. J. & D. Nicoll, 114 to 120 
Stret and 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. Agents through- 


‘THE (THE KNICKERBOCKER. — In the “Cornhill 


mater! 
Square, 
Cu 2 DE VISITE PORTRAITS of 2000 = Men and 


Regent Sect y are cot. Messrs. M I and me 
= many hundreds of Drawing-room Albums for ditto, on sale from 2s. 


Catal: of Names post free. 
— & CO.”’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, the largest 


GHANKS’ New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 
COLLECTING, and DELIVERING MACHINE, for or dry, 


J. B. BROWN Co., 18 Cannon Street, City, B.C. 
(THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS i in the KING. 


DOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Bed-hangings. Portable Folding 


Dovetail joints and patent rom 6d. each 
vel nm 


‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER 


NICKEL i more than 25 years 
Fisted -- of Messrs. Elkington and and is comaieon 
next to sterling of silver that can be as such, either usefully 


pan de ay 4 no possible test can it be disti: rom silver. 
A small useful set, tet anit be distinguished from real 
Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 
Old Silver | Brunswick Mili 
ver atten. | Miltary, 
£ s. £s.d. £64.) 
B30 40 210 0 215 
130 0 210 0 215 
40 2 0 11 0 117 
40 Ro 16 0 117 
60 0 1 0 17 
10 0 13 6 015 0 015 
060 09 
66 10 0 ono 012 
34 6 056 
18 3 0 6 02 
26 6 o4 
40 6 0 112 
26 5 6 0 0 07 
lo 0 17 0 017 0 10¢ 
033 6 05 € 
Total ........+ | 919 9 1310 3 6 640 
An article to be bed clagty of the sane pelos, An oak chest to contain the ands 
f k: Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 


relative number ives, &c., £2 15s. 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportiumate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by 
patent process, 


(CUTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at 


Cramer, Beare & Woon, 207 & 209 Regent Street. BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
PIANOFORTES. —Cramer & Co. have the best by all the ae Dessert | Carvers 
great Makers at the lowest Manufacturers’ prices. Sale or Hire. Ivony Hanotes. Per per FA. 
Cramer, Beatz & Woon, 207 & 209 Regent Street. Dozen. Dozen. “ 
CRAMER & CO.—Harmoniums of every Description, the best a 
by Debain. A large Stock by Alexandre at reduced prices. Lists post inch Ivory Handles f 6 ¢ .¢ 
Cramen, Beatz & Woop, Pianoforte Gallery, 207’& 209 Regent “inch F ine Ivory Hendies 4 
RAMER & CO.—Pianofortes and Harmoniums Second Hand ¢ineh fine uo | 3 
in grea. variety. Pianofortes from £10 upwards. 4-inch Finest African Ivory es 
ARD A ew WE D “ae 
C ESTABLISHMENT, 16 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all com- 
Branch.36 Ch are to be pandrewses. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘and Hire.—City 
Bows anv Horn Fors 
rr AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. no 86 26 
“HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 21 0 ze 48 
'W-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
GOTHIC! PAPER HANGINGS, FRESCO, &c. &c., which have been Eecently a added to their Ditto Very Strong Riveted H 70 40 40 
p— lishmen' t. Designs and Estimates furnished, or an Ill upon 
33 South Street, Strand, W.C. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
TION.—LAVERS & of Endell Sivest, Bloomsbury, London, will be 
happy to submit Designs for the above, tor esiastical and Domestic purposes. 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. éd. 
WORKS_% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


‘he largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, an@ 


W ILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL URNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGU be free by post contains 
ards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stoc! and Electro ‘Pinte Nickel 
Slive ver, and Srienste Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Stoves, Fenders. , Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen es, Lamps, Tea Trays, Urns, and 
Tabie Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery and Brass ne, Bod — 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twent; 
at 39 Oxford Stree 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Show 
Newman's Mews, 


BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 


The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
3} and 6 Guineas. 
BURROW’S TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., free by post. 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:—B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W., and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
Ww i EATLEY & Co. ’"S (late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, Pi Agency 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES ' + FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
at Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 


PARCELS BOXES, BAGGAGE, &c., forwarded to INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, * and the COLONIES.—_ SAUNDERS, OTLE 3 
fernez for shipping and forwarding ot Boxes, &c., to India, China, Ceylon, and 


pansy & Co., 
P, & 8S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED ADDITIONAL 


And MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES, 
No. 144 OXFORD STREET 
(Nearly opposite Bond Street), 
In conjunction with their City 
91 to 9 CITY ROAD. 
Are respectfully Li ted to inepect thelr large and ried Stock 
sol 
ture, at both Esta! iishments. 
GooDs cahniaan FREE TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
AILORG ASSOCIATION. Clothes of the finest 
quality, best style, and most reasonable can be had at this Establishment. — 
Specially made CLE RICAL CLOTH ix “a 
Street East. Ontord COOPER & CO. 


OUTFITS. THRESHER & GLENNY, next 
ier every with of each “Article: Thresher 


Establ 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


O GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Glass Dinner Services, for 


ve Persons, from lis. Glass Dessert 
peed Te Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. ‘All 
Ornamental 


res. 
Glass, Eng! agit ond Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
—Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronn 


Goba WATER in a degree of perfection hitherto unknown. 

The CARBONATOR, a new patented Machine for making all kinds of AERATED 

Tr or bw ing, made of pure tin ver. 

£25, according to size. Sold by all Chemists. "Manufactured only by the 


y 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 


[MPORTANT. .—An injurious report has been at times circulated 
true 
this statement, the decisive letter of Mr. Dale te subjeined:— 
Gentiemen,—At Ss request of several friends, who have introduced PARR'S LIFE PILES 
into their families as Ihave them to a strict chemical analysis, in order 
to ascertain whether they contained eny of those active mercurial and other mineral p Lg =] 
them worthy of being recommended pul for r great efficacy impli 
as stated by the to be really vegetable pills, containing, as they do, nothing but'whe 
vege 


I am, Gentlemen, your obedient SOUN DALE, 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS “ 
the cure of Sick Headache, Ind Loss ities of 
Blood, Disord the 8 Liver, or General 
Sore Paorarerons— T. ROBERTS & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be of of any ‘Vendor, in Boxes 1s. 14d., 2s. 904 
and in Family Packets, 11s. each. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has bees, 

during twenty-five by. Metical Profesien, and uni- 

indie ion, and asa Mild’ Aperient for de delicate constitutions, 


HLARVEYS SAUCE — CAUTION — 
lebrated are particularly req 
Sauce are compelled waive this from the 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARC 


G* D.IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, ER MAJESTYS 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST § STARCH SHE P EVER USED. BED. Bold by 


Grocers, &c. &e.—WOTHERSPOON and Glasgow and 


Gir JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
(AL, CAMPHOR, and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and 


G A_U CE.—LEA & PERRINS 
beg to Caution the Public against of their world-renowned 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pronounced Connoisseurs to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

and for Export, by the 


*,* 


TRMINGHAM Snow ‘Rooms, Broa Seaser. 


; Messrs. 


Worcester, M: 
& Sons, London, &c. by Grocers 
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civil fLven in India and Col 
tments in 
withou 


Full Slee. Fiddle. 


oes most beautiful and varied 
cruets, cruet-frames, dish-covers, 
quality excellent, and the prices 

th and cutlery military 
Celebrated Cutlery in large stuck for and t 
ipmen prices. 


ustrated The only London is opposite to the Pantheon 
Street... Manufectory, Royal Works, Sheffield. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
TUBB'S STRONG- ROOM DOORS. 
UBB'S STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASI ‘and DEED BO. 
‘rated Price vate and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Pout’ ‘ Churehysrd, London; Liverpool ; Manchester: Wolverhampton. 


MORTLOCK'S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250 Oxford 
Soon. CHINA Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Soon. ata great reduction 
eee, & consequence of the expiration of the Lease.— 250 Oxford Street, near Hyde 


ERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30, — At- 
is requested to SMEE’S SeRInG Mi MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or Sommier 


wa 
rice of Me No fer steads 3 feet wide, 258. Other sizes in proportion. he 
of almost all respectable U and Waschousem: 
sho’ be tress bears upon the side the Label 


“Tucker's Patent.” 


VI. THE LIFE OF J. M. W. 


TURNER. 
VII. THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 
IX. FRANCE AND NAPOLEON IIL. 
X. LORD STANLEY. 
London : Triswen & Paternoster Row. 


VIII. PORTRAITS OF MY ACQUAINTANCES, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
RANCE and NAPOLEON ILL.—See the “ WESTMINSTER 


REVIEW,” No. XLII. 
“ In the current number of the ‘WESTMINSTER REVIEW’ is pay 
portion the view ba ing remarkable for its clearness and pointed bearing 
upon actual 


for the boldmess of Yer generalization, the ability of its reasonings, and 
vigour of its style.” Caledonian Mercury. aad 
London : Tatinwen & Co. 60 Paternoster Row. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. LXXIL., May 1862. Just published. 


pare S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist i 
z1b., and Is. Bottles; the 5 rs of which are secured by a capsule lettered 
's Parent Vauxuarr, Loxpon, S. 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 


HEAL & SON have patented a method of making a Spring 
Sietees geeeERE. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress isits being so heavy 
Ponratir” mete in Three rate parts. and when joined to- 


“Somme Exasree 

er has all the elasticity ‘of the best § pring Mattress. As it has no stuffin “i or horse- 
m ose 


ft Gin. wide by 6f. «in. long.....43 


5 ft. 
5ft.6in. "300 
The “ therefore, combines the edvantages of. clasticity, dura- 
bility, cleanliness, 
An Illustrated Catalogue wes Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post on 


Heat & Sow, 19% Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Lock STITCH SEWING MACHINE, Manufactured by the 


& WILSON COMPANY, with all the Improvements and Additions, 
Crystai Cloth Presser, we Cotes, Hemmer, &c. 
nstructions is care aser. n writing for an Illustrated which 
be forwarded post free, please state where this Advertisement has been seen. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


in’ 


XXX. is. 
MEDLEY, 


HE 8 T. JAMES’S 
Jacques de Wesenbeke. VIII. Beyond. 
II. The Little Son and 1X. Classical 
TV. The of Bpectes. ‘Temptation Novel. Ia 3 Books 
V. The Faithful Departed. a 
VI. M. De Lamartine et M. J. Guadet. Ait. Bow the Yank eg ees 9 
VII. Something like a Tea-Party. XIII. Our Library Reviews of Books. 


Joun Mrrenett, 33 Old Bond Street. 
LONDON BO OCTET Y. 1s, Monthly. 


=GONDITION of — of. — The PALACE of ART. — 
DITION of our CHIEF TOWNS. — 

— Fine View of —— ssize Courts, 
‘bout the Tatermaljonal Exhibition — Ironwork 


Palace 


and the London Waifs — Yr] 
— 


a Garden ; and al 


ENGLISH WOMAN'S JOURNAL for MAY, contains 


me II. of the Sansioct Needlewomen, by Ellen Barlee ; Lives for Leaves, « 
Poisonous y lome ations, &c. The April 
ve 


NOW READY AT ALL THE a 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth 
I A BELLE MARIE. By the ihe of “The Earl’s 


Cedars,” “‘ Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. 


covetes to Subjects 


We bles tention fo ba end oe ad to proms the harvey 
increase the usefulness women whose condition is 
oma = present very much 


Published by the lish Woman’ Company (Limited their Office. 
Realist Place, by ee by Kenr, F 


— Boorn, 307 Regent Street, W. 


published, fcap 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. _ H E ere > H A N N T N G 8 e 
AIFS and STRAYS. Chiefly from the CHESS-BOARD. | + By the Author of“ East Lynne.” 
Besides tn the rank of experts ver he bard, Capt, Kennedy 

sketches and fucubrat their T By the Author of “East Lynne.” 

weer de together into a capital little drawing-room table or railway carriage At Smith & Son's Library. 180 Strand. 

w Some of the ameedter are evidently intended to point a useful moral, and well do they At Booth's Library, next to the Polytechnic. 
Fast published, seventh edition, with plates, Se, by post Se. 6d. lew Novel, é “ East Lynne.” 
QN_ THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged At Hookham & Son's Library, Bond Street 
‘Tonsil and Elongated Uvula in connection with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, T H E Pee 

Sackville treet.” Auihor of of Deafness Practically ted,” and of At Cawthorn’s Library, Cockspur Street. 

Joun Cuoncattt, New Burlington Street. H E By pe ne.” N I N G 8 
1 vol. 4to. 48s. At Coome's Library, 141 Rezent Street. 
Review. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
rge’s ‘Place, Pi Corner, At Foltt Royal Lit North Street, 
Now ready, 38s. in | vol. royal 8vo. H E C H A N_ N I N G s 

B. BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for T By the Author of East I 


affecting the aristocracy.” — 
Beyond comparina vith any other books the same class, and of its kind.” 
Sir Burke has accuracy in every department. His history of 
the nobles of E: inet is remarkably well and succinctly laid down, 
and no one could’t take up the oo volume without seeing that it is a book of superior merit 
a thousand could venture upon accomplishing.” — 


Ulster K Arms presen with a Peerage and Baronetage, which may 
‘be cased among the institutions of f the cou ntry. Tt is evident the author has 
taken insure ore present Edition for the year 1862, it 
only be oan that it is .o no ind inferior predecessors."—_Daily Telegraph, Jan. 3\st, 1862. 
“ The Twenty- ion of this has just appeared 
like this is a of of country, and should be studied 


everybody." 
Just published, Part I. Fourth Edi 
SIR B. BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


London : Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


[LLUMINATION: the Best and Cheapest Manuals and Works 
Street, Lincoln's Tam Fields: of Das & Sen, ithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate 
WATER COLOUR PAIN TING, by. AARON PENLEY. With 


ll Cou Stud Student, Teacher, 
Prospectuses of Dav & Son, Lithographersto the Queen, 


At Ferguson's Library, Liverpoct. 
Just published, in demy !2mo. pp. 324, 3s. cloth, 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which embraces, besides the ordi- 
into works of this Kind. By and nf not hero introduced 
Hutton's Course of Mathematics,” and formerly for many years Mathematical Master in the 
London: Smrxix, Mansnatt, & Co. 

48th Edition, Is. 6d. bound, 
BUrTER'’S READING and SPELLING in easy Gradations, 
on a new and original plan, by which are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
London: & Loxoman & Co.; & Co.; Kewt & Co. 


ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 
(CHARLES and JOSIAH; or, Friendly Conversations from a 
Churchman and Quaker. 
London: Batt & Daxor, 186 Fleet Street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in 8vo. ts. 
LESSONS ain SANSKRIT GRAMMAR ; 


ther 


6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W 
Importan’ ‘oblemen Ge tlemen of 


Furry THOUSAND VOLUMES of “RARE, CURIOUS, 
and VALUABLE Ancient and Modern, in various Langua ges and 
erature — splendid Books of ts, Picture Galleries. “and Tilustrated Works 
Man &e., on SALE, at on 
account of removal. b: by J. LILLY. 1s Bedford Stree t, Coven t Garden, London. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on receipt of six postage stam 


R. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
STANDARD WORKS in various departments of Litcrature sent free by post. — 


Greatly Improved, Sth Edition (1962), 12mo. 2s. 


with Exercises on Translation into 
CHESHIRE PILGRIMS; or 
London : Jon» 19 Chester : Hoon Rowenrs, Eastgate Row. 


London : Mavoex, 3 Leadenhall Street. 
Just published. 

Century. By Faances M. ILDRAMAM, Sketched of Cruseding 

[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—-A POPULAR GUIDE 

to the INTERNATIONAL EXMIBITION, ith of the | 


early in May by Messrs. 

necessary and interest! ing use 

ti will be inserted. For Terms and Parti W. il. 
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isco, | | 
tOLLING, APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, (THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. — 
LEY. men ut to of No. XLII. APRIL, 1968. 6s. | 
I. THE MYTHOLOGY OF POLYNESIA. 
D SPOONS AND FORKS. It. 
ne KING. W. MES. DELANY. 
to 12 Table Forks 7 0/4214 0 V. CESAR’S CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL. 
12 Table Spoons | 1 7 0] 216 214 
18 Dessert 1 1 2 9 0] 2.0 30 0 
12 Tea | 0106) 140) 140)180 
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Recen' Homerie Critics and Translators. 
0 ib I . The Commemoration of 1662. 
0 ten V. Early Poetry of England and of Scotland. 
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X: Our Colonies. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. London: Hammrow, Avaws & Co 
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. Extensive Library with a constant 
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NEW LITERARY PAPER. 
Now ready, the First: Number (32 pp. 4to.) of 


THE PARTHENON 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. STAMPED 4d. 


EDITED by 0. W. GOODWIN, Esq. 
Author of the Mosaic Cosmogony,; in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 


THE PARTHENON 
Contains — Reviews and Notices of New Works, English and Foreign— Original 
Articles upon subjects of general and social interest — Foreign Correspondence, trom 
various parts of the world — Extracts from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art — 
Articles upon Scientific Subjects— Full Reports of the Weekly Meetings of the 
Learned Societies —Critical Notices of Art, Music, and the Drama— Obituary 
Records of Distinguished Men — Miscellaneous Notes on current Topics of interest. 


N.B.—The PARTHENON. is. published every Friday after- 
noon in time for the Evening post, so as to ensure its circula- 
tion throughout the Country on Saturday. 


May be had of all Booksellers. 


OFFICE: 7 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUE. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For MAY, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS THE SECOND PORTION OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITI 


CONTALNING 
One Thousand Memoirs of Eminent Living Individuals, 
By NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS. 
New Edition, 8vo. 6s. antique binding. 


of it in terms of commendation. carefully compiled 


with 
ng up to deserve'a piace ou the drawing-room table rtable._ ls handeome 
library books of reference which are being constantly handled.” 


LONDON: GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


PART LVII. 
Being the Second portion of the Eighth and concluding Volume, was published. 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS EMBRACED IN THIS PART: 
Panic in the Money Market, 1825. of the 
Mr. Canning’s Administration. Effects Reform Act. 
trospect of Indian Affairs, 1807 to 1826. 
Duke of Wellington's Administration. 
Catholic Emancipation. 


+ Accession of King William Getewh. Lord Melbourne's A 


Administration. 
French of July, Sir Robert Peel's 1834-5. 


Opening of the Liverpoo! = Manchester Lord Melbourne re Minister. 
ar) Te: min nm. rance. — 
he Bl for Parliamentary ine breaking. Desth of 
lary achine 
Bristol Riots — The Cholera. Accession of Victoria. 


*,* The work is sold separately in Volumes: Vols. I.to VI., 9s. each; Vol. VIL, 
10s. Gd; and also in Parts (Nos. 1 to 54),1s.each. Parts 55, 56, and 57, 28. 6d. each, 
The concluding Part, finishing the work, containing copious Indexes, will be pub- 
lished in September. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST. 


The Exhibited mens included in the Division givén with t b 
Engravings from Works in Gold and Silver, Lane Glass, 
Medieval Metal, Mosaic Pavement, Floorcloth, Cabinet Furniture, Iron (comprising 
Drinking Fountains, Lamps, Stoves, Fenders, &c: &c.). 


In the part is also various in articles on the Exhibition, more 
especially that portion re ating to the Fine A of 


the various exhibitions 
now open, and an a as * JOHN CROSS.” ‘by James Dafforne, illustrated with 
Engravings copied from his best works. 
‘The Line Engravings are 
“THE FIRST SUNBEAM,” 


From the Picture by T. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; and 
“APOLLO AND DAPHNE IN THE VALE OF TEMPE,” 
Engraved by E. Brandard ,after J. M. W. Turner. 

*,* The Catalogue commenced in the April number. Intending Subscribers should order 

“ early, to secure good impressions of the engravings. 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR, OPPOSITE THE EXHIBITION. 


FOUNDERS AND PATRONS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
MAY OBTAIN LARGE SUPPLIES OF BOOKS FROM 
C. E. MUDIE’S SURPLUS STOCK, 
At the Lowest Current Prices. 
postage free, on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries and Reading- 
Rooms in every part of the Country, are Supplied from this 
of Hew and Choice 


Books on Hire. 


Two or three Families in any Neighbourhood Ly unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain constant Wacker of the best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. 


Lists of the t in circulation, with 
‘Catalogues of us Copies withdrawn for Sale, will arded, postage free, on 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; 
AND NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. - 


TO BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


Country Booksellers may obtain all the best books as they 
appear from Mudie’s Library, on. liberal terms. 


Revised Lists of Works added, and of Sur withdrawn 


‘CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


MR. LEWIS FARLEY’S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


[THE RESOURCES of TURKEY, considered with 
reference to the PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of CAPITAL in the 
Ottoman Empire: with the latest Au 

the Principal Commercial Ti 

Syria,” &c. 


ie Statistics of the Trade and Commerce of 
‘owns. By J. Lewis Fariey, Author of **‘I'wo Years in 


London: Loneman, Gaeen, Lonoman, & Rovers. 


Just published, in post 8vo. 5s. Gd. cloth. 
EMORIES of NEW ZEALAND. By Epwiy Hopper. 


Rocinimated and vivacious; frank, simple, religious, and sensible.”—British Quarterly 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co, 14 Ludgate Hill. 
FPUCATION AS IT WAS and OUGHT TO BE 


By the Rev. F. Sacnperson, A.M. 
Price One Shilling. 
London : Hamrrox, Apams & Co., 33 Paternoster Row: and Nisnet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 


' | YHE PERILS of POLICY HOLDERS, and the LIABILI- 
of the U wing the history ‘ast two years, present 

the Third Edition if ofthe Firat Letier on the same subject. Is. 

Newent Street, E.C. 


CRISS of COMMON PRAYER.— A LETTER to the 
WESTMINSTER. By W.J ith the“ Order” — 
= London : C. J. Siavenr ii King Wi Street, Strand, 
Now ready, !s. post free for 13 stamps. 
ME. GLADSTONE’S- FINANCE. From his Accession to 
1853 to his Budget of 1862. the Bs. Hon. B. 


OBSERVATIONS on a FORM “of PRAYER, with 


Thanks- 

giving | by Almighty God for the Seta a of Harvest—to be anal when it shall be 
allowed by thi a Country Cle 

C. J. Skeet, Publisher. 10 King Wiliam Street, Charing Cross. 


In crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bouud, 800 pp. 


Mn of the TIME: a Dictionary of eminent Living Charaeters 
including Women). A Ni nd for the greater part re- 
n, with the's the addition of of several Hundred New Articles. Epwaap Waxrorp, late 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
“We Book’ of celebrities 
t un , but satisfac of every leading woman in 
or den omination.” "Notes and Queries. — 
London 


: Rovrtevce, Waane, & Farringdon Street. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, illustrated. 


CRUISE upon WHEELS; or, Autumn W; i 
A the Deserted Post Roads of France. 
Eye-Witness,” &c. 

London: R Warne, & Farringdon Street. 
On May 15th.—200 and 160 pages of text, 


THE . ART OF DECORATIVE DESIGN. By 0. 

wl an A) con! parties Cale ndar in exist- 
ence at chy ‘hours of ¢ dopa which the Blossoms its expand ; the F loral Clock of 
Linnaeus; the chara jants of the various Soils ; the's Sea-shore. River Banks, &c., 
and the characteristic Plants of the Months, and of all i the Globe. 

Dav & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, iestel 's Inn Fields, W.C. 
On May ath. — How Work} py the Club, 47 Artist's Proofs, 
PASSAGES from MODERN ENGLISH POETS, Illustrated 
tching Cl uisite Etchi b: of the lead mea 

Poets. The Artist’s Proof Copies are limited to 


____Dav & Sony Lishographere to the Gate Linesia's Inn 


—With Plates in Tinted Lit! , Outline and 


Lg me &e., and the TEMPLE of ‘DIANA, by Enwapp 
Facearte, Editor of the“ Museum of Classical Antiquities:" Author of “* 


a a & Sow, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Ww.c. 
On May 1sth.—17 Plates, many in Water Colours, with Text, imperial clothy21s. 
GKETCHING from NATURE in PENCIL and WATER 


Be COLOURS, with Hints on Light and Shadow, and on a Method of Study, &¢., by Gronos 
BBS. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Dax & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6 Gate Street, Lincoln ee 
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UNIFORM WITH “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” 
Just ready, with Illustrations, és. 


EAST LYNNE. 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Just published, crown 8vo. pp. 780, 12s. 6d., a New and greatly Enlarged Edition, 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ADDRESS AND SPEECHES 
DELIVERED AT MANCHESTER, 


ON THE-23nn AND OF APRIL, 1962, 


By the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP., 
Chancellor of H. M. Exchequer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


With Lists and Figures of Characteristic Fossils, 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.RB.S. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s, 
SECULARIA ; 
Or, Surveys on the Main Stream of History. 
By SAMUEL LUCAS, MA,, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. Late of Queen's College, Oxford. 
LONDON : LONGMAN & CO. CONTENTS :— 
1. of end 7. New England Theocracy. 
a 


A Practical Guide to the Metropolis and its Vicinity. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SMITH & SON. Andall 


HUGH MILLER. 


Just published, in crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND CRITICAL. 
By the late HUGH MILLER. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. cloth, lés. 


THE FATHERS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By R. D. HAMPDEN, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


NEW EDITION. 


Vol. I.—Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
_ IL—Recollections of the Lake Poets. 
III.— Last Days of Immanuel Kant, and other Writings. 
IV.— The English Mail Coach, &c. with Frontispiece by Phiz. 


These Works are now being published in Monthly Volumes, 4s. €4. each. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
And all Booksellers. 


“WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, A.M., M.D., F.-R.SS. L. & E., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Regius Keeper of the Royal 
Botanic Garden. 


an Introduction to the 


ith 1800 Wood Engravings. 31s. Gd. 


CLASS BOOK of BOTANY: 
_ Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 8vo. pp. tan 


The same may also be had in Two Parts, 
Part L—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PartII.— Comprising the ELEMENTS of VEGETABLE PHY- 


an Introduction to the 


ication of Plants. Crown 8vo. pp.700, with 


MANUAL of BOTANY: 


1m 
THE BOTANIST’S COMPANION: or, Directions for the 
of the the Cottestion and Preservation of Plants. With a Glossary 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. And all Booksellers. 


(THE HISTO HISTORY ¢ of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. By 
ny Twomas 


.| Steam — Railway — and other 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 


(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN MAY.) 
Printed 


mation to Travellers, and inserted in every copy of Murray’s Foreign and 


Handbooks issued during the Season. 
This medium of Advertising presents unusual advantages to Insurance enon OR 
ublic Landlords of Owners of — 
and Mineral Springs, Teachers, Tradesmen, and others; by enabling them to bri 
under the immediate notice of the great mass of Travellers, who resort te Conti 
Europe and other parts of the world every Season, in the most direct way, the various 
merits of their Railways, Associations, Steamers, Hotels, Articles of Merchandise, 
Works of Art, and such other information as they may desire to make knowa ; whi 
instead of being limited to the casual wy ofa —_ Weekly, or Mont ly 
Periodical, it has the additional merit of being displayed in a work of permanent in- 
terest and perpatead at wae ed for Advertisements, preference is given to 
sonlya space is allow’ iv ven to those 
which more addressed to Tourists. 
Advertisements for insertion during the Season 1862 must be forwarded to the 
Publishers immediately, accompanied by a remittance. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready at every Library, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Author of “The Shadow in the House,” &. 


the “ laudations”’ 
The following ave few of the = sentation spoken of tn the natice of the 


Athenzaum. 
ith’ book thoreughly true life, #0. de and original. Wo have seldom met 
w book so thorou; rue to life, so interesting and 
touching in its simple pathos as * Abel Drake's 


Spectator. 
“ The author can create, and not merely describe, can ee nae 4 
whom we recognize and sympathize with, and feel wecan comprehend. .. . . 
we have rarely seen equalled for interest and he are 


reall nted with wonderful skill. Every character, no matter how odd or excep- 
tional, would ia life in each one scene.” 


Literary Gazette. 


prominent place among the best novels of our time.” 


“ A work of unquestionable abil single volume a 
of situations, full of the most exciting interest, and of well-contrasted characters, suc’ 
as we seldom meet with in novels more pretentious dimensions. The author has 
the secret of moving the feelings with extraordinary power. Nor is he deficient in that 
rarest of gifts, which enables the fictionist to conceive a character marked by special 
the changes and developments of 
the story ‘kmanship.”” 


. Barbara is a masterpiece of literary wor 


Illustrated London News. 


“M produced a tale which, for simple interest and subdued 


Englishwoman’s Journal. 


“* To count the characters who will live fn our recollection as real people would be 
to give a list of every one whoa s.... all through the book the ‘ natural sorrow, 
grief, and pain,’ is taid bare with so skilful a hand, 80 tender a touch, that we 

hould certainly dectine read this book 
Atlas. 


“ It is one of the few works of fiction which ought to be read more than once, 
end tahe ies plane on our 


Weekly Dispatch. 
« we have recently met with... inp 
ronm or an ekract which mast el sow tale the ‘suthor has of 


Vol. rf and FRANCE. 
Vou SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
Leadon: Pasaen, Son, & West Strand, 
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13 Great Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETTS NEW WORKS. 


THE LF LIFE of of EDWARD IRV IRVING, Minister of the Na- 


Church, London justrated Journal and Correspondence. By M 


30s. 
“ A full, detailed seen till now. In Mrs. Oli it's vol 
we trace the history and mark and ‘conflict of his lie, as we have 
never before been do. Hi is presenting a most living, consistent, 
vivid ure of I 
“ va possess interest, and will be read with avidity by the religious of all 


YEARS’ MUSICAL By 


Hewny F, Cuonzzy. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 


(THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Pa’ apacy an 
the Temporal . By Dr. Dotiiwosr. ‘Translated, wi ith the Author's 
Berwarp MacCase. 8vo. 15s. 
the Roman Question, and will 
THE PRIVATE DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


TOWN SOUTH ; oF, an an Englishman's Experience at the Seat 


ax, Esq., Special Correspondent of the Morning 


RE ECREATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp Wit1am 


Lexwox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS of QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER of 
NAPOLEON III. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


ODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for _ 1863. 


the especial of 
frst 1 vol. with the Arms full 


Gentleman,” Illustrated by Hormaw Huwr. 5s. bound ; 
Library Cheap Edi! 


fo hii rene observatii book 
will not diminish the reputation of the sccomp lished author. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and “No 
has high aualities ofits own, how the flows on, 
ness may exist without religion, but how religion alone and pe rfect oodness. 
See Ae ae when each successive book is better than the last, an this text 


the author of ‘ Owen stood. There might 4 perhaps —- interest in ‘ High 
Church,’ but was more of human nature in * No Church,’ and is m both in 
* Owen aie ure of Tarby’s life and family’has, we think, never been 


Mrs. Newron Crostanp. 3 vols. 
ust differ from the tear’s.’’"— Elizabeth Barrett 


Barrett Browning. 
AN WRONG "BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 2 vols. 
“Mrs. Hall shows much felicity in her of ch Her 
skilfully a te and devel and illustrated in admirable contrast with each other, 
‘There are scenes which for felicity of grouping and carefulness of finish are not poke ody a 


GATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. READE. 3 vols. 
“ A book so original and so well written will find a multitude of readers.” — Daily News. 
"THE WHITE ROSE of CHAYLEIGH. 3 vols. 

“ A clever novel. The tone of the story is genial, and the writing excellent.""—Examiner. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C.S. Savirz. 3 vols. 


NEW WORKS. 


PROFESSOR C. PIAZZI SMYTH. 
‘THREE CITIES in RUSSIA. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Maps, Physical and Geological, and Wood Engravings. (Just ready. 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


THE FIELD BOTANIST’S COMPANION: a Fami- 


diar Account in the Four Seasons of the British Flowering Plants. eee 2 illustrated 
‘with Coloured Figures. ust ready. 


CAPT. ALLAN N. scorn, M.A. 


SKETCHES in INDIA. One Hundred Photographic 
yj atten, niet illustrative of Military Life and Native Character. An elegantly bound 


JOHN E. HOWARD, F.L.S. 


THE NUEVA QUINOLOGIA of PAVON. With Ob- 


servations on the Barks described. Imperial folio, 30 Coloured Plates, £5 5s. 


SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.RS. 


THE BRITISH FERNS. A New Series, with full 


Analyses of Fructification and Venation. Royal 8vo. 66 Coloured Plates, £2 2s. 


SIR W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 


GARDEN FERNS. A Selection of the Kinds best 
tes ts the or 64 Coloured Plates, 


GEORGE BENTHAM, PRES. L.S. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. A Descrip- 
tion of the Flowering Plants and Ferns, for the use of Beginners and Amateurs. 1 vol. 


THE REV. M. J. BERKELEY, F.L.S. 


OUTLINES of FUNGOLOGY, containing Characters 


of above a Thousand Species. Copious illustrated with Coloured Figures, 308. 


LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY.~ An Introduction 


to the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form them. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
62 Coloured Fates, 42 les. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


hed, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 2!s. 


is publis! 
‘of the OPERA. By SuTHERLAND Epwarps, Esq. 
Mr. Edwards has seasoned a pleasant and ent tashenetive petites with the very concen- 
ted essence of agreeable gossip.” — Times, 27th, } 
take in and Musical matters wil will find in Mr. an 
le and lively com who can afford them instructive and amusing 
"—Satrrday A 26th, 1862. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. (The dg, 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of the “ West Indies and the Spanish Main,” &c.! [Jn May, 


In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Second Series of 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 


Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 
TRANSLATED BY LASCELLES WRAXALL.  crnis day. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL ~ 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
(Wearly ready. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 
In the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By HERR FREYTAGG, 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 


Tn fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: A DRAMA. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” &c. 


Tn crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAST POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In post 8vo. 16s. 


UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 


A Handbook for Travellers, and a Travelbook for 
the Library. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 


In demy 8vo. 15s. 


A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


very good book in deed. The has south taste, 
histori ot qualities absolutely essen 

followed an excellent fashion the ¢ the day in 
industry, has disi several d which throw light 


much sense, and considerable 
of Sine Hes 
history.” — Saturday Review. points 


In demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 15s. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


the life of any man who seems to have been more deserving beth of 


Ti thorough English gen‘ 


With 2 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, Part XV. Is. 


ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
*,* Volume I. with 20 Illustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely bound in cloth, Ls. 
is now ready. 


.MR. LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, No. IV. Is. 


BARRINGTON. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. To be completed in Tweive Monthly Parts. — 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in crown 8vo. 
The French Revolution: a His- , Sartor Resartus 
tory. 2 vols. 12s. ship. 1 vol. 6s. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and iegirer-Dey Pamphlets. 1 vol. 
Speeches; with Elucidations 


— Hero-Wor- 


and Connecting Narrative. 3 cpa Fen and Present. 
Life hn Sterling —Life of Ro- 
e of Jo of | Translations of German 
Schiller. 1 vol. 6s. manee. 1 vol. 6s. 


d Miscellaneous Es- Meister. By Goethe. 
ey 4 vols. 24s. A Translation. 2 vols. 12s. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


London : H. Atten & Co.» 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a 


West Indian Reminiscence. Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
1 vc}. post 8vo. 12s. 


THE BOOK- HUNTER, ETC. By Joun Hn 


I. His ‘Narone. —Introductory. A Vision of Mighty Book-Hunters. Reminis- 
cences. Classification. The Prowler and the Auction-Haunter. 

Il. His Founctions.—The Hobby. The Desultory Reader, or Bohemian of Lite- 
rature. The Collector and the Scholar. he Gleaner and his Harvest. 
Pretenders. His Achievements in the Creation of Libraries. The Preser- 


vation of Literature. Librarians. 
The Structure of the Book-Clubs. The 


Ill. His Crus.—Clubs in General. 
Club. Some Book-Club Men 

IV. Boox-Cius Lrrerature.—Generalities. "John Spalding. Robert Wodrow. 
The Early Northern Saints. Sermons in Stones. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its ORIGIN, PRO- 


— and PERFECTION. By the Very Rev. E. B. Binet, MLA. LL.D. 
F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 9s 


POEMS and SONGS. 


fep. 8vo. 5s, 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and ART. By R. H. Par- 


TERSON. 8vo, 12s. 

Colour in Nature and Art—Real and Ideal Beauty — Sculpture — Ethnol of 
Europe — Utopias — Our Indian Empire — The National Life of China—An Ideal 
Art-Congress — Battle of the Styles Genius and Liberty Youth and Summer — 
Records of the Past ; Nineveh and Babylon — India; its Castes and Creeds —** Chris- 
topher North.” In Memoriam. 


A FAMILY TOUR ROUND the COASTS of SPAIN 


and PORTUGAL during the WINTER of 1860.61. By Lady Donnar. of 
Northfield. Post 8vo. 5s. 


By Davin Winaate. In 


GRAVENHURST;; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. By 


Witttam Smita, Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Un a few days. 


THE DIVINE FOOTSTEPS IN HUMAN HIS- 


TORY. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


TWO LECTURES on the GENIUS of HANDEL and 


the DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER of his SACRED COMPOSITIONS. = 
vered to the Members of the Edinburgh P hical Institution. By the V. ery 
Rev. Dean Ramsay, Author of “* adlne of Scottish Life and Character. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated into Eng- 


lish Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Puitie Stannore Wonrstey, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Books I.to XII. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and SIR 


CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From 
the Original Papers of the Family and other Sources ; embracing a full Account of 
the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of the ae of 
Vienna, Laybach, and Verona. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., Au- 
thor of ** The History of Europe.” In 3 vols. 8vo. £2 2s. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. Kerru Jounston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “ The ee ey Atlas,” &c. With a Complete 
Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150, ,000 Places contained in 
this Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE NOVELS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


Bart. A Library Edition. In fep.8vo. 5s. each Volume. 

Already Published: —The Caxtons, 2 vols——My Novel, 4 vols.—What will He do 
with It? 4 vols.—Devereux, 2 vols—The Last Days of Pompeii, 2 vols.—Rienzi, 
2vols.—Leila and Calderon, 1 vol.—The Last of the Barons, 2 vols. —Harold, 2 vols.— 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, 1 vol—Eugene Aram, 2 vols.—Zanoni, 2 vols.. —Pelham, 2 vols. 

—The Disowned, 2 vols. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. A New Edition. With 


Illustrations STANFIELD, WEIR, SKELTON, WALKER, &c., engraved by 
Crown 8vo. 


THE PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the GLOBE: 


Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's Life-System. By Davip Pace, F.G.S., 
Author of ** Text-Books of Geologr, ”"&c. With Fifty Titus ustrations, Drawn and 
r 


Engraved expressly for this work ‘own 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLUTION. By 


Georce Fintay, LL.D., Athens, Author of “ The History of Greece under 
Foreign Domination.” 2’vols. 8vo. “4s. 


ADAM BEDE. By George Extor. 


Complete in vol. Gs. 


THE MONKS of the WEST. From St. Benedict 


to St. Bernard. By the Count pz MontTatemBert. Authorised Translation. 2 
vels. 8vo. 2ls. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. Epmoxpstounz 


Aytoun, D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL AFRICA; 


With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to_the Regions of the 
Equator, By Joun Ferment. 7. R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for 
the Soudan. 8vo. with a Map, | 


4 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; ann 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


A Cheap Edition. 


P Now ready, 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


(BEING THE TENTH) 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


the Commencement of the French Revolution 
in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 


In 14 vols. demy 8yo. with Portraits, and a copious Index, £10 10s. 


In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with the utmost diligence, 
care has been taken to interweave with the original text the — facts which have 
been brought to light since the last eaition was publish It d that 
work will be found in all respects brought up to the latest amen information that 
has appeared, on the epoch of which it treats. 


Copies of the crown 8vo. her a of the above History may be had, in 20 vols. £6. 
Also, a People’s Edition in 12 v ‘ols. double columns, £2 8s. in cloth, and Index vol. 3s 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF THIS WORK. 


Times, Sept. 7, 1850. 
“ An extraordinary work, which has earned for itself a lasting place in 
country, and withina few years ears found innumerable readers in every part tt? hee 
is no book extant that treats so ci c= pried te the illustration of which” Mr. Alison's 
labours have been devoted. It exhibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable in- 


dustry, and vast power.” 
Edinburgh Review. 
“ There is much in Mr. a Mr. Alissa’ Mistery of the French Rovelat ion against which we intend to 
record our deci there are some of it which we shall feel compelled to 
notice with strong th We. therefore, hasten to preface our less favourable re- 
by freely that the work is, upon the whole, a valuable ition 
literature, tha’ —— with the utmost care, its 

slightest partiality.” 


tion, so far ras we can Jodge, is is not perverted by the 


in England or 


After a full examination, ot hesitate to 
honest history of the French Revolution 


Quarterly Review. 
wi pleagure the force gee, and of Me. Alison's work on the French 
Revalu tion, It is by far the ablest historical performance of the last cent Peay +E 
le diligence without any loss of spirit, and doing impartial justice on higher iples 
— yet been announced in history.” 


From Preface of the German Translation by D. Ludwig Meyer. 
“ Alison's‘ History o f Europe,’ and the states connected with it, is one of the most im; 
works which literature has produced. Years have elapsed since any historical work has c 
such an epoch as that o of Alison : his sources of information and authorities are of the richest 
and most Though his opin’ are on the Conservative side, he 
allows every party to speak for ~—_ and unfolds with a master’s far institutions 
make nations great, and mighty, and prosperous.” 


From Preface of the French Translation by M. Paquis. 
“ The work of Alison is peers to all who ” forming. collections on the history of 
Europe during the R of them all. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, ex- 


hibiting, in 26 Maps on a distinct Scale, the Actual and Companemive Extent of al the 
nt Poli visions. 


6d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, ill in a Series of 


| 


Original Designs, the ‘acts of Geology, 


History. A New and Enlarged 
Europe and of the British Isles. bound. Tas. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, - in Twen' 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important’ Countries and Localities referred to 
Classical Authors ; accompan! a Pronouncing Index of Places, Hanvey, M.A., 
Oxon. A New and Revised 1d Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J J. Hind, | PRAS., 


&c. Notes and Descriptive 
Astronomy. 1% Maps. Halt-bound, 12s. 


v 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for the USE of JUNIOR CLASSES. A ~ ¢ “a 
Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s 


By the sane Author, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS | of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In a 
Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With an Index of nearly ae Places 
contained in this Atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS —#..4 NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. reduced to £8 8s., half-bound in morocco. 


YSICAL pas pee ced from the Folio. 
contain tains Twenty-five Maps. quarto, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Companion to Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 
MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 
By the REV. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S. 


With a copious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 


fan the pine of by witch, the. 

ay ar men w the author 
the pay sical geography of each tract by a etch of its true basis or ene structure. aod 
work is largely sold in Scotland, 44 has — been in England. It is; in- 
deed, a most useful school-book i —Annual Ad- 
dress of the President of the Troyat Geographical Society Z. Murchison), 27th 
May, 1861. 


“Of all the Manuals on y that have come under our notice, we piace the one whose 
title is given above in the first — For fulness of of information, for knowledge of method in 
ment, for the manner in w s are handled, we know of no work that can, in 

with Mr. ual.” —English Journal of Education. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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66 Broox Stacet, Hanover Square, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO0.'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ASIAN EXPEDITION. 
TRAVELS in Ld LADAK, TARTARY, and KASHMIR. 


t de 


The Second Volume, royal 8vo. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of “the GLOBE by the 


AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA. English Edition. With numerous Wood En- 
vings. Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vo. I. 30s. Vol. II. Royal 8vo. 30s, (Ready. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its POLITICAL 
RELATION to EVENTS in EUROPE, from the COMMENCEMENT of the 
18H PYBASTY is in SPAIN to the LAST MOROCCO WAR. Wey Grisinal 


: Account of the Fourteen Sieges t has sus- 
tained since it became a For ortress. By Captain Saver, Civil Magistrate at "ate &vo. 


week. 


NIPHON and PECHELI; Impressions of Japan and the 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRA- 


TION of BRITISH INDIA. By Eow:y Aanotp, M.A., of University College, Oxford. 
15s. (Ready. 


THE CRUISE of H.M.S. the SAINT GEORGE on the 


WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. 8vo. (This month. 


CALABRIA and the LIPARIAN ISLANDS in 1860. 
8vo. 12s. (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP “CRISPIN KEN” AND “MIRIAM MAY.” 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the “LIBERAL” 


PARTY, By the Author of * Miriam May” and“ Crispin Ken.” 8vo. [Jn the press. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the Late Dr. WOLFF. 


New and Cheap Edition, with Portrait. 12s. (Ready. 


NORTHERN EUROPE; DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA. LOCAL, SOCIAL, and POLITICAL in 1861. -By Captain W. FB. Lawnss, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY. 
“RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
THE DREAM of a LIFE. By Lady Scorr. 3 vols. 


Sis. 6d, 


THE VALLEY of the MAUDE. By the Author of 


“ Atheline ; or, the Castle by the Sea.” 3 vols. 3is. 6d. 
2 vols. 21s, 


A WOMAN'S LIFE. A Novel. 
CONSTANCE MORDAUNT;; or, Life in the Western 


Archipelago. Dedicated by Permission to Lord Chelmsford. 2 vols. 2ls. 


WHEAT AND TARES. 
A TALE. 


10s. 6d. 

“The dialogue is unusually brilliant, natural, and easy. The fun is quiet, subtle, and con- 
tinuous; and the illustrations of hidden thought, and the shading off of the finer traits of 
character, are at once ingenious and truthful. But above all, it has throughout the unmis- 
takable impress of a refined and delicate taste. The conversation is more like conversation, 
and yet more amusing and brisk than appears in one novel in a hundred."’— Saturday Review. 

“ Any page will furnish a specimen of clever and epigrammate repartee, which would make 
the fortune of half a dozen plays, if play-house audiences were educated up to the level of 
novel readers. The tone throughout is that of a gentleman and a scholar, the style is singularly 
pure, and the whole book has a perfume of many men’s thoughts, so to speak, which is half 
critical taste and half literary good fellowship.”"— Spectator. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


With this Title a new Monthly Review will appear on the Ist of JUNE, 
under the Editorship of 
ARCHDEACON DENISON, 

With whom will be associated 


EMINENT THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL WRITERS, 


The Review will yield an uncompromising support to the Church, and 
advocate the true principles of Government in-Church and State. 


It is hardly necessary to state that a monthly publication cannot be a newspaper: it may be 
judged expedient to include in it some short summary of the principal events of the month, 
but its character will be that which its name imports —a Review of the public policy of the 
time, and of other matters of general interest, at home and abroad, with special reference to all 
actual or proposed legislation more immediately affecting the position and interests of the 
National Church, and to the internal condition and and progress of the National 
Church. 

It will include, further, criticism upon remarkable publications of the day in every depart- 
ment of literature. 

In its outward appearance it will be something like the 
considerably larger than that paper. 

For its principles, it will accept humbly and unreservedly the Reformed Faith of the Chureh 
of England, as set forth in her Prayer Book and her Articles; it will uphold and illustrate the 
connection between Church and State: and, by exhibiting this in its true relations, and as 
affecting not only the professing members of the Church, but all classes of religious belief 
amongst us, will labour to draw all together in one body and in one spirit. 

It will aim at fair and temperate criticism of measures of public policy — a part of its duty in 
the discharge of which its monthly publication will give it an advantage; the intervals being 
neither 80 long as to allow of decay of interest, nor so short as to preclude patient and deliberate 

jon and 

The character of its circulation will make it an admirable medium for publishers’ advertise- 

ments, schools, colleges, meetings, and especially all clerical and educational wants. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


“Saturday Review,” but it will be 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lei in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST. By Sr, 
16 Barnes a and’ are and Mane 
(THE RIFLE in CASHMERE: a Narrative of Sede Be 
ditions in Ladak, Cashmere, &c.; with Hints and Advice on Trave’ 


Stalking. To which are added, Notes on Reform and Indian Pole a. Annes 
late of H.M.'s 91th Regiment. 


REMINISCENCES of CAPTAIN GRONOW, the 


Grenadier Guards ; of of Camp, the Comet, and the Clube, the close 
of the War with France. With lil 1 vol. post 8vo. ust ready, 


TUDIES in ANI LIFE. nt 
Author of “ of “ Sea-Side Lam 


&c. With Illustrations. 
[HE PORT and TRADE of LONDON;; Historical, Statiat 


» and General. By Cuanzes Carrua, Manager of the Victoria London) Docks, 
8vo. (Yearly ready, 


[NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION and its INFLUENCE on 
the CHARACTER and HAPPINESS wos By Eumy A. B. io REFP, one of 
the Authors of “ Thoughts on Self Culture.” Edition, crown 8vo. 68. ¢ oth 


ust ready, 
#6 UNTo THIS LAST:” Four Essays on the First Principles 


R M.A., Author of “ Modern Pai 
“The Stones of Venice,” & Post (Jus 


PRE- -RAPHAELITISM, J. Rusxry, M.A., Author of 
The Stones of Venice,” ‘ainters,” &c. New Edition, dem 7 80. 


VISIT to the SUEZ CANAL WORKS, By Grong 


Pency Bavorr, Demy 8vo. with Map, 2s. 6d. 


EW ZEALAND and the WAR, By Witrram 
Esq., Author of “ New Zealand and its Colonization.” Post Syo. 5s. cloth. [Ready 


AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. 
of “ Uncle Toin's Cabin,” &c. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
** This Work is Copyright. 


(THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS; from Ciullo d’Alcamo 

to Dante Alighieri 1300), in the Original M letres. Together with Dante's 
Vita Nuova. Translated by D.G. Rosserm. Part I, Poets chiefly before Dante. Part IL, 
Dante and his Circle. Post Fro. ‘19s. cloth. 


HE SOUL’S EXODUS and PILGRIMAGE. 


By the 5 the Rev. 
na J. Bosowm Brown, Author of “ The Divine Life in Man.” Second 
‘8. cl ot. 


pi GOSPEL in the MIRACLES of CHRIST. By the 
Ricnanp Travers Saurrn, M.A., Chaplain of St. Stephen's, Dublin. Fep, 8yo. 

[EXPERIENCES of an ENGLISH SISTER of MERCY. 
By Marcaret Goopman. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

TH LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING of her HOUSE- 
_ HOLD, ang the ROOMOMY of the DINNER TABLE. ByalLanr, Post Svo. 10s. 6d, 

NEW NOVELS. 
A LOSS GAINED. 1 vol. post 8yo. 


NORMANTON, By A. J. Banrowcrirre, Author of “Am- 


berhill,” “ Trust for Trust,” &c, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE COTTON LORD. By Herserr Grrx. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 


CARR of CARRLYON. By Tamron Aipf, Author of 
“ Rita," * Confidences,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S 


SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH VOLUME. 


SECOND ISSUE, 
LOST and WON. By Groretaya M. 
HAWKSVIEW. By Hotme Lex. 

COUSIN STELLA; or, Conflict. By the Author of “ Who 


Breaks, Pays.” 
FLORENCE TEMPLAR. By Mrs. F. ‘Vivat. 
HIGHLAND LASSIES; or, the Roun Pass. By Enice 


Mackenzis. 
FIRST ISSUE. 
CONFIDENCES. By the Author of “ Rita.” 
ERLESMERE;; or, Contrasts of Character. By L. 8. Lavenv. 
NANETTE and her LOVERS. By Tatzor Gwynne, Author 


of “ The School for Fathers,” &c. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of SILAS BARNSTARKE. By 


Gwynne. 


ROSE DOUGLAS: the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister’s 


Daughter. 
TENDER and TRUE. By the Author of “Clara Morison.” 
GILBERT MASSENGER. By Horse 
MY LADY: a Tale of Modern Life. 
THORNEY HALL: a Story of an Old Family. By Homme Lee. 
THE CRUELEST WRONG of ALL, By the Author of 


“ Margarct ; or, Prejudice at Home.” 
*«* OTHER WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION. 
May be had of all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. ” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. . 
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PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. 
SECOND SERIES. 


crown Svo., with 4 Double Ma 
Psarson, price £2 


A SECOND SERIES OF 


PEAKS, PASSES, & GLACIERS, 


CONSISTING OF 


EXCURSIONS AND EXPLORATIONS BY MEMBERS 
OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


EDITED BY 


EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


President of the Club. 


Chapter I.—Icelandic Travelling. 
to tothe Oreefa cule, and Journey Eowarp Tavrston B.A. 
way of Bernfjidr, ‘pray an d Herdu- 
breid, to and 
Chapter II.— The Ober Engadin. 
|, Explorations Glacier Muman, M.A. 
The Ascent of the Pizz ae. « Epwarp Santer Kexvepy, M.A. 
chapter III.— The Chamounix District. 
1 The Passages of the Glacier du Tour and of the Col 


ofthe onthe ot Joun G. Dovsox, M.P. 
i Accident on Slopes 
Miage, fis 1861 « The Rev. Cuances [Ivpson, M.A. 


Chapter IV.— The High sors Glacter Route from Chamounix to 


The Col a’ from re St. Wixxworrt. 
Col de Sonadon to Frepericxk Jacoms. 
i the de Sonadon from 8t. Pierre to Chermon- 
Rev. J. F. Hasor, BD. 


The 
ge Chermontane from’ Chermontane to} Sir T. = oxton, Bart., M.A., 


J 
The tei ia Reusse de Arolla from Chermontane 
to Pre with Notes om the Valpelline F.¥F. Tucxerr, F.R.G.S. 
The Col de Vaipelline from to 
with the Ascent of the Téte Blanche* Freperice Wruiam Jacomn. 


Chapter V.— The Peaks, Passes, onl Glaciers of Monte Rosa. 


1, The Ascent of the Breithorn. «  « Epwarp Scuwerez 
1 The Ascent ofthe Lyskamm* The Rev. 
ATHEWS, 
Ascent of the Nord J End of Monte Rosa*® . N. Boxro: TON. 
Chapter VI.— The Noric Alps. 
The Ascent ofthe GrossGlockner . M.D. 
Chapter VII.—The Urner, Bernese, and Valasian Oberland. 
1. The Ascent ofthe Schreckhorn* . The Rev. Leste Srermen, M.A. 
Passage ofthe Eigherdoeh*#. «+ The Rev. Lest Srernex, M.A. 
the Gr to the Gi h the F.F. Tocksrr, F. R.G.8, 
“of the Thierberg * Exssot Fonsta, 
Chapter VIIL.—The Pyrenees. 
Port ona of ths Pic 
1X. The Cottian Alps. 
Ww. Marsews, Jun., M.A., F.G.S, 
"Chapter Bxoursions in Dauphiné. 


1, The of the Col de 14 Tempe from the 
to the Val oad of the P. C, Nicnons, F.S.A. 


Monte Viso* 


La 
l'Echauda from Val Louise to Le Monétier. =. 
2. With oa of the Col de la Selle from La Gre 


to istophe E. BOE... F.R.G.8. 
The Vai de Bt Chrsionhi ang thé Col de Sais v. T. G. 


‘The Re Bownay, M.A.,F.G.8. 
« > Waves. 


Chapter XI.—The Graian Alps. 
1, The Hunting Grounds of Victor « F.F. Tocxerr, F.R.G.S, 
Ascent of the Grivola® . « « Onmssy 
Alps of the Tarentaise . Marnews, Jun., An GS, 
‘Ascents of the Grand Paredis® ded. F.B.G. 
Chapter XII.—The Glaciers of Norway. 
AVisit tothe JukulsGlacier. . «+ « The Rev. J. F. Harpy, B.D. 
XIII.— Phenomena sclers. on Peaks, Passes, and 


op the salattve ef Coons ot 
t Altitudes ‘ + E,F, FRGS. 


GrindelwaldGlacier . . « « F.R.GS. 
Chapter XIV.—Tables of we Peawe of the Principal Peaks and 


® Indicates New Aseents and Passes. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN 1861; 
A VACATION TOUR: 
Indluding the ASCENT of the WEISSHORN, a PASSAGE of the OLD WEISSTHOR, &o. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. &e. 


Professor of Natural Philosophy tn th in ~ Royal Institution of Great Britain, ant in the Govern- 
ment School of “ The Glaciers of the Al 


(Now ready. 


‘or Packer, Jun., A. 
F.F. To 


With Views of the Weisshorn 
“ The Professor's account of his perilous ascents is deeply interesting.” — 


A SUMMER TOUR 
In the Grisons and Italian Valleys of the Bernina, 
By Mrs, HENRY FRESHFIELD, 


Author of “ Alpine By-ways.” 
In | vol. post 8yo. with Two Coloured Ma we \E.R.GS.; and Four Tl 
executed in by fanhart. 10s. 6d. ready. 


delightfal little volume, fresh, lively, and full al enjoy ment. Mrs. Freshfield in- 


ated a portion of the A yet but slighth er own to and has certainly done 
al that words can do to lay the bea an met with. 
€ cordial! volume to all can appreciate of and 


Daily News. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW WORKS. 


Prof. MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution. Third Edition, 
revised. 8vo. price 12s. (On Friday Nezt. 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, and 


TURIN. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied As- 


Vicar of Exning. Author of “ The 
4 
ELLICE: a Tale. | By L. N. Comyn. Post 


8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Churchman. 


5 
THE Ven. ARCHDEACON SANDFORD’S 


BAMPTON LECTURES on the MISSION and EXTENSION of the CHURCH 
at HOME. 8vo. 12s. 


6 
A CHAPLET of VERSES. ADELAIDE 


A. Procrer, Author of “ Legends and Lyrics.” a a Vignette on Wood by 
Richard Doyle. , Fep. 8vo. 5s. Un a few days. 


7 
Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of RO- 
MANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. VII. from the Destruction of Jerusalem to 
the Death of M. Aurelius —completing the Work to the point where the nar- 
rative of Gibbon commences. (Nearly ready. 


THEBES; its TOMBS and their TENANTS 


Ancient and Modern ; including a Record of E tions in the N 
A. Henry Ruinp, F.S.A., &c. Royal 8vo. with 17 Ilustrations, 18s. 


9 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By the Rev. J. T. Wutre, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. 
J. E. Rippte, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Imperial 8vo. 42s, 


A HANDY BOOK of SOCIAL INTER. 


COURSE ; Political Economy for the Million. By W. B. Cuortsy. Feap. 8vo. 
price 5s. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part II.; a 


Series of Essays intended to illustrate some Points in the Physical and Moral His« 
tory of Man. By Sir B. C. Bropie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &¢. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


12 
ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUB- 
JECTS, contributed to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Henny 
remy Bart., M.D., F.R.S,, D.C.L., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 8v¥0. 


13 
LETTERS from ITALY and SWITZER- 


LAND. By Translated from thé German 
by Lapy Wattace. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


14 
DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexis 


De Tocqvevise. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. New Edition, with an 
Introductory Notice by the Translator. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


15 
HISTORY of the ROYAL ACADEMY of 
ARTS, from its Foundation in 1768 to the present Time: with B! 
Notices of all the Members. By Witttam Sanppy. 2 vols. 8vo. with Mlus- 
trations. [Nearly ready. 


16 
CANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a 
Soldier's Life, from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major RANKER, 
R.E. Edited by his brother, W. Bayne Ranken. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


HAWAII; its Past, Present, and Future: 
Being an Account of the Social State and Physical Aspects of the Sandwich Islands, 
By Maniey Hopkins, Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. With a Preface by the 
Bisnor of Oxroap. Post 8vo, with a Map and Illustrations. (Just ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 10, 1869, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


ROBERT HALL’S Principal WORKS. 

ROSCOE’S LIFE of LEO X. 2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. 

SISMONDI'S LITERATURE of EUROPE. 2 vols. 

ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 

SCHLEGEL’S DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 

SCHILLER'S WORKS— o en) ‘ar, 
of the Netherlands, Dramatic Works, Ghost-Seer, 


of’ COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 

MEMOIRS of BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

COXE’S HOUSE of AUSTRIA. 3 vols. 

LANZI'S HISTORY of PAINTING. 3 vols. 

OCKLEY’S HISTORY of the SARACENS. 

LAMARTINE’'S HISTORY of the ares. 3 vols. 

MACHIAVELLI'S HISTORY of FLORENCE, 

SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of LIFE and LANGUAGE. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. 3 vols. 

COXE’S MEMOIRS of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 
3vols. With an Atlas. 

SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIC WORKS and LIFE. 

GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and TRAVELS. 2 vols. 

GOETHE'S FAUST and DRAMATIC WORKS. 

WHEATLEY on the COMMON PRAYER. 

MENZEL'S HISTORY of GERMANY. 3 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’'S ZSTHETIC WORKS. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY. 

LAMARTINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848. 

JUNIUS’S LETTERS, with WOODF ALL'S NOTES. 2 vols. 

VASARTI'S LIVES of the PAINTERS. 5 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING and DYING. 

NEANDER’S CHURCII HISTORY. 10 vols. 

NEANDER'S LIFE of CHRIST. 

NEANDER’S FIRST PLANTING of CHRISTIANITY. 

EVIDENCES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 


JAMES’S LIFE and TIMES of LOUIS XIV. 2 vols. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S LITERARY WORKS. 2 vols. 

ANDREW FULLER'S PRINCIPAL WORKS. 

BUTLER'S ANALOGY of RELIGION and SERMONS. 

BREMER'S (Miss) WORKS. 4 vols. 

NEANDER’S EARLY CHRISTIAN MEMORIALS. 

FOSTER'S LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 

BACON'S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEGMS, WISDOM of the 
ANCIENTS, NEW ATLANTIS, and HENRY VII. 

GUIZOT’S REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

ones, including his CHRISTIAN 

vo! 

DE LOLME‘on the CONSTITUTION of 

FOSTER’S LECTURES delivered at Bristol. 2 vols. 

SMITUH’S THEORY of MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, by SOUTHEY. § vols. 

RANKE'S HISTORY of SERVIA. 

oogrir’s NOVELS and TALES, containing the ELEC- 

WS of WERTHER, 


VE AFFINITIES, the SO) 

The. “CA RAFAS of MADDALONI: NAPLES under 
SPANISH DOMINION. 

CONDE’S HISTORY of the ARABS in SPAIN. 3 vols. 

LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, Essay 
on the Human Understanding,” &c. 2 vols. 

LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN LOCKE. 

HUNGARY: its HISTORY and REVOLUTIONS. 

HISTORY of RUSSIA. By Karamsin and Ségur. 2 vols. 

JAMES'S RICHARD CUR de LION. 2 vols. 

SMYTH'S LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY 2 vols. 

GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. By Leigh Hun 

sMY — 'S LECTURES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


MIGNET’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

GUIZOT'’S ENGLISIT VOLUTION of 1610. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 3 vols. 

THIERRY'’S NORMAN CONQUEST. 2 vols. 

FOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS. 2 vols. 

LUTHER'S TABLE TALK and LIFE. 

LAM: RESTORATION of MONARCHY in 
vol 


CARREL: of the COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
n ENGLAND. and Fox’s JAMES ITI., &e. 

STURM: S MORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD. 

FOSTERI ANA: THOUGHTS, REFLECTIONS, and CRI- 
TICISMS of the late JOHN FOSTER. 

NEANDER’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. 2 vols. 

THIERRY’S HISTORY of the TIERS-ATAT. 5s. 

SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITER- 


MICHELET’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
HEINE'S POEMS. By Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. 


BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUMES. 
3s. 6d. per volume. 


GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS of the COURT of CHAS. II. 
RABELAIS’ WORKS. 2 vols. 

COUNT HAMILTON'S FAIRY TALES. 

BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON, complete. 

CERVANTES’ EXEMPLARY NOVELS. 

THE HEPTAMERON. By Margaret of Navarre. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
5s. per volume. 

TENE S MANUAL of the HISTORY of PHI- 

WHEELER'S ANALYSIS of HERODOTUS. 

TURNER'S NOTES to HERODOTUS. 

LOGIC; or, Science of Inference. By J. Devey. 

KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. 

WHEELER'S ANALYSIS of THUCYDIDES. 

WRIGHT'S PROVINCIAL DICTIONARY. . 2 vols. 

HEGEL'S of HISTORY. 

LOWN. BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL of - 
Listy LITERATURE, revised by H. G. Bohn. - 


BOHN’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SERIES. 
THE NEW TESTAMEN 


Duslish Lexicon tthe New Temmest 


ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE. 


Detailed Catalogues may be had Gratis on application. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
Mostly 5s. per volume. 


STAUNTON’S CHESS-PLAYER’S HANDBOOK. 
LECTURES on PAINTING, by the Academicians. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 5 vols. 

STAUNTON’'S CHESS-PLAYER’S COMPANION. 
HANDBOOK of GAMES of CHANCE and SKILL. 
HUMBOLDT'S VIEWS of NATURE. 

RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 
STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. 
MANTELL’S PETRIFACTIONS and their TEACHINGS, 
and GOULD'S COMPARATIVE PHYSI- 


HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS in AMERICA. 3 vols. 
PYE SMITH'S GEOLOGY of SCRIPTURE. 
OERSTED’S SOUL in NATURE, &c. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, 


SCHOU W'S EARTH, PLANTS, and 

BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM, and ADVANCEMENT | 
of LEARNING. 

ITUMPHREY'S COIN COLLECTOR'S MANUAL. 2 vols. 

COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of the SCIENCES. 

MANTELL’S GEOLOGY of ISLE of WIGHT. 

HUNT'S POETRY of SCIENCE. 

ENNEMOSER’S HISTORY of MAGIC. 2 vols. 

HANDBOOK of DOMESTIC MEDICINE, by Dr. H. Davies. 

SYNOPSIS of the DUTCH! and FLEMISH PAINTERS. 


| sores S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, completed to the 


Present Time. 
STOCKHARDT’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, revised. 
BOLLEY’S MANUAL of TECHNICAL ANALYSIS. 
MANTELL’S WONDERS of GEOLOGY. 2 vols. 
CARPENTER’S ZOOLOGY. 500 Engravings. 2 vols. 
CARPE XTER’ MECHANICAL PUILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 


INDEX of HISTORICAL DATES. 2 vols. 
MANTRLL’ s MEDALS of CREATION; or, First Lessons 
in Geology. 
‘Caner? VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and SYS- 
CARPENTER’'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 300 Plates. 
CHEVREUL on COLOUR. The only complete Transiation. 
MORPHY'S GAMES of CHESS. 
ly S CHESS PRAXIS. A Supplement to the 
an 
Dr. es COTTON MANUFACTURE and its HISTORY. 
2 vols. 


URE'S PHILOSOPHY of MANUFACTURES. 
Il0GQ’S ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Mostly 5s. per volume. 


HERODOTUS. Literally Translated by I. Cary. 

THUCYDIDES. Bythe Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. at 3s. 6d. 

PLATO’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

LIVY. Literally Translated. 4 vols. 

SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, revised. 

ZESCHYLUS. By an Oxonian. 

ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC and POETIC. 

EURIPIDES. Literally Translated. 2 vols. 

VIRGIL. Literally Translated by Davidson, revised. 3s. 6d. 

HORACE. Literally Translated by Smart, revised. 3s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By the Rev. R. W. Browne. 

CESAR. Literally Translated. 

HOMER'S ILIAD and ODYSSEY, in Prose. 

LUCRETIUS. Literally Translated into Prose, with the 
Metrical Version of Good. 

PINDAR. In literal Prose, by D. W. Turner, with the Me- 
trical Version of A. Mooi 

PLAUTUS. In literal ll H. T. Riley. 2vols. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, and LUCILIUS, in Prose, with 
Gifford’s Metrical Versions. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY, in Prose and Verse. 

Literally Translated. 8 vols. Sold se 

OVID'S WORKS, In literal Prose. 3 -_ 

DEMOSTHENES. By C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 

ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, POLITICS, ECONOMICS, 
POETICS, RHETORIC, ORG ANON, METAPHYSICS, 
and HISTORY of ANIMALS. 7 vols. 

XENOPHON’S WORKS. Literally Translated. 3 vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and V. PATERCULUS. 

LUCAN’S PHARSALIA. By H. T. Riley. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and TYRTZUS. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS; LIVES of the PHILOSOPHERS. 

TERENCE ard PHZDRUS. In Prose. 

ARISTOPHANES. Literally Translated. 2 vols. 

APULEIUS, GOLDEN ASS ; and other Works. 

JUSTIN, CORN. NEPOS, and EUTROPIUS. 

TACITUS. Literally Translated by an Oxonian. 2 vols. 

ATHENZUS. Translated by C.D. Yonge. 3 vols. 

GATOLTUS, TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, PETRONIUS, 

d JOHANNES SECUNDUS. 

STRABO. By Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 

PLINY'S NATURAL HISTORY. 6 vols. 

SUETONIUS, LIVES of the TWELVE C.ZSARS. 

GREEK ROMANCES, HELIODORUS, LONGUS, &ce. 

QUINTILIAN’S INSTITUTES of ORATORY. 2 vols. 

HESIOD, and THEOGNIS. 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK QUOTATIONS, 
with the Quantities Marked, English Trauslations, and 
an Index Verborum. 

MARTIAL’'S EPIGRAMS, in Prose and Verse. 7s. 6d. 

STANDARD LIBRARY ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, 2 large Coloured Maps, with a complete 
Index (accentuated), 7s. 6d. 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, HISTORY of ROME. 7s.6d. 


BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
5s. per volume. 


JESSE'S MEMOIRS of the STUARTS. 3 vols. 
JESSE'S MEMOIRS of the PRETENDERS. ‘ 
PEPYS'S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 4 vols. 
EVELYN'S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 4 vols. 
NUGENT’S MEMORIALS of HAMPDEN. 


| 


i 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Every volume richly Illustrated, at 5s. 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON. 

AGES of GREAT BRITAIN. 8 vols. 
CRUIKSHANK’S THREE COURSES and A DESSERT. 
PICKERING'S HISTORY of the RACES of MAN, 
KITTO’S SCRIPTURE LANDS, and BIBLE ATLAS, 
WHITE'S SELBORNE, by Jesse. 

DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. 

REDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of WINES. 
ALLEN'S BATTLES of the BRITISH NAVY. 2 vols, 
ROME in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. 
MAXWELL’'S of WELLINGTON and the 

BRITISH ARMIES, 

LIFE of WELLINGTON. By an Old Soldier. 
HOWITT’S STORIES of ENGLISH and FOREIGN LIFE, 
BECHSTEIN’S CAGE and CHAMBER 
NORWAY and its SCENERY, with a ROAD BOOK. 
CHINA, PICTORIAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 

| PICTORIAL HANDBOOK of LONDON, with 205 Ep. 


HOWITT’S PICTORIAL CALENDAR of the SEASONS, 
DANTE, in Verse, by I. Wright, with Flaxman’s Plates. 
MUDIE'S BRITISH BIRDS and their EGGS. 2 vols, 
TASSO in English Verse. By J. H. Wiffen. 

INDIA, PICTORIAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 


NICOLINI’S HISTORY of the JESUITS, with Portraits, _ 
Stothard. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. [ilustrated by 
WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
R’S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 
MICBABL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, their LIVES anf 


WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. ne Jesse. 


MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READ 


TALES of the GENII. 

A GUIDE to the KNOWLEDGE of POTTERY, POR 
CELAIN, &c. By H. G. 

LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By Carruthers. 

POPE’S. HOMER, with Fiaxman's Designs. 2 vols. 

BONOMI’S NINEVEH and its PALACES. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. By Robert Carruthers. 2y, 

STUART and REVETT’S ATHENS. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. 

ARIOSTO'S "3 ORLANDO FURIOSO, in Verse. By W.8 


KRUMMACHER’S PARABLES. Illustrated. 
LEIGH HUNT'S BOOK for a CORNER. 
HOLBEIN’S DANCEof DEATH, and BIBLE CUTS. 7s. 0. 
JESSE'S ANECDOTES of DOGS. 
STARLING'S NOBLE DEEDS ef WOMAN. 
BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. Edited by H. G. Bohn. 
RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. By Craven. 
PETRARCH’S SONNETS, TRIUMPHS, 
LADY'S BOOK: 
Sciences, and Accom, th 1200 Wead! 
including Versailles, St. Cloud, 
&c. With 28 beautiful Engra 
at HADDON HALL. & 
exquisite Engra 
ADVENTURES of Gi, BLAS. With 2% Yee 
Steel after Smirke, and 10 Etchings 
RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT, Illus. by Mactise. ne 
MARRYAT'S MISSION; or, Scenes = Africa. 
MARRYAT’S PRIVATEER’S-MA. 
NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 0 of GREAT BRITAIS, 
MARRYAT’S SETTLERS in CANADA 
PICTORIAL. HANDBOOK of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
on a Popular Plan. By Henry G. Bohn. 
ANDERSEN'S DANISH LEGENDS and TALES. 
ELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Ni Montgomery, 
Verbal Index, &c. 2 vols. i. 
MARRYAT’S PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON, with Additions. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, 
5s. per volume. 

ORDERICUS VITALIS, Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Eng- 
laud and Nermandy. 4 vols. 

INGULPH’S CHRONICLE of the ABBEY of CRO’ 

LAMB'S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 

MARCO POLO’S TRAVELS. By Marsden. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S CHRONICLE. 

ANDBOOK of PROVERBS, prising Collec- 

tion, with ‘Additions, by Henry 

CERO of the TOMBS. A Collection of Epitaph, 


POLYGLOT. of FOREIGN PROVERBS, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Porti 
DE’S ECCLESL: ASTICAL HISTOR ANGLO 
SAXON CHRONICLE. 
MALLET’S NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 
WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S CHRO: 
SIX_OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES, viz. Asser, Gates, 
Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Richard of Gi 
ELLIS'S EARLY ENGLISH, METRICAL ROMANCES. 
CHRON ICLES 4 the CRUSADERS, including Joinville. 
LY TRAVELS PALESTINE, incl 
of Tudela, Mandevill le, La Brocquitre, and and Si Moi 
BRAND’S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. sala 
MATTHEW. PARIS’S CHRONICLE ents. 
WENDOVER'S FLOWERS of ENGLISH 4 
KEIGHTLEY’S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 
9 
BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS. 
3s. 6d. per volume. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. With additional Notes 
ADDISON'S WORKS, * with the Notes of Hurd. New 
Edition, with large Additions, by LI. (a mae 

DEFOE’S WORKS, edited by Sir W. Scott. 
BURKE'S WORKS, with Life by Prion 9 =" 
BOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
LIBRARY. cat 
5s. per volume. 
EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL. RY, 
tinuations of SOCRATES, THEO: HEODORET 
THE WORKS of PHILO JUDAUS. 


“HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Office, No, 38 Southaropton Street, Strand, in the Parish 


zw Sporriswoopr, of No. 
Axons Jamey Stet, Buckingham 


of 


ul, Covent Garden, in the same 


J of No. 9 in the at 
ONES, 0. Hemingford Cottages, Parish of St, Mary, ia the Gounty of Midd, 
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